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No apology, it is presumed, fs necessary for inviting the atten- 
tion of the serious part of this community, to the document by 
which this article is introduced ; and to the institution itself, which 
forms the subject of the document. It is now more than twenty 
years since the United States’ Military Academy at West Point 
was re-modeled, under a public patronage so extensive, and upon 
a basis so broad and permanent, as to be regarded thenceforward 
as the exclusive nursery of national military officers, and the only 
school to which the country must look for an adequate knowledge 
of the arts of défense and of war. Since the act of congress, in 
1812, in pursuance of which that re-modeling took place, up té 
the present time, the institution has embraced in its plan of educa- 
tion, two huridred and fifty young men ; and it now sends annually 
into the public service of the nation, or into the civil professions, 
about forty disciplined graduates, whose vigorous minds have 
been fostered, and whose religious character has been formed, 
within the circle of its instructions and its regulations, and under 
its moral influence. ‘The propriety of carefully mquiting into the 
tendencies, both mental and moral, of a system of regulations and 
of instruction, so effective for good or for ill, rises to the grade of a 
necessary duty, when we consider the indifference, or rather it 
should be termed the inaction, which the religious public have 
manifested with respect to the subject: for, whatever has been 
the cause,-whether its secluded situation, visited little, except 
in the way of official duty, or of pleasure,—or its military pursuits, 
—or its connection with the general government,—certain it is, that 
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this institution has been committed almost entirely to the regards 
of popular favor, with less appearance of solicitude respecting its 
moral results, than is usually manifested by our countrymen re- 
specting any subject which has to do with the education of young 
men. Yet, if the importance of an institution be measured by the 
extent of its endowments, by the ability of its officers, or by the 
amount of youthful talent matured within its precincts, we shall 
not find mote than two or three in the land, of greater moment for 
the purposes of general education, than the National Academy at 
West Point. 

The relations which this institution bears to the welfare of this 
country, arrange themselves under the three great divisions of mtli- 
tary, academic, and moral and religious. The military relations of 
the institution come, to a certain extent, within the scope of our 
present inquiry and design ; inasmuch as they entwine themselves 
with all the other relations,—springing, in common with them, ovt 
of a scheme of education which is essentially military, in its pur- 
pose and its execution: so that it is impossible to form a clear 
idea of the institution, either in its academic excellencies or its 
moral dangers, without first understanding how the military genius 
of the place combines with its discipline, modifies its system of in- 
struction, and infuses itself into the personal feelings and prineiples 
of the young men who are the subjects of its influence. Neither 
without this understanding will it be possible to form an intelligent 
opinion how far certain admirable results of this system of instruc- 
tion, there practised under military auspices, can be transferred to 
institutions of learning that are strictly civil in their character ; nor, 
again, to find any assistance in determining the great point,—than 
which none bears more weghtily on the welfare of the whole body 
of colleges in the United States whether a system of disciplinary 
government can be devised, which shall secure the uninterrupted 
prevalence of order and pure morality. 

The formation of a military academy was recommended to con- 
gress very early, by General Washington.* ‘The first legislative 





* “ If we desire to avoid insult, we must be able to repel it; if we desire to 
secure peace, one of the most powerful instruments of our rising prosperity, 
it must be known that we are at all times ready for war. * * * * * * * * But 
it is an inquiry, which cannot be too solemnly pursued, whether the act ‘ more 
effectually to provide for the national defense, by establishing an uniform militia 
throughout the United States,’ has organized them so as to produce their fall 
effect; ~ * and whether a material feature in an improvement of it, ought not 
to be, to afford an opportunity for the study of those branclies of the military 
art, which can scarcely ever be attained practice alone?” Speech of the 
President of the United States to Congress, Dec. 3, 1793. 

*¢ {n proportion as the observance of pacific maxims might exempt a nation 
from the necessity of practising the rules of military art, ought to be its care in 
preserving, and transmitting by proper establishments, the knowledge of that 
art. Whatever argument may be drawn from particular examples, superficially 
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step for the purpose was taken in 1802. By the act of that year, 
“ fixing the military peace establishment of the United States,” the 
President was empowered to organize an engineer corps, to consist 
of ten officers and ten cadets ; which corps, when organized, should 
be stationed at West Point, in the state of New-York, and should 
constitute a Military Academy. In the year following, a teacher 
of the French language and a teacher of drawing were added,— 
and also an artificer and men, for the purpose of making practical 
experiments. In the year 1808, the Academy was enlarged in 
the scale of numbers, by an act authorising an increase of cadets 
in the army to one hundred and sixty-six, in all; but the actual 
numbers continued small, and by 1812 had dwindled to a little 
band. ‘The effects, however, of a military education, imperfect 
as it was, were soon manifest, andthe officers educated in the school 
rose rapidly in rank ; so that in 1812, the year of the war, it was 
deemed important to place the military science of the country 
upon a permanent basis, by adding to the departments of instruction 
already established, the new ones of Natural Philosophy, Mathe- 
matics and Engineering, and by enlarging the body of cadets to 
two hundred and fifty,—its present number. ‘The names of Elli- 
cott and Mansfield now appear on the roll of the academic staff ; 
and the Military Academy henceforth takes rank, as one of the 
most prominent institutions of the country for general education. 
Still, however, up to 1816,—17,—18, there was neither a regula- 
ted plan of recitation, nor an allotted course and period of studies, 
nor a fixed standard of attainments ; but the academic instructions 
were devoid of system; and both the appointments to membership 
in the Academy, and the promotions to the army, were made on 
principles of favoritism, and in contravention of the enactments of 
congress, which both prescribed the qualifications for appointment 
to the station of cadet, and enjoined, that promotion and rank 
should be regulated by individual merit. In short, the state of 
things was such as is described in the quotation following :—“ In 
the Military Academy, no previous examination is required for 
the admission of cadets; they are not divided into classes; a 
course of studies is not prescribed; nor is a final examination 
which is stamped with the approbation of their preceptors, con- 
sidered an essential passport to military promotion. ‘The conse- 





viewed, a thorough examination of the subject will evince, that the art of war is 
at once comprehensive and complicated ; that it demands much previous study ; 
and that the possession of it, in its most improved and Feng state, is always of 
great moment to the security of a nation. This, therefore, ought to be a serious 
care of every government; and for this purpose, an academy, where a regular 
course of instruction is given, is an obvious expedient which different nations 
have successfully employed.’ Speech of the President of the United States to 
Congress, Dec. 7, 1796. 
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quences are, that young gentlemen ignorant of the first elements 
of science, are admitted ; that perhaps a majority of cadets do not 
attend any of the professors ; and that selections for the army are 
sometimes considered in an unfavorable light.”* Two years only 
after the date of this extract, the defects prominently set forth in 
it, were effaced from the system of the institution, by the adop- 
tion of a fixed course of study,—a regular academic period,—and 
an organization into distinct classes, to the number of four. A 
sure promotion at the end of the four years’ course, having respect 
to individual merit, has also been the practice, as well as the law, 
of the academic system since the year 1818; from which epoch 
in its history, the Military Academy dates the existence of those 
elements of prosperity, which have raised it to its present efficiency 
and high reputation. 

The design and purpose of the Academy at West Point, are, 
what its name and the foregoing brief history denote them to be, 
purely military. They terminate in the idea of preserving in 
constant readiness for action, a body of American officers, who 
shall be accomplished in the knowledge of war, and capable of 
commanding the largest bodies of men which there can be occasion ~ 
ever to call into the field. It is not to our purpose now to comment 
upon the economy and safety of a scheme,—a wise one, certainly, 
if war is, indeed, one of the unavoidable contingencies of national 
existence,—which thus holds in readiness the materiel and the ge- 
nius of war, at the expense only, as well as the diminished hazards 
only, of a small standing army. ‘The remark which is appropriate 
to the object of this article is of another kind ;—that, as war in its 
evolutions, in the preparation of its munitions, and in the arrange- 
ment and construction of its means of defense, is intimately con- 
nected with the results of science, in numerous departments, it 
becomes necessary for the officer to take a wide range of study, in 
order to be master of the entire principles of his profession. Ina 
military academy, therefore, science, in all its departments, would 
be made, most naturally, a subject of special interest and attention, 
as embodying those principles upon which are founded the opera- 
tions of the field, and the fortification of the coast. This is, in fact, 
historically speaking, the relation which scientific accomplishments 
have been conceived to hold to the warlike preparations of the 
United States; and through this connection, the academic relations 
of the institution at West Point, have sprung out of its military 
ofjects. But it is a confined view of the purpose of education, 
whether general or specific, which would limit the youthful mind 
to such pursuits as are directly essential to the particular 





* Report of the Hon. DeWitt Clinton,—member of the first Board of Visitors, in 
1815,—to Brig. Gen. Swift, Inspector of the Military Academy ; dated Feb. 1, 1816. 
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practical result towards which its education is directed. It ts 
mind which must be formed,—disciplined powers of thought and 
conception, which need to be developed before we have gained 
the intellect that is fitted to tower over the emergencies which a 
great cause must, sooner or later, present ; and therefore, it is not 
a lavish expenditure of means, but a wise liberality of views, which 
has made the system of academic instruction at West Point co- 
extensive, as far as practicable, with that of our highest colleges. 
Science, however, holds the pre-eminent place, as it ought to do ; 
and a military object, a military spirit, and a military organization, 
have the control of the whole scheme, as well as its whole execu- 
tion: or, to use the language of official documents, “‘ ‘The Academy 
is, therefore, essentially a Military Academy ; its organization and 
discipline are military; and its rules and arrangements form a 
part of the military institutes of the country.”* Again,—“ What- 
ever tends directly to secure this instruction, [relating to war, in- 
tercommunication, and the arrangement and construction of forts, | 
in its best form, is therefore essential to such an institution ; and 
whatever else is taught here, must be considered subordinate and 
subservient.”+ Once more,— Your conviction that a military 
character should distinguish this seminary from all others in the 
Union, and your assurance of co-operation and support, to sustain 
that character, are most acceptable earnests of a spirit that will 
make this Academy an honor to the republic.” } 

From this general survey of the institution under review ,—first, 
as that which affects extensively the moral and religious interests 
of the land,—next, as a nursery of military art and knowledge,— 
and, lastly, as a seminary for mental culture,—we turn to its pre- 
sent state and prospects, as set forth in the document at the head 
of this article, of which document it will be expedient, first, to 
present an analysis ; postponing, till that is finished, the particular 
review of the scheme of discipline and instruction which we intend 
to take, in respect to its academic and moral and religious rela- 
tions. It is known to every one, that at the principal public ex- 
amination, in June, a “ Board of Visitors,” which is annually com- 
missioned by the war department of the general government, to 
attend at the examination, through its whole course ; and which 
is empowered and requested to inspect minutely the whole system 
of instruction, of discipline and of tactics ; and also to look into 
the whole management of the institution, tutelary, moral, and fiscal ; 
give at large, in a “ Report,” addressed to the Secretary of War, 





* Report of the Board of Visitors of the Military Academy, 1826 t Ibid. 
t Reply of Brig. Gen. Swift, to an address from the Academic Staff,—upon 
bis — as euperintendent of the United States’ Military Academy. November 
25, ‘ 
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the results of their observations and their inquiries. This prac- 
tice, which began in 1815, with a Board of three distinguished 
men, viz: The Hon. De Witt Clinton, the Hon. Oliver Wolcott, 
and Dr. Samuel L. Mitchell, of New-York, has been continued 
since, with Boards consisting sometimes of twenty individuals, 
generally men of distinction. From the published Reports of 
these Boards, we have selected that of 1832; as being neither the 
latest, nor very far removed from the present time,—and as being 
a sample in general of the published Reports for the last nine years. 
This Report is signed by Alexander Macomb, U. States Army, 
as President; and by Henry Whiting, U. S. Army, as Secretary ; 
and by each of their associates, in his capacity of Visitor. 

The Report states, first, that the Board, after two weeks of as- 
siduous attention to the examination of the cadets,— 


‘Take great pleasure in saying that, on the whole, they have found, 
during their stay, much to approve,—nothing to condemn. * * * The 
benefits to be derived trom this institution are gradually unfolding them- 
selves. * * * It is here that the science of Engineering, with all its 
auxiliary branches, is thoroughly taught; conferring, already, impor- 
tant benefits on different sections of our country, and promising still 
greater. The young men educated here, from year to year, constitute 
the main reliance the country has for the successful prosecution of those 
great internal improvements, which, in this enlightened age, the States 
are planning and executing. It is on this institution that dependence 
is to be placed, for the elements of the military science necessary for the 
defense and security of the country and its institutions in future times 
of war and danger. Nor are these all its benefits. Strong attach- 
ments and lasting friendships among the young gentlemen are here 
formed, which, carried with them to the different sections of our exten- 
sive territory, afford a happy guarantee of the stability and permanency 
of our Union. A moral influence like this, may, in some future time 
of difficulty, and threatened danger, restore harmony, stay the influence 
of angry passions, and prevent conflicts among ourselves. The ex- 
penses incurred in cherishing and sustaining so valuable an institution, 
are, in the opinion of this Board, of immaterial import, compared with 
the advantages which have been already conferred on the country, and 
the more important and lasting ones which are in promise.’ 


The confidence with which the foregoing sentiments were en- 
tertained by the Board, was so entire, that they have suggested the 
expediency of selecting as Visitors, persons who are known to be 
hostile to the institution ; and the Report continues thus :— 


* So soon as they shall learn the order, the intelligence, the moral de- 
portment, and the useful acquirements of the’ young men here, that en- 
mity, we are fully persuaded, will cease to exist. As it is not practi- 
cable, however, for the whole community to use the test of personal 
inspection, we will take leave briefly to reply to some of the objections 
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which have been urged upon the public against the establishment. In 
the first place, party politics and sectarian religion have no place here, 
as between the professor and the student. None other than official in- 
tercourse takes place between them. It is an imperative duty to at- 
tend church ealh sabbath, where a sermon is preached. The door is 
never closed against respectable christian teachers of different persuasions, 
who may happen to be here, and who desire to preach. The minds of the 
cadets are not trammeled, or attempted to be trammeled, by the princi- 
ples of any sect. Moral and religious truths and principles in general, 
are inculcated ; but the inculcation of the special tenets of any particu- 
lar sects, is carefully excluded.’ 


After thus replying to the charge of sectarianism, the Board next 
meet the charge-of partiality and prejudice, in the professors of the 
Academy ; concerning which they strongly affirm, that the alle- 
gations are gratuitous. Under the feeling, as it would appear, that 
such a charge can only have originated from persons who, at differ- 
ent times, had sustained the censures of the institution, the Board 
have devoted a paragraph to the penal discipline of the Academy, 
which contains the following explanations :— 


‘The Academic Board, under the sanction of the Secretary of War, 
make known to each cadet confided to their care, the rules and regula- 
tions of the school. These are plain and positive ; and the penalties 
attached to any infraction of them, are clearly defined. It is satisfac- 
tory to us to be able to state, that very seldom do offenses occur, which 
come under the character of acts of immoral tendency. The correct 
principles of the cadets, and their pride of character, have operated as 
powerful restraints, and have made it hitherto scarcely necessary to pre- 
scribe any written rules of government, except such as relate to a pro- 
per attention to the studies which are pursued, and to the military dis- 
cipline that is prescribed. The laws in regard to these matters, 
and the penalties for any infraction of any of these laws, are in the 
hands of every cadet. The first and principal offenses are, ‘‘ mutinous 
conduct, absence from quarters after ten o'clock at night, breach of ar- 
rest, forcing a sentinel’s post, gross disrespect to officers, irreverence at 
church, neglect of duty on post, profanity and other immoralities, refu- 
sing to do duty when ordered, ungentlemanly conduct, and the use of 
spirituous liquors.”? For the commission of any one of this class of of- 
fences, which, it gives us great pleasure to repeat, is of rare occurrence, 
the party is subjected to dismissal, or to receive on the rolls ten marks 
of demerit. The next grade of offenses subjects the cadet to eight 
marks, the next to five, the next to four, and soon. * ** * A cadet 
who, in a yews subjects himself to two hundred of these marks, as they 
are termed, and of which a regular register is kept, is liable to be dis- 


missed from the institution. A list of offenses charged in each week, 
is regularly furnished on parade, that an opportunity may be afforded 


for such written defense and explanation as the delinquent may be able 
to offer.” 
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After a course of remarks designed to vindicate, still farther, the 
inpartiality and fairness of the whole system of management and 
discipline, this oe ac is dismissed, to make room for the discussion 
of another, equally groundless; which other has been founded on the 
fact, that citizens are excluded from appointments in the army, by the 
law of congress which directs that all vacancies shall be supplied from 
among the graduates cf the Military Academy. ‘The Report then 
occupies itself awhile with recommendations concerning a better 
compensation for the professors and assistants ; with suggestions re- 
specting the rooms, buildings, public apartments, and chapel ; and 
finally, with opinions respecting the age suitable for youths who 
desire admission to the Academy. With the remarks upon this 
latter subject, and also upon one other, of great nvoment to be en- 
forced wherever young men dwell together in assemblages, our 
quotations will end,—the small remainder of the Report being in- 
cidental, and unimportant here. 


‘The age fixed for the admission of cadets, we ¢onsider objectiona- 
ble, and fequest to draw your attention to the subject. At fourteen 
years, the minimum age specified by law, the mind is not sufficiently 
matured and disciplined to undertake the complicated and difficult studies 
which are prescribed here. * * * * * Between the ages of fifteen and 
nineteen, seems to be the more advisable period at which young gentle- 
men should enter the Academy. They will then complete their course 
at a time when the judgment will, in a good measure; be matured, and 
when it may not be entirely unsafe to intrust them with command. Be- 
sides, a better opportunity will be afforded to parents to prepare their 
children for admission. None should be appointed after they have pass- 
ed the age of nineteen. After that age, their habits are perhaps too 
rigidly fixed, to be readily conformed to the course of discipline and in- 
struction pursued here. * * * * * 

While a paternal care is taken of the moral deportment of the cadets, 
their pecuniary interests are properly regarded. By an existing regula- 
tion, their reasonable and necessary expenditures are registered and set- 
tled by an agent appointed for that purpose. From parents or friends 
[if money is received ?] they are required to make deposit of it, to be 
expended only by permission of the superintendent. Thus are they 
guarded against every thing like useless expenditure, and formed to ha- 
bits of economy, etc. etc.’ 


The foregoing Report offers but a single example of the 
style in which successive Boards of Visitors have commended 
this Academy, with an unanimity which has secured for it a large 
amount of popularity and public confidence. Its established in- 
stitutes do certainly present a useful and interesting subject of re- 
view, to all individuals especially who share the responsibility of 
directing the conduct and the mental exercise of young men col- 
lected in a body ; and a careful consideration of the properties and 
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results of the scheme of motives by which that system of educa- 
tion is impelled, would unquestionably | sive valuable hints to the 
conductors of our seminaries, which are strictly civil in their cha- 
racter and objects. An acquaintance, even slight, with the West 
Point Military Academy, would bring to view a degree of perfec- 
tion in the modes of imparting instruction, and a thoroughness and 
accuracy of the knowledge imparted, which surpass any thing of 
the kind exhibited elsewhere in the United States. As this point, 
whether already known or not to the body of our readers, is con- 
ceded by every one, as far as we are acquainted, who has had the 
means of comparing together the results of the different academic 
systems of this country 5 and as it may be true, notwithstanding, 
that there is nothing in its nature to confine this completeness in the 
modes of imparting and acquiring knowledge to a military system 
of instruction ; it is natural and important to inquire, wherein lies the 
peculiar vigor ‘of that system in which such valuable results find root. 
This | inquiry, so important to be made, is very readily answer- 
ed :-—There is at the Military Academy, to a degree unknown in 
our cullen, a standard of scholarship ; that standard is a high 
one, and it is adhered to. ‘This simple combination of ideas dis- 
closes the ruling spirit of the scheme,—that which molds the in- 
structions of the recitation-room, presides in the examination-hall, 
and arranges that system of immediate motives, which is made to 
exert an ever-present influence upon the pupil’s mind. Beginning 
first with what has been mentioned last, the system of motives, we 
find that the military promotion, which every cadet expects to re- 
ceive, after he shall have finished his allotted years of study, and 
obtained his diploma from the academic staff, is graduated in rank 
by academic merit,—a term which embraces in idea both proficien- 
cy as a pupil,’and correct deportment as a cadet. ‘The course is in 
fact professional, as well as academic ; and, in this respect, it may 
draw upon a fund of direct inducements to application, which a ci 
vil institution can only more remotely command. Avain, each one of 
the four classes is arranged within itself in the order of merit, and di- 
vided into sections of a higher and lower academic rank, in reference 
toa roll which constitutes the printed catalogue of the | institution, and 
which exhibits numerically the academic standing of each idividu- 
al cadet,—being itself compiled most rigidly, according to a fixed 
regulation, which assigns the relative importance of each branch of 
study, from the collated records of every individual recitation and 
exercise, and of the two general examinations in January and June: 
and this merit-roll itself, in all its fluctuating states, is every week 
specifically brought before the eye of the whole body of the pu- 
pils. Every cadet is thus made to see continually the direct con- 
nection between present effort and ultimate advantage, besides being 
made to abide under the powerful stimulus—perbaps a bad one— 
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of personal ambition. ‘This is the system of motives; but the 
plan of instruction, like every other plan, itself depends upon exe 
cution,—upon execution in the hands of men. ‘The system of mo 
tives is not the foundation of the plan, but is its auxiliary only 
The standard of merit,—the idea of excellence, upon which the 
system of motives is brought to bear, springs, as it must in every 
institution, from the minds of the men who are intrusted with the 
education of the pupils ; although, in this case, it also has reference to 
the demands of the military profession. ‘The standard is a high 
one,—intended to insure, in every graduate of the institution, the 
capacity to be an efficient and intelligent officer. The standard is 
adhered to ; and every cadet who, having been once turned back, 
with an opportunity in a lower class to retrieve past failures, still 
falls below it, infallibly, at the next general examination, quits the 
institution. Again: Every cadet is continually reminded of the 
certainty of this ultimate adherence to the standard, by the actual 
constant adherence to it in the daily recitations ; during which, each: 
individual’s knowledge, if he have it, is made manifest: while, at 
the public examinations also, each stands upon his own resources, 
without the possibility of deceiving others, or, what is more, with- 
gut the possibility of deceiving himself. One effect of this adhe- 
ence to astandard of merit high in itself, is, that while the whole 
body of cadets is generally swelled in number to the full permis- 
sion of the law, the body of graduates is reduced to a number little 
more than half, on an average, of that to which by the act of con- 
gress the Academy ts entitled ; a number, however, which ts still 
adequate to the demands of our little army. 

But the effect which is most immediate to our purpose, is this :— 
that the whole body of graduates who issue from the Military Aca- 
demy, possess, though in widely different degrees of extent and 
perfection, a real and thorough knowledge of the subjects to which 
they have attended. It may be said, moreover, that the extent of 
study in the branch of pure mathematics, is such as we do not find 
elsewhere to be aspired to; so that a class at West Point is ex- 
pected to come to the examinations of the second year, with a large 
acquaintance with the integral and differential calculus, and the 
theory of curves ;—branches of science which, even in the third 
and fourth years of our collegiate courses, are not known at all to 
more than a few, and very partially to those. We must not be un- 
derstood, however, to assert, that a certain limited number of young 
graduates who come from college walls, are not as intelligent ma- 
thematicians as the very best graduates of the Military Academy 
Though their course of study has been less extended, and though, 
as a consequence of the more perfect system of instruction, under 
which the military student has acquired his readiness and precision 
of knowledge, this last would have a great superiority in the exa- 
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mination-hall ; yet, when we come to that last test of the intelli- 
sent mathematician,—we mean, a skill and power in the use of 
that science as an wmplement, (in the investigation, for example, of 
recondite truths and properties, either abstract, or connected with 
the actual qualities of matter and condition of things,) we must ex- 
press an opinion, founded on observation, that there would not be 
found that evident superiority of the military student over the civil, 
which we should anticipate at first view, from the circumstances. 
To form a judgment of the relative efficacy of the two systems, 
it would be a fairer means to bring together, and compare in a body, 
the pupils of each system ; and then it would appear, that, an set- 
ence, the military academy possesses greatly the advantage. The 
result, on the other hand, of a somewhat extensive observation on 
our own part, has been an opinion that, for the purposes of life,— 
aside from the military profession,—a collegiate education is, of the 
two, far the preferable. In the West Point instructions, science, e1- 
ther abstract or practical, receives the prominent attention. In the 
department of language, french is the only exercise ; and, by the 
theory of the institution, the chief benefits of even that exercise are 
held to be, the facilities which it bestows in the study of the text- 
books written in that tongue. ‘The attention paid to subjects embra- 
ced under the denomination of polite literature, ts altogether partial ; 
and English composition, which, in the colleges, as an exercise for 
mental discipline, is the crowning one of all others, is entirely displa- 
ced by studies more immediately necessary to the military art.— 
Whether it is, that the almost exclusive attention which is paid to 
cience, leaves certain mental faculties in the back-ground ; or 
that pursuits and objects exclusively nulitary, limit the effects of 
knowledge upon the mind, by narrowing its relations, from a 
circle of universal application to the channel of a particular art or 
profession ; certain it is, if observation has not misled us, that, in 
largeness of views, symmetry of powers, and maturity of useful, 
practical qualities of mind, the military student ts behind the civil. 
Indeed, it is not in itself strange, that systems of education for a 
specific purpose, should be defective as systems of general educa- 
tion ;—that a military institution, for example, like this, admirable 
as it 1s for the education of the soldier, should still be inferior to 
many others for the education of the man. 

We would here remark, that the course of imstruction at the 
Military Academy, when, towards its close, it enters the depart- 
ments of engineering, gunnery, etc., becomes an application of 
scientific principles to practical operations ; making itself conver- 
sant with actual materials and manipulations, and the details of con- 
struction. These lie within the bounds of ‘ practical education,” 
in the common sense of that term, which supplies a standing topic 
now-a-days, and means, as we understand 1t, an education in the par- 
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tucular line in which an individual’s talents are supposed to lie, and 
along which he expects the course of his future life to run. In 
schemes for imparting knowledge, which, like the Military Acad- 
emy, are professional in their object, this quality of the system be- 
comes inevitable ; and even in seminaries designed for mental cul- 
ture alone, it Is well if the particular study which experience has 
pointed out as one of those which are best adapted to develop or 
strengthen the mental powers, has also immediate practical ap- 
plications : as for example, the study of the art of navigation. But 
it should never be forgotten, that power,—pure intellectual power, 
is the most truly practical attamment in nature, and should be, 
therefore, the end of academic education. Again: mind, upon 
which education is to operate, is a substance fixed in its nature 
and faculties, which require a separate exercise for the particular 
and full development of each; and there is a system of studies, 
which, on the whole, proves itself best suited to the due o 
symmetrical development of all the faculties, and best fitted 1 

its adaptation to mind in general, to create intellectual pane. 
What this system Is, we learn best by the accumulated experience 
of years and generations. ‘These plain truths open to us the fal- 
lacy and superficial nature of those schemes of education, which, 
forsaking the lights of ancient experience, and abandoning the gui- 
dance of those whose observation enables them best to judge con- 
cerning the most efficient means of intellectual power, give up the 
selection of his own studies to the pupil himself,—the least in- 
formed judge who could possibly be set to decide so important a 
question. This word “ practical,” therefore, will prove to be the 
occasion of a hallucination, whenever it shall lead to the abandon- 
ment of a fixed course of collegiate instruction, to make place for one 
which shall be varied according to the wishes or the circumstances 
of individuals,—a course whic h many now highly recommend, and 
which existed at the Military Academy in perfection, twenty years 
ago, in its days of loose and ineflicient existence. Yet it strikes 
us in the light of a desirable extension of the collegiate sysiem, 
that graduates at the university, who have the desire, may have 
the opportunity, in the interval between their academic and their 
professional studies, of informing themselves with respect to the 
operative arts of society. No doubt the intellect which had re- 
ceived its expansion and garniture in a world of thought and ima- 
gination, would have its faculties most beneficially ‘nolded, and 
fitted for exercise among the affairs of men, by busying itself 
awhile, before departing finally from college walls, in a world of 
actual materials and operations. ‘The ‘general subject of this 
paragraph allows a remark respecting the practice of drawing,—an 
art which receives at the Military Academy a large allotment of 
time ; and which, viewed not so much as avn accomplishment, as a 
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useful mental exercise, may be made valuable in education, by 
fostering habits of close observation and definite recollections and 
conception of visual objects. But as the study of the operative 
arts should follow, so the art of drawing should precede the aca- 
demic course, whenever the pupil has such an advantage within 
his reach. A remark also is here in place respecting another sub- 
ject, of which the military student is required to be master, and 
which ought always, if the time can be allowed, to have its share 
of attention in a course of scientific study. ‘This subject is “ De- 
scriptive Geometry ;” the extreme power of which is exercised 
in reducing operations upon solids to operations in a plane surface ; 
and the mental effect of which is, to define and invigorate the con- 
ceptions of all figures and magnitudes existing in space. But 
passing this with such notice only as the limits of this article allow, 
it is important to recall the reader’s attention for a moment to the 
admirable device at the Military Academy, which has been already 
pointed out, of assorting the members of each class mto distinct 
sections, according to capacity and academic merit. "Ihe sections 
are three in number. Each higher section has a principal instruc- 
tor, and is allowed a wider range of study im the respective 
branches, than that which is beneath it. By means of this ex- 
cellent arrangement, the vigorous-minded youth ts released from 
the trammels of the less vigorous, and is not compelled to lag or 
halt for his weaker fellow to overtake or keep pace with hin; but 
has a freedom to advance to the utmost bound of his aspiring. 
We cannot tell what in the nature of this wise practice should hin- 
der its adoption, at some future time, in all our collegiate im- 
stitutions. Now, the indolent or the weak-minded are a clog to 
the whole collegiate course, which must be depressed to meet 
their incapacity or inexertion. better would it be, to impose on 
each order of mind the measure only of its own intellect or in- 
dustry. Then, the weak-minded would not, out of absolute discour- 
agement, abandon all effort. And then there might be adopted in 
the colleges a definite and strict standard of merit, different, in- 
deed, according to the capacity of the different sections ; but uni- 
form in this one thing, that, requiring more of one and less of an- 
other, as respects the range of acquisition, it should demand of 
each a thorough and accurate knowledge, through the range of its 
own allotted province. With such a standard fixed, placed high, 
and adhered to, would our civil institutions require the stimulus of 
rank and promotion, to insure to every graduate a thorough ac- 
quaintance with every branch of knowledge which he should pro- 
fess and be required to understand? 

Enough has now been said to give a glimpse,—all that can be 
attempted in the limited compass of this article,—of the true 
character of the Military Academy, in its military genius, m the 
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design and arrangement of its system, both of mental improve- 
ment and of incentives to effort, and the peculiarities and effective 
results of both ; and enough has been hinted at, to be some guide 
to the most useful points of comparison between it and our strictly 
civil seminaries of learning. ‘Taken together, these topics of re- 
mark form, with respect to the Military Academy, the main part 
of what was meant to be conveyed by the expression used 
in the beginning of this article,—«ts military and academic rela- 
tions. It will be remembered, that our proposed range of topics 
mcluded one other class, more important still; namely, its mo- 
ral and religious relations. On this part of the subject the reader 
must not expect to meet a train of ideas which shall fall in, alto- 
gether, with the commonly received opinions of the country. In- 
deed, it will not be surprising if a degree of disappointment shall 
be felt by many of our readers, who entertain a friendship for the 
Military Academy, and an opinion of its necessity to the protection 
of the country, not less decided than those which are entertained by 
the writer of this article himself. ‘To such it must be said, that 
having, with good reason, taken up the pen upon a subject which 
has to do, in various and widely extended relations, with the vital 
interests of the whole United States, it would be unpardonable in 
the writer to lay it down, without touching upon its relation to 
those interests which are the widest, the most various, and the 
most indispensable of all. 

It will be in vain to search the published Reports of the Boards 
of Visitors, for satisfactory information respecting the religious 
condition of the Academy. Although “ A committee on the moral 
and religious instruction of the cadets,” ts a title which describes 
the object of one of the standing minor assemblages into which 
the Board of Visitors, at the outset of its official duties, castoma- 
rily sub-divides itself; yet the general Reports, compiled out of 
all the mimor reports, exhibit what we must be permitted to call 
a dearth of useful information or valuable suggestions upon this 
— That the reports of this minor committee to the Board, in 

ts collective capacity, are always silent and barren, can scarcely be 
( mae when we look at the names,—frequently clerical,—which 
appear upon the lists of Visitors, and which are the names of indi- 
viduals who would most naturally be selected to inquire into the 
moral concerns of the little community. In fact, 1 is known to us 
that this committee, at the very last examimation, did urge, among 
other provisions, the allowing more time to elementary religious in- 
struction ; the adding to the library for the use of cadets on : the sab- 
bath, new moral and religious books ; and the preaching of two ser- 
mons upon that day, instead of one :—declaring, that if provisions so 
indispensable cannot be extended to the cadets, considerate parents 
and guardians will esteem the promise of the institution to be mater: 
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ally impaired. But in the general Report to the Secretary of War,” 
no trace appears of those excellent suggestions, nor of any others of 
the sort; unless one sentence be dee med an exception, in the close of 
which the library i is alluded to, as being “still very deficient” in “ the 
necessary works on architecture ,chimistry, geolozy, mineralogy, and 
moral science.” In fact, the most direct allusion to religious topics 
which we have noticed in the public Reports, occurs in that part of 
the general Report of 1825, which treats of the necessity for a place 
of worship more suitable than the one which had been provided ; and 
it is in the words following: ‘If it be deemed the duty of the 
government to provide, in all cases where it can be properly done, 
for the religious observance of the sabbath, by all persons in its ser- 
vice, this “duty would seem peculiarly strong at a place of educa- 
tion, where those whose principles and characters are yet unformed, 
are to receive the moral and religious impressions which may re- 
main through life.” 

But if we scan the published Reports for information respecting 
the cadets, in relation to mere moral conduct, the statements are 
full and explicit. Committees appointed expressly to scrutinize 
the moral condition of the institution, have declared themselves 
unable to detect the prevalence of any immoral conduct whatever ; 
and a conviction has been expressed so strong as this,—that pa- 
rents may commit their sons to its control, with perfect confidence 
that their moral habits will be both preserved and amproved 
This security is ascribed to an efficient and admirable system of 
police and discipline, which forbids to the cadet the possession 
of money, even if received from a parent ; excludes intoxicating 
drinks ; establishes around the buildings a circle of sentinels from 
among the cadets themselves, to restrain misconduct and prevent 
untimely ingress and egress ; enjoins a frequent visitation of the 
rooms by the appointed officers ; reports and records the least 
infractions of rule ; and, in fact, sustains a control at once severe 
and paternal. Official documents have but one voice on this sub- 
ject. Witness the language following :—‘ In the consideration of 
this subject, there was one ‘advantage be longing to this Academy, 
which struck the minds of the Board with great foree, for it ap- 
peared to be of surpassing value. ‘The moral discipline of the in- 
stitution is perfect ; the avenues to vice are closed, and the temp- 
tations to dissipation seem to have been vigilantly guarded against 
The locality of the Academy is well adapted not only for the pro- 
motion of public convenience, but to facilitate the views and 
wishes of the instructors.’} It would seem, by this uniformity of 


* The CRD 1833 is intended; that of 1834 had not appeared at the 
time of writing this 
+ Report of the Board of Visitors, A. D 182s 
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representation, that a system of prevention and rigid police is 
found e flectual to keep young men not only orderly, but pure. 
Now it must be admitted, that this is attributing to a system of 
mere discipline, effects which the most reflecting men are ready to 
believe cannot, in the nature of the thing, belong to discipline 
alone, apart from religious influence. Such men, there is no 
question, would assert in the case of this very system, whose pre- 
ventions and enforcements have just been spread before the reader, 
that thoughtless and fatally indulgent friends will always be found 
ready to give the means of dissipation to cadets who may be in- 
clined to solicit them ; that a cordon of sentinels, placed musket 
in hand over their fellows, to insure a due observance of regu- 
lations, will connive at infractions of rule, in expectation of a like 
lenity from their fellows when made sentinels over them in turn ; 
and that even officers, who are set for the enforcement of law, 
and the detection of offenders, will not hazard their personal in- 
terest by an execution, absolutely strict, of the system whose or- 
gans they are ; except now and then one, who may be willing to 
incur the unpopular reputation with the pupil, of overbearing se- 
verity, and the forbidding character among his fellow-oflicers, of 
indiscretion and fanaticism. In fact, reflecting men are beginning 
to suspect, even in relation to colleges and ‘academies, that one 
main root and nutriment of insubordination, lies in the fact, that 
the greater the hazards and penalties which guard the law, the 
more alluring does the ambition of a perverse mind esteem the 
glory of successful transgression. Again: if one examines closely 
the real state of religious instruction and religious feeling at the 
Military Academy, he will be forced to admit, that the results, 
(whatever they be,) of the discipline under review, borrow no ad- 
dition, so far as the system is concerned, from an influence, or from 
motives, derived directly from christianity. ‘The whole amount 
of the religious services and religious influence of each week, 
is contained within the compass of one sermon and one exercise 
of public worship, upon the forenoon of the Lord’s day. There is 
no daily public prayer, either whe » the morning gun opens, or 
the evening gun dismisses, the day.* ‘The sabbath, except the 
short space allotted to public worship,—-at which the presence of 
both cadets and officers is required,-—is officially recognized, both 
m the regulations and their execution, we do not say in a 
compulsory manner, but in a practical manner, as a day of study.t 














“In the days of the first chaplain, the practice was, that he knelt in prayer at 
evening parade, and at morning roll-call 

t “On Sunday, except during the hours of divine service, (at which all the 
members of the Academic Staff and cadets must be present, ) every cadet will 
attend to reading or study in his own room.’ Regulations of Mil. Acad. Art 
109. In the manuse ript Regulations of the year 1s14, of which a copy 1s in our 
possession, the word “ study’ does not appear 
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It was not long ago that this day was selected, by authority, as the 
time for breaking up the customary two months encampment, and 
then, with tents struck and baggage regularly bestowed, marching 
into barracks. ‘There is not known to us, in the system of instruc- 
tion or “ moral discipline,” any one exercise instituted with a view 
to invite the cadet’s serious attention to his personal accountability 
as acreature of God, other than an attendance upon the one 
weekly service on the sabbath, which has been already mentioned : 
for the recitations upon moral philosophy, if general, could hardly 
be considered in that light. If, after this, any one should in- 
quire into the actual religious feeling prevalent in the institution, 
he would find the religiously disposed cadets to be but few in num- 
ber; and those few would tell him, if inquired of, that their se- 
riousness meets with but little countenance from the body of their 
fellows, and that a decided disbelief of the christian religion is a 
fashionable sentiment, under the form, sometimes of Atheism, but 
more commonly of Deism. ‘The ground for this assertion, on 
our part, is no less definite than this,—that what certain of those 
few have said, already, they would say again. But we need not 
enter into the chambers of the cadet, to find a disbelief in the 
christian revelation ; for in the corps of officers and instructors it 
is very common. If any question is put again, respecting the evi- 
dence on which such an assertion rests, the reply is this :—we 
cannot be mistaken respecting the real sentiments of men with 
whom we have argued; nor can public opinion be so far mistaken, 
as to denominate men open infidels, who are, in fact, secret be- 
lievers. We were informed not long ago, that in a particular de- 
partment,—the immediate military command of the cadets,—a ma- 
jority of the officers were infidels, or sceptics. On the other hand, 
it is not uncommon to find, in the corps of both officers and instruct- 
ors, the opposite of infidelity,-—that is, a pure and devoted chris- 
tianity : yet it is not, to say the least, so very common as to give, 
upon the whole, a religious cast to that influence which will inevi- 
tably descend upon every corps of young men, through the personal 
character of those who regulate and instruct it. It must be ad- 
mitted, therefore, that, whatever be the favorable results of the 
established discipline and police—which are unquestionably admi- 
rable—of the Military Academy, the christian religion has no 
hand in their production. 

Now it has been an opinion prevalent among those who have 
looked most deeply into the depraved tendencies of their own na- 
tive appetites and inclinations, that no assemblage of young men 
can, in the main, be preserved in a condition of pure morality, 
without the influence of the christian religion. What account, then, 
can be given of the prevalence of a pure morality, under the in- 


fluence of a system with which the christian religion has little to 
Vou. VI. 46 
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do? Why, the only true account of the matter is this,—that the 
fact is otherwise. If reflecting men, relying upon their knowledge 
of moral subjects, can say, after looking at the religious aspect of 
this Academy, that a pure morality cannot exist there ; we, know- 
ing the actual facts, are compelled to say, that it does not exist 
there, in reality. Although it is a subject not pleasant to dwell 
upon, it is not the less true, that intoxicating liquors, in spite of 
both law and vigilance, are drank largely beyond the walls of the 
academic buildings,—and often within them too,——even to the ex- 
tent of actual intoxication. Liquors can be procured in abundance 
from nuisances in the vicinity ; and the stranger, who shall walk at 
unseasonable hours in the outskirts of the public grounds, need 
not he surp.ised to meet young men in uniform, who flee into the 
woods at the sound of human footsteps. Let not this matter be 
misunderstood. Many, after all, are the noble youths who pass 
this ordeal of their virtue untainted ; but they so pass it, that 
their hearing is continually pained by the utterance of pro- 
faneness around them,* as well as, sometimes, by the open 
boasts of the impure and profligate. It will be thought super- 
fluous to add, that licentiousness prevails to an unhappy extent, 
when the so much broader fact is brought to view, that, in particu- 
Jar instances,—rare we hope,—even the younger officers of the in- 
stitution have held, in combination with their infidelity, a character 
reputed at least to be profligate. 

Now in writing thus respecting an institution of noble endow- 
ments,—whose existence, and even enlargement, are held to be 
essential to the country,}—whose system embraces two hundred 
and fifty young men in its moral influence, and whose moral re- 
sults affect, not America alone, but the world present and the 
world to come, we give all considerations of personal feeling to 
the winds. Doubtless, however, in writing thus, we know the 
grounds which we go upon, and know them to be sure. And it 
is an obligation of no trifling import which is imposed upon us, by 
the fact, that the individuals who can possibly write the truth upon 
this subject are few; for those who understand the matter best, 
are, almost of course, inmates, in some respect, of the institution, 
and are forbidden, under severe penalties, the use of the pen in 





* Several months since, a meeting of cadets opposed to profane swearing, was 
invited, for the purpose of adopting measures to discourage the practice. A 
large number attended ; but their opponents, more numerous still, voted the sub- 
ject down. 


t “The Board would recommend that the superintendent be instructed to fur- 
nish a plan of a building, capable of uniting all the accommodations required by 
the officers and cadets now at the Academy, and of being extended whenever 
the government may think it expedient to enlarge this institution, and render it 
proportionate to our vast territories and rapidly increasing population.”’ Report 
of the Board of Visitors, A. D. 1833. 
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relation to subjects of a class with this.* But, if no more were 
true of the Military Academy, than that the christian religion has 
little to do there with the system of exercises and instructions, can 
it be presumed by any one to be either possible or right, that the 
religious community should continue uninformed respecting the 
negleeted religious condition of an institution so effective? How 
much more then is it a time to speak, when the existing tenden- 
cies are irreligious, and vicious example is an active temptation ! 
And yet, many a parent commits his son to these influences, all 
unaware of their nature ; nay, even supposing, with entire confi- 
dence, that they are pure and right. 

The question, doubtless, has arisen before this, in the reader’s 
mind, how it is be explained, that successive Boards of Visitors 
should have been so far mistaken, as they have been, if the 
morality of the Academy is such as the above statements repre- 
sent it to be? ‘This is a matter not difficult of explanation ; and 
although it will not be necessary to go over, much in detail, the 
grounds of the mistake, the reader may still expect to be led to 
some general view, in which the mistake shall be seen to have been 
neither unnatural nor very astonishing. By glancing back upon 
the ground which has been passed already, the reader will per- 
ceive, that the system of discipline and police established at the 
Academy, very excellent and promising in itself, does carry on its 
face the aspect of such efficiency and broad extent, as might avail 
to exclude the temptations to dissipation, and keep far away the 
means of vicious indulgence,—to present motives to good conduct, 
of insuperable power, and to make the detection of offenders 
too sure to permit of transgression. Is it altogether surprising, if, 
in the absence of all suspicion to the contrary, a strict discipline 
has been confounded with morality ; under the conviction that the 
‘avenues to vice,” to speak in language already quoted, “ are 
closed,” and that “the moral discipline of the institution is per- 
fect”? In the absence, let it be repeated, of all suspicion to the 
contrary,—for infidelity is known by no distinctive mark in the 
forehead, and profligacy is not always, in manner, distinguishable 
from purity,—visitants at the Point are uniformly witnesses, in 
common with the Board of Visitors, to the most gentlemanly de- 
portment of officers, and an orderly and proper external demeanor 
of cadets; the rooms, the dress, the personal carriage, show, in 
their neat and proper regulation, the results of a well-devised 





* “ All publications relative to the Military Academy, or transactions at the 
Military Academy, are strictly prohibited. Any professor, assistant professor, 
teacher, academic officer or cadet, therefore, who shall be at all concerned in 
writing or publishing any article of such character, in any newspaper or pamph- 
let, or in writing or publishing any handbill, shall be dismissed the service, of 
otherwise severely punished.’ 


Regulations of the Military Academy, Art. 122 
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system, and an able superintendence. When the examination-hall 
becomes the scene of action, the Board are spectators of the even 
and unembarrassed progress of academic exercises ; and of the rea- 
diness, clearness, and even eloquence, with which the principles 
of science and of scientific art are depicted. ‘Through the day, 
a business-like air envelops the institution ; the students sleep 
and wake at the sound of the tattoo and reveille ; the inspections, the 
meals, the recitations, fall into their place with the noiseless step of 
military rule: all the while the national flag floats over the beauti- 
ful plane of the Academy ; which, in the morning, is enlivened by 
the evolutions and music of guard-mounting, and on which, at 
sunset, when the evening parade begins, columns of cadets are 
seen marching out, brilliant with armor and the grace of youth. 
The place itself, made venerable by the remains of redoubts cast 
up in the war of the revolution, and by the mouldering walls of 
Fort Putnam,—decidedly the finest ruin in the land,—the scene 
itself, embosomed in the primitive peaks of the highlands of New- 
York, and looking far up the course of the Hudson, awaken a dis- 
position and feelings which are in enison with any thing rather 
than with suspicion and fault-finding. 

Under these circumstances, it would be idle to expect, ordinarily, 
from the Boards of Visitors, although constituted in general of men 
who would scrupulously regard moral purity as being essential to 
every institution ; and, in individual instances, of men to whom 
its spiritual interests would be matter of deep solicitude,—to ex- 
pect, we say, any very close scrutiny into either. It is much to be 
regretted, therefore, that those individuals, who, out of enmity to 
this institution, have busied themselves with arraying against it 
causeless reproaches and matters of alarm, should not, out of a 
better motive,—that is, out of a real love of the country and the 
institution too,——search out the only true causes of alarm, and 
make them the ground of a thorough moral reform. Let a court 
of inquiry be ordered for the purpose,—what harm can fall upon 
the Academy? Its existence—without going into the question of 
peace and war,—-is firmly believed to be essential to the country ; 
and the only real obstacles to its prosperity will be found ultimate- 
ly to be, these moral defects which it has been our labor dictinctly to 
point out. But let not the members of such a court be tempori- 
zing, half-way men, themselves regardless of God and heaven ; but 
let them be men who will not shrink from the difficulties of a deli- 
cate but deeply serious inquiry. 

But, while it ought not to be alledged that an indifference to 
the morality of the institution at West Point, has been at the bot- 
tom of any, even of the erroneous impressions which the Reports 
of the Visitors may have been instrumental in extending ; it will 
still be questioned, why it is, that its spiritual concerns have beer 
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left to rest, for the most part, in silent neglect? To this question 
we suppose the reply must be, that our government and our public 
men have too little solicitude themselves respecting those spiritual 
concerns,—and that the number of the Visitors who have been men 
of a feeling to be touched with anxiety on the subject, have been 
too few to give the impress of their spirit to the Reports. Indeed, 
in relation to this particular Report of 1832, the question, if it 
were put, would be answered best by relating transactions nearly 
connected with it in the order of time: and this is the answer 
which the subject demands; since the transactions alluded to, 
which did not take place in a corner, are both an illustration of 
our topic, and the sign and monument of a state of things existing 
inthe army. For what effectual attention, we ask in reply, can a 
Board of Visitors be expected to bestow upon spiritual questions 
out of its own precincts, when the president of the Board, being 
the officer of highest rank in the U. S. army, and having choice of 
the day upon which to receive the military honors due to his 
superior command, did, in fact, choose Sunday ; and when, in pur- 
suance of that choice, those honors were paid? All this too, 
at a moment when, in common with the body of men over whom 
he presided, that officer was acting under a commission from the 
executive of the nation, to judge and report respecting the religious 
concerns of the very institution whose pupils and officers were 
thus called out upon consecrated hours, to be witnesses and or- 
gans of a military review. Shall it not be recollected now, that 
the same officer, in 1826, when he visited the post in his then 
capacity of Inspector of the Academy, having at that time also 
his choice of days upon which to receive the honors of the post, 
did, in fact, choose the sabbath? Grieved at the selection, the 
chaplain of the post petitioned for a change ; but no change was 
granted. The chaplain remonstrated ; but the remonstrance passed 
unnoticed: and on Sunday morning, with the march of a bat- 
talion, amid the roll of drums and the firing of artillery, a mortal 
man received from fellow-mortals his measured perquisite of sound 
and circumgyration, before going up to the house of public wor- 
ship. The chaplain’s text was appropriate to the circumstances, 
“ Remember the sabbath day to keep it holy:’’ but the impres- 
sions made by a solemn discourse, whatever at the time their na- 
ture may have been, seem not, after a lapse of years, to have 
been left so deep as to interfere with a propensity to have the 
transaction repeated. But yet divine truth has an efficacy ; for in 
1832 the cannon were dispensed with. 

Now, then, let the question ring through the nation,—Of what 
avail are fortresses and bulwarks, compared with the favor of the Al- 
mighty Being at whose word the rocks they stand upon will one day 
melt away? Of what avail against an invader will be the column 
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of infaritry, and the dreadful precision and force of artillery, com- 
pared with the fatal avail against ourselves of sabbaths kept holy 
by a wanton display of noisy observances, and of such exemplars 
set forth in the immediate presence of our only school of military 
science,—combined with such a neglect of serious evangelical pi- 
ety within it,—as seem likely to perpetuate the like holy keeping 
through succeeding generations of young officers who are to come 
out from under its forming influence?* ‘The question is now 
fairly raised, whether those young sons of the country, who are 
the promise of her future army, shall bid as fair for moral excel- 
lence as her other educated youth? or whether, by the system 
that trains them to be soldiers, they are to be regarded simply as 
beings having five feet six inches of stature, a personal carriage, 
an intellect, a soul for war, and—nothing more ? 

What mind can conceive the full importance of this subject! The 
forty young men who annually issue from the Military Academy, are 
as precious, in their own immortal nature, as any other equal number 
in the land, and their influence will be as great. In truth, their in- 
fluence, in one respect, is in a condition to surpass all other analo- 
gous influence; inasmuch as, falling into the channel of a single- 
profession, which is widely separate from all others, is organized 
and under a chief, it becomes an energy collected and combined. 
Under the direct control of themselves and their fellows, there will 
continue to be enlisted, in time of peace, an army of five thousand 
men,—which in time of war must become greatly increased. ‘The 
moral condition of this whole body, the character of the garrisons 
in peace, and the camp in war, will depend upon the disposition 
of the officers.t| Our frontier posts grow each to a settlement, 
into whose bosom are gathered the sources of a wide-spread hap- 
piness, or of extended evil ; and the western posts especially, far 
away in the twilight of civilization, make up, each in its place, the 
whole intelligent society of the region. ‘These are the points of con- 
tact between civilized and savage life ; and these help to give to the 
inhabitants of the forest fixed impressions concerning the white man 
and his religion. At home, an entire department of the government 
is surnamed with the title of War ; and with it the department of In- 





* The subjeet calls to mind a reply, intended, probably, for a jeu d’esprit, 
which some persons will remember to have been made by a United States’ officer 
of high rank, to a clergyman, who inquired of him, what the necessity is for 
maintaining Sunday military inspections? The reply was, “ O, sir, if you were 
to dispense with Sunday inspections, you would break up the whole religion of 
the army.” 

t The happy moral effects with which a body of soldiers may be visited, in a 
moderate time, and through the efforts of a very few individuals, may be seen by 
any one who can compare the condition of the detachment of common soldiers 
now stationed at West Point, with the condition of the same detachment 
four or five years ago 
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dian affairs is permanently united. ‘The public character of the 
military officer ; the fondness of mankind for military display ; the 
fascination of military glory, and the charm of military manners, 
are circumstances which, in the feelings of a certainclass in the 
higher walks of society, invest the principles, the habits, and the 
sentiments of the military man, with a degree of persuasive force, 
such as makes the question an anxious one for the country ,—what 
are those principles, habits, and sentiments to be? All this in- 
fluence at home, and on the frontier, and this persuasive force of 
habits and opinions; all this moral control over the thousands of 
private soldiers ; all this personal character pervading the immor- 
tal mind, is gathered within the compass, and matured under the 
influences, and directed to good or to evil by the officers and pro- 
fessors of the Military Academy. 

The question, therefore,—what is to be done? or rather, the 
question—what ought public opinion to demand? is already set- 
tled by the force of these considerations. ‘The inquiry upon 
which we have now entered is not a theoretical or a speculative one, 
such as if it were intended to inquire, what ought to be done? and 
what might be demanded if mankind were a perfect race, or much 
better than they are? but the inquiry respects changes actually 
proposed, and results to be accomplished by the efforts of men ; 
taking men as they are, and taking the world as it is. Beyond a 
doubt, then, we say, the public sentiment ought to require, that the 
Miltary Academy shall be regulated upon principles which are 
favorable to seriousness and piety tn the mind of the cadet. ‘To 
be specific upon one or two fundamental points: It ought to re- 
quire, that the sabbath shall be officially regarded and treated as 
holy time, and be so observed, as far as exercise of public wor- 
ship and the personal influence and example of the academic staff 
can secure such an observance. It should require again, that the 
officers and instructors be—not only toa great extent, as they are 
already, but uniformly and altogether—men without reproach ; men 
whose example and sentiments will not militate against, if they do 
not promote, the prevalence of christian principle. ‘These are no 
confined nor sectarian propositions ; but they rest upon the broad 
ground common to all christians. But some one will ask, If the de- 
mand be advanced thus far, why not farther, even to the extent of 
requiring that the academic staff shall consist of men not merely 
trreproachable, but pious? why not to the extent of setting up a 
test of opinions, and regulating all civil government in conformity 
with acreed? A reply is at hand:—the fact, that there is such a 
thing as possible extravagance, never had a tendency yet to prove 
that there is not such a thing as actual propriety. In this case, the 
matter is entirely unembarrassed. If young men were merely phy- 
sical beings, it would be totally immaterial what qualities the drill- 
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officer did not possess, so he were capable of training them to right 
motions, and a firm and graceful carriage. If young men were 
merely intellectual beings, it would not matter what other endow- 
ments the instructor might lack, so he were skilled in developing 
the comprehension, the reason, and the invention, in their full and 
duly regulated exercise ; but if they who are the subjects of an 
education, are also moral and immortal beings, then, by the terms of 
the proposition, and by the voice of nature and necessity, the in- 
structor whose opinions do not consist with the elementary truths 
which relate to spiritual existence, is rejected as a perilous function- 
ary, who cannot deal with the immature mind of youth, without 
hazard te its everlasting happiness. If it would create turmoil to 
intrust the intelligent youth at West Point to the management of 
men, whose instructions were so imbued with empirical science and 
false philosophy, that they must fail to set forth in a right manner 
the simplest elementary notions; a disapproval still more justand deep 
would seem to be called for, if the immortal beings there assembled 
are exposed, even in solitary instances, to the moral influence of men 
who cannot be acquainted with the very first principles of moral 
excellence, because they do not know, or at least acknowledge, 
that the christian revelation is true. It is no parrying of these 
allegations, to rejoin, that the departments of scientific, intellectual 
and military instruction in the Academy, are confined to their own spe- 
cific subjects, without having any thing to do with moral sentiments. 
If, by the limitation of these departments, it is the professor’s and the 
assistant’s business to impart knowledge, each one in his own province 
only, without attempting directly to impart religion ; then, inci- 
dentally, all sceptical assistants every day do what is not their 
business, and they cannot avoid it,—they impart irreligion. The 
subject, therefore, as we before said, is plain; and, to accomplish 
with respect to it every thing that our argument has proposed, there 
needs no express legislation,—no introduction of a new executive 
principle,—no interference with any old one. The responsibility 
of public measures always has rested, ultimately, with individuals ; 
and, for their acts, public individuals do and must account to 
public opinion. ‘That there is a limit, at least, beyond which the 
supreme authorities of the nation could not, if they were disposed 
to do it, contravene the general sentiment, if that sentiment has 
right upon its side, will hardly be questioned. Does any man 
suppose, for example, that the executive of the nation, at any 
time in the last twenty years, could, if it had been so dispo- 
sed, have imposed upon the chaplaincy of the Military Acade- 
my anincumbent of acknowledged immorality ; or, that the act, if 
it were done, could long continue to take effect, under the expos- 
tulations of the moral and serious body of the community? At the 
present moment, certainly, an act of that nature could not take effect ; 
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yet in England, a parallel act might both take effect and stand. 
The reason, that what might take place in the one case could 
not in the other, is to be found, not in the diversity of constitu- 
tional law, or practice, but in the different extent of permission 
given by the public voice. 

Here, then, lies the plain and open field of access to this diffi- 
cult subject. In gaining it, the only opposing heights will be sur- 
mounted, when the public mind shall have been led up to such an 
elevation of moral feeling and perception, that it shall take an ex- 
tended view of its real interests, and the means of securing them. 
In entering upon it, our foot-hold is the sure principle, that whatso- 
ever is in itself necessary and right, can always be done by unex- 
ceptionable means, whenever the public choose to do it. If the 
serious and sober-minded mass of the nation once put itself in 
motion towards the enterprise, short-sighted must be the adversary 
who shall hope to check it in the onset, by technical impediments, 
or stay itin the pursuit, by the whoop and yell of “church and 
state,” when in full view of an object of such rightful possession 
and pre-eminent importance, as the purity and piety of its youth. 
[tis one thing to advocate the clothing of religious functionaries with 
temporal authority and immunities, and another thing to entertain 
the expectation and design of reducing under the sway of supreme 
love to God, and just and equal love to men, the press, the army, 
the government, and the people. ‘The Jast is the avowed desire 
of the whole christian public ; the first will never be accomplished 
but in opposition to every evangelical sect in the country, and 
by an union of corrupt religionists, crafty politicians, immoral 
men, infidels, and haters of christianity. ‘To return, however, to 
the principal idea of this paragraph :—the responsibility of all the 
public arrangements, and all the selections of officers at the Military 
Academy, rests ultimately with individuals ; and those individuals 
cannot do otherwise than obey the public voice, whenever clearly 
expressed, and with right on its side. Public opinion, therefore, 
must rectify all the evils of which it has been our province to 
speak in this article; and that public opinion must be itself moved 
by the mass of religious men in the country, who alone, in this 
as in every benevolent undertaking, have both the lever and the 
place to stand on,—holding, as they do, the power of divine 
truth, and the promise of final success in applying it. If it 
is plain from all that has been said, that the cadets at the 
Military Academy are not now in circumstances favorable to pi- 
ety, but that they may and ought to be in circumstances which 
shall be so; and if it is judged to be a subject of high and ge- 
neral importance, men of this class have only to attend to it, 
and to feel it. Then, to the power of feeling they may add 
the efficacy of discourse and argument. The press is open to 
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their public expositions of what is wise and right: ‘The Boards of 
Visitors may and will prove a powerful auxiliary to their end, 
if once they are made to perceive the attention, expectation 
and hope, with which religious men will regard their faithful en- 
deavors to favor true religion i in the seminary. Inthe whole com- 
munity, the judicious and the sober-minded,—all who respect 
religion,—all who understand that purity of morals can be sus- 
tained only by the aid of religious motives, and all who perceive 
that public happiness cannot consist with laxity of religious opinion, 
will naturally give to the religious side of the question the assis- 
tance of their judgment, their talents, and their personal influence. 
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Art. 11.—T ur Parttosopryy anp INriuence or Hasir, IN rts 
Revation TO INTEMPERANCE. 


How is it that the faculties of the drunkard become so fettered 
by the power of his appetite ?—is a question which is oftener asked 
than satisfactorily answered, even at thisday. We see him often, 
in his sober moments, before reason and conscience have lost their 
dominion, calmly surveying his past conduct, deploring the strength 
of his propensity, and forming resolutions of amendment. He 
seems fully aware of his danger,—of the bondage in which he is 
held,—of the sickness, degradation and poverty which are before 
him. He looks into the abyss which is opening to receive him, 
and shudders at the sight. And yet, though trembling and recoil- 
ing, repenting and resolving, we see him persevere in his mad 
course with a dogged and fatal ‘determination, and with as passive a 
surrender of the ‘voluntary powers, as if he were a mass of matter 
driven by machinery. He seems proof against the most powerful 
motives which can be brought to bear upon a reasonable and 
moral being. He shows practically a perfect disregard, an entire 
recklessness even, of personal considerations and selfish interests. 
He sacrifices life, health and happiness, in mere waptonness ; and 
thus denies himself every thing that is worthy of a wish, even in 
aman of pleasure. He courts wretchedness, poverty and disgrace, 
infirmity, disease and death, as if they were the expected sources 
of supreme delight. Whence this strange, this apparently un- 
natural preference of evil to good, of pain to pleasure? How is it 
that a single appetite, primarily perhaps a feeble one, is enabled 
in a little time to enslave every other, and to bring under its 
absolute authority the whole animal, intellectual, and moral nature 
of man? 

It will be our object in the following article, in as concise and 
familiar a way as possible, to inquire into the origin and growth of 
this appetite, and to ascertain, if we can, the secret of its power. 
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We shall commence a search among the elements of our nature; 
and shall there find, if we mistake not, an ever-present and all- 
controlling principle, by the aid of which we shall be able to solve 
mysteries, answer many difficult questions, and finally, make 
appear consistent and conformable to known laws, what, to super- 
ficial eyes, may seem anomalous and contradictory. ‘This princi- 
ple is the principle of association, or in terms more familiar, but 
not exactly synonymous,—Aalit; a principle which is known to 
have an almost unbounded influence over the thoughts, feelings 
and actions of men, but whose influence is even more extensive 
and more powerful than is generally suspected. 

Ardent spirit (with some very rare exceptions,) is not naturally 
pleasant to the taste ; it only becomes so in consequence of asso- 
ciation. We shall, in the first place, attempt to show how this 
change happens. 

It is a familiar truth, that an impression made on the senses, or 
an idea of any sort, whatever its character originally, whether 
pleasant or painful, or merely indifferent, will, in process of time, 
become either agreeable or disagreeable, as it may have formed 
part of a series of agreeable or disagreeable feelings. It will par- 
take of the qualities of the thoughts with which it has ever been 
associated, or of the images and recollections which it calls up to 
the mind, whatever these may be. It does this in conformity to 
a fundamental law of our mental economy. An emotion never 
fails to give its own complexion and attributes to an object with 
which it has uniformly stood connected, either as an effect or 
concomitant, and even to diffuse itself over an entire train of rela- 
ted perceptions and conceptions. ‘Thus certain objects, animate 
or inanimate, become beautiful or attractive to the eye, or the 
contrary, according to the nature of their associate ideas, or ac- 
cording as they revive the remembrance of health or sickness, 
utility or destructiveness, pleasure or pain. ‘Thus are formed all 
our stronger attachments and antipathies.* ‘Thus is contracted 
a love or a disgust for certain drugs, certain drinks, certaim arti- 
cles of food, ete. No man ever liked the taste of tobacco or 
opium naturally, but he likes the excitement which it produces, 
and for this reason takes it. He swallows it, first for its effect, 
but finally, not for its effect only, but also for its own sake. ‘That 
which was once in itself positively disgusting, is now as_ positively 
delightful ; and this, because it has been the uniform means and in- 
variable accompaniment of delight. ‘That this is a true account 
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* We at present think of no antipathy more universal, or in certain cases 
with more difficulty traced to its origin, than that wich is entertained for some 
of the serpent tribe. That this is founded in association, is evinced by the fact 
that children manifest no such antipathy. We have knowledge of a child that 
was caught playing with a huge black snake ' 
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of the matter, may be proved by a very simple experiment. Let 
these drugs be so managed that their effects are not pleasurable, 
but the contrary ; or in other words, let there be seen in them 
only the images of pain and death ;—let tobacco never be used 
but in quantities so large as to sicken or make dizzy, and opium 
except in combination with nauseating doses of tartar emetic or 
the like, and an appetite for them will never be acquired. Offen- 
sive as they are to an uncorrupted taste, thus managed, they will 
become even more so by use. It is well known that certain 
medicines, in themselves not particularly unpalatable, come to be 
extremely so, in consequence of frequent association with certain 
disagreeable effects. By the force of such associations, any of 
their sensible properties,—their smell, their sight, their touch even, 
—may be made to excite disgust. We have often known the de- 
sire of the dyspeptic for certain articles of food, changed into an 
indifference or loathing, merely in consequence of the physician 
having pointed them out as injurious to health ; thus having caused 
in the mind of the confiding invalid, an association of such articles 
with the ideas of sickness and pain. 

Men acquire a fondness for alcohol, on the same principle that 
they do for other stimulating drugs and drinks. As this substance 
produces a very Ingh degree of ‘pleasureable excitement, it is the 
source of a very strong, nay, incurable attachment. Were it not 
for this excitement, nobody would ever gain a relish for it. Were 
it used only in combination with such articles as would change its 
effects, and thereby prevent a customary association ; were its taste 
as constantly the forerunner of unmixed pain, as it is now of high 
animal enjoyment, it would be swallowed with as much aversion 
and loathing as the bitterest drug. _ It will be recollected by our rea- 
ders, how a few years ago, a certain medicine, ( Chambers’, ) whose 
active ingredient was tartar emetic, was recommended, (mixed 
with ardent spirits,) and extensively used as a sovereign cure for 
intemperance, and how it failed of its promised effect. ‘This fail- 
ure was not owing to an erroneous principle involved in the pre- 
scription, (for it contained a correct one,) but to an under estimate 
of the strength of an association. In theory, the means were ad- 
mirably adapted to the desired end, but they wanted potency. 
They were manifestly too feeble to be put in opposition to a habit 
which had been strengthening, and extending its influence, and 
striking deeper its roots, for years. ‘There is in the mind of the 
drunkard, a connection between ardent spirit and its customary and 
known effects, too invincibly strong to be broken by any ordinary 
or momentary force. ‘There is accumulated and embodied in that 
one thing, (his favorite drink,) a thousand delightful remembran- 
ces and associations, which a brief series of moderate or even vig- 
orous impressions cannot obliterate or disconnect. Chambers’ 
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medicine, if faithfully used, is well calculated to secure against the 
formation of intemperate habits ; but it has not power enough to 
break up such habits when formed, at least when taken only with 
the trembling resolution of a drunkard. 

To say nothing of the common and dangerous practice of mix- 
ing sugar and other palatable articles with alcohol, in order to cover 
its taste, and cheat the senses of the inexperienced and unwary,—a 
practice which makes the latter an agreeable, and consequently de- 
sirable drink, until the habit of intemperance can be thoroughly 
formed, or until the poison comes to be loved for the sake of its 
effects, and still later, for its inherent or sensible properties ; to say 
nothing of this detestable fraud practiced upon the senses, and of 
its melancholy consequences, there are other circumstances, in 
some measure accidental, and generally overlooked, which contri- 
bute in no small degree to create a relish, and subsequently an un- 
conquerable appetite, for the drug in question. ‘These circumstan- 
ces, (the operation of which upon the mind is also to be explained 
by the principle of association), are to be found in the connections 
in which ardent spirit is most often seen, (or used to be before the 
present temperance enterprise was begun.) It usually appears 
and figures largely, or formerly did, on public and exciting occasions, 
and among fashionable assemblies, where health, and wit, and joy, 
and every thing which can swell the heart, flow freely ; where liberty 
is unrestrained ; where care and sorrow are forgotten; where mu- 
sic and festivity contribute to enliven the scene and thrill the bo- 
som. In consequence of a constant association with every occasion 
of great excitement and enjoyment, the intoxicating bowl comes to 
be regarded, according to principles already considered, not only as 
the inseparable companion, but finally as the sign and representa- 
tive, and very substance indeed, of that with which it has so often 
co-existed ; it reflects from its surface the objects and images of 
which it has only been the associate. It is these reflected beauties 
which catch the eye and ruin the prospects of thousands. ‘They 
communicate to the poisonous draught a charm and a flavor which 
it would not otherwise possess. ‘The man who has been accustom- 
ed to view ardent spirit as the inseparable accompaniment of 
merry hearts and smiling faces, public rejoicing and kindly saluta- 
tion, convivial meetings and fashionable assemblies, will of course 
come to regard the former, not merely as the physical means of so 
much animal excitement, but as the center and source of the very 
delights of which it has been the mere attendant, but which have 
never been felt, or seen, or heard of, without it,—as the imperson- 
ation, so to speak, of all those pleasures which are the almost ex- 
clusive desire of many minds. ‘The vicious association now under 
consideration, has been strengthened by every expedient which in- 
genuity can invent, or depraved appetite suggest. A monster, (ar- 
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dent spirit,) which ought to be viewed only with hatred and dis- 
gust, has had thrown around it all the fascinations of music and po- 
etry ; it is represented as a god to be worshiped,—the companion of 
merry hearts, honorable minds, and dignified life; the sign of freedom, 
the source of every pleasure; the assuager of grief, the universal 
comforter. It is set forth in the garb of an angel, with all the decora- 
tions and attractions with which fancy can adorn it. All the arts 
which can entice, delude or destroy, are called into requisition, and 
exhausted in the work of embellishment. ‘The praises of Bacchus 
you will hear chanted even in the nursery; you will find them 
celebrated in our national ballads,—the most durable form in which 
a popular sentiment ever appears. Ideas which ought never to be 
united, are thus permanently joined, and engraved upon the mind 
in imperishable characters. Associations which should only excite 
loathing and horror, are thus familiarized and cherished ; until a vile 
and slimy thing, (the drunkard’s god,) whose very touch is corrup- 
tion, and whose embrace is death, is hugged to the bosom as an an- 
gel and savior. Is it strange then, that ardent spirit should be 
desired and sought, even before its stimulating qualities have be- 
come known from experience ?—that a love, an appetite for it, 
should be contracted antecedently even to its use? 

‘Thus we have shown, and we trust satisfactorily, how alcohol 
comes to be loved as a drink, first on account of agreeable asso- 
ciations, and subsequently for itsownsake. We have shown howa 
passion for it is formed, grows to maturity, and finally gains a 
mastery over all the faculties. We have shown how the taste of 
a thing, naturally indifferent, or even disgusting, becomes, by the 
force of association, highly agreeable ; : and we “might show, in the 
same way, how each one ‘of the series of mental and bodily 
changes, necessarily connected with the immediate gratification of 
the drunkard’s appetite, becomes in like manner agreeable. The 
truth is, these changes compose a train of consecutive feelings, 
which are intimately united in the attainment of a common end. 
They bear, individually, a fixed and identical relation to certain 
objects, certain ultimate effects, and certain associate pleasures ; 
so that the same law, the same remembrances, or other circum- 
stances, that would make any one of these feelings pleasurable, 
would make them all so. As the result of their intimate union, 
they borrow the hues and attributes of one another, as well as ac- 
quire a common character from the identity of their associations. 
They are situated alike in all respects; each calls to mind agreea- 
ble images of the past, which are soon converted into realities ; 
each brings along with it a separate and finally inherent delight. 
If the taste of brandy may become delightful because it is accom- 
panied by the recollection of a certain kind of animal excitement, 
ete.; so, for the same reason, may the sight of it, the smelt of it, 
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the sound of it as it is poured from the decanter, the poising of the 
glass which contains it, its application to the lips, and the muscu- 
lar act of swallowing. So intimate is the connection of these 
changes, such their common character and common object, such 
the reciprocity of their influence and the similarity of their indi- 
vidual associations, that they may be said to constitute a single, 
continuous, prolonged impression, homogeneous in all its parts, 
and delightful, (in the first instance,) by virtue of its relation to 
recollected pleasures. ‘That each of these changes is inherently 
agreeable to the intemperate man, is very plain. Who has not 
seen him thrown into a rapture at the very sight of his favorite 
stimulus? Who has not beheld his countenance beaming, not 
with the thought of prospective joy merely, but with present de- 
light, as he catches a glimpse of the god he adores; as he com- 
mences and carries on the train of actions necessary to place the 
fiery dragon in his bosom ? 

We shall now, we trust, be able to understand why the refor- 
mation of the drunkard is so rare and so difficult. All know, prac- 
tically, how hard it is to disassociate impressions and thoughts, or 
motions which have long co-existed, or followed one another fre- 
quently in a train. Even when there is no mixture of emotions 
to confound the judgment and force the will, as it were, such a 
thing is often impossible. ‘Take a simple instance, by way of illus- 
tration. ‘The name of a dear friend, seen or heard, calls up to the 
mind the image of that friend, even in spite of one’s self. So 
powerful is association, in binding together two mental affections 
which have no natural relation to each other. It has no less 
power upon an entire train; and it matters not whether this train 
is made up of impressions and ideas, or of ideas simply, or of voli- 
tions. ‘The effect of repetition in associating certain muscular 
feelings, and facilitating certain bodily movements, may be seen in 
the violin-player, the opera-dancer, ete. ‘These movements seem 
to be almost mechanical in experienced and dexterous performers. 
Let an oft-repeated series of motions of this sort be but com- 
menced, and they are carried on in regular order, and the entire 
series completed, unconsciously, as it were, and of necessity. It 
sometimes requires reiterated effort and powerful volition, even 
when the mind is unpossessed of any absorbing passion, to break 
such a series suddenly at some desired point. What musician, 
who has tried it, has not found difficulty in arresting at once his 
voice, or the motions of his fingers, in the midst of some very rapid 
and complicated strain ? 

Now the drunkard has indulged his appetite unrestrained for 
many years. A certain series of mental and bodily changes, con- 
nected with the complete gratification of this appetite, has been 
repeated thousands of times ; so that now there should be, accor- 
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ding to a law of association, the utmost facility, nay, an almost 
irresistible tendency, to pass along this series to its end, when it has 
once been commenced. Such is the effect of repetition upon the 
mind and the muscular system. It is thus that a habit is formed. 

But there 1s a peculiarity in the case of the spirit-drinker, which 
gives this habit far greater than its usual sway ; which, in his case, 
takes away the power of resistance, as often as he feels the im- 
pulses of his appetite, and possesses the means of indulgence. 
This peculiarity is to be found in the emotions which we have al- 
ready pointed out, as mingling with and enlivening that train of 
associated impressions and ideas, or volitions, which is connected 
with the act of spirit-drinking. ‘These emotions are a vivid pre- 
sent pleasure, composed of delightful recollections and agreeable 
sensations, and an eager, almost devouring desire of known pros- 
pective joy. ‘These emotions, in a time of exposure, or when 
the means of gratifying his propensity are at hand, take entire and 
exclusive possession of the intemperate man. ‘They confound 
him ; they overwhelm him, as it were, and bear him off on a tide 
of rapturous excitement. A thousand delightful images of the 
past and of the future,—recollections, associations and anticipa- 
tions,—cluster around and flow in upon the soul in one continuous 
and overpowering stream. ‘They distract ; they ravish; they al- 
most stultify. The rational and moral faculties, which at other 
times may prompt and control the conduct, are spell-bound. If 
reason presents ideas to the understanding at all, it is so indistinctly, 
so confusedly, and in such rapid succession, that they make no 
impression, and of course lead to no action. A current of deep 
passion sets fiercely through the brain, overturning and uprooting 
the very foundations of the mind, and sweeping away the wreck 
and relics of its fury into a sea of temporary oblivion. On this 
flood of feeling, the frenzied slave of appetite is borne along, he 
knows not whither. He hears the roar, perhaps, but he sees not 
the danger. Under these circumstances, stunned, prostrate, and 
in fetters, he is delivered over to the direction of the only principle 
which retains its dominion, to wit, habit ;—a principle which is all- 
powerful, even when the intellect is unclouded, but which is su- 
preme when this is gone ;—a principle which retains its strength 
unimpaired, even after every other is annihilated.* When the 
passions are lashed into fury ; when the judgment is dethroned, and 
the power of reflection gone ; when all the territorial land-marks 
and defensive barriers of mind are removed ; it is then that the 





* The shock communicated to the system by some sudden and overwhelming 
emotion, may be so serious as even to suspend the operation of habit, in common 
with ee J mental manifestation. There then follows syncope, a state some- 
what analogous, or even death. Such an event has often been produced by ex 
travagant joy, surprise, or fear. 
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force of habit is most conspicuous, most irresistible. It is then 
that man is most of a machine. He then has little more con- 
sciousness and command of his movements, than a piece of iron 
under the influence of a magnet. Deprived of reason and the 
moral sense,—the balance-wheels of the human mind,—the natu- 
ral antagonists of custom, and the baser principles of action,—he 
is handed over to the mercy of the winds and waves, to float pas- 
sively down the stream, which has so often borne him, like some 
unresisting and frightful wreck. 

But to drop metaphor : the inebriate grows dizzy at the very 
sight of his favorite stimulus ; he is transported, infatuated. Under 
these circumstances, he does as he has been accustomed to do in 
similar situations and with similar feelings, and for no other rea- 
son than because he has been so accustomed ; emotions arise, the 
body moves, the muscles contract, in the precise manner and 
order which custom has taught them. The will itself, so far as 
the liberty of choice is concerned, is the powerless slave of habit. 
Man is little else than a breathing automaton. ‘Turn the eye of 
the drunkard upon the object of his desire, and that familiar series 
of corporeal movements, which is necessary to place the accursed 
poison in contact with its afiiliated organ the stomach, is begun as 
if by instinct, or invincible necessity. Let this series but be 
commenced, and the mere force of custom will carry forward the 
suicidal process, and place the fatal cup to the lips, before reason 
and conscience have waked from their lethargy. In the presence 
of the brandy-bottle, the intemperate man is like the charmed bird, 
which struggles, and flutters, and presently flies into the open jaws 
of its enemy. In the former case, however, there is no effort to 
break the charm, as in the latter. ‘There is no hesitating, no al- 
ternate advancing and retreating, no spinning around in the air 
and approaching in circles. ‘The confirmed drunkard, (we speak 
not of incipient ones,) never doubts, never struggles for release. 
His motions are all direct. With his eye fixed upon the image 
before him, and with an agony of soul too deep for utterance, he 
rushes at once to the deadly embrace. 

By way of illustration, and in demonstration of the correctness 
of the view here taken, relative to the effects of deep emotion in 
disturbing the equilibrium of the mind, and suspending its reflec- 
tive operations, we would refer to the man profoundly agitated with 
the passion of anger or fear. What is the state of the understand- 
ing in these circumstances ?—of those faculties which are cal- 
culated to suggest prudential, moral and rational considerations ? 
Reason is gone; the ability to judge,—to balance considerations, 
is taken away: even the capacity to think is destroyed. The no- 
blest intellect is prostrate, and the greatest among men exhibits but 
the fury of a madman, or the weakness of a child. ‘There is no 
Vou. VI. 48 
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cognizance taken of present acts ; there is properly no consciousness 
of them. The entire soul is in the possession of one intense emo- 
tion. At this crisis, habit, the only principle perhaps which re- 
tains its authority, comes in and assumes the direction of the liv- 
ing machine. ‘To this principle the will renders passive obedience, 
(if will can be said to remain, and if will can be passive.) The 
body repeats mechanically the motions which frequent repetition, in 
like circumstances, has rendered familiar. ‘There is in anger an 
incontrollable propensity to strike, to utter oaths, to offer insult, 
and do other offensive things, provided such a propensity has been 
always indulged, and a habit of thus doing formed. So in a case of 
great fear, there is a shrinking back, and then an attempt to run 
away ; and this by the force of custom alone, without so much as a 
thought of what is done. We say of one who is impelled by 
a violent passion, that he knows not what he does; that he 
has no command of himself; that he is mad, that is, has lost the 
balance or the integrity of his mind, etc. ; and we say correctly. 
We may affirm as much of the drunkard, as often as he is 
about to yield himself up to the solicitations of his appetite. At 
this critical moment, the latter as well as the former is truly insane ; 
or rather, he is a monomaniac. In neither case should we esteem 
a man irresponsible for his conduct. If he perpetrates a crime, 
we should hold him guilty, on the ground,—ground which is every 
day taken, and which is broad and firm enough to warrant convic- 
tion, —that the process by which the mind became liable to this 
temporary overthrow,—the process by which a habit was formed, 
was a voluntary and deliberate process. 

_ Now it is the power of a vicious habit, when the mind has been 
torn from its anchorage, and floats a w reck on the tempestuous sea 
of passion, which renders the reformation of the intemperate man 
a work of such insuperable difficulty. Long indulgence in a loath- 
some vice has made him a slave to it,—has converted him into a 
raving brute, or an unconscious machine. Ina state of com- 
parative self-possession, he has learned to repeat, in one invariable 
order, a certain series of motions on the presentation of certain ob- 
jects, until a habit has been thoroughly established ; so that, at a 
subsequent. period, when, in the regular course of things, this self- 
possession is destroyed by the rise “of powerful emotions, the same 
series is repeated automatically, or in spite of any presently existing 
power to the contrary, as often as these objects are presented. 
Though in his lucid intervals, when temptation is not at hand, his 
mental vision may be clear, his reasoning correct, his moral sense 
acute, his sorrow over the past unaffected, his resolves for the fu- 
ture made in good earnest ; still his case may be desperate. ‘The 
truth is, his body -guard, —the reflective powers on which he relies 
for safety ,—all desert him i in the time of peril; not even one re- 
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maining to raise the cry of alarm. Those guardian principles of 
his nature, perhaps wide enough awake at other times, are now 
buried in an apoplectic sleep. He is shorn of his strength ; he is 
left defenseless, the victim of the pitiless storm, in the very instant 
in which danger is most imminent, and strength most needed. His 
powers are all swallowed up in a single vehement emotion,—his 
hellish appetite for strong drink ; while the body remains the unre- 
sisting instrument of this appetite’s worst suggestions. He has no 
more control over himself, (not half so much indeed,) than the 
angry man who has always indulged unrestrained his violent tem- 
per. The former drinks, as the latter storms, and swears, and rai- 
ses his hand to strike his opponent. There is no stopping to 
weigh considerations,—no balancing of motives,—no thought of 
consequences. ‘There is no conflict of reason and conscience with 
feeling or inclination. There can be no struggle, no opposition, 
where there are no opposing principles,;—when the whole head and 
heart are in the sole possession of a raging passion. ‘That the in- 
tellect and the moral sentiments may exercise their office, and op- 
pose motives to the corrupt suggestions of appetite, there is re- 
quired, (particularly if the force of inveterate custom is also to be 
overcome,) a sort of calmness,—a certain freedom from disturbing 
emotions ;—a state very different from that of the spirit-lover, 
when the image of the brandy-bottle fills his eye. It matters 
not how vigorous an understanding, or how much moral sensi- 
bility, a man may naturally possess; for these do not and cannot 
avail him in the hour of perilous exposure ;—they cannot, because 
in such a moment they have no existence. However much regret 
and compunction may be exhibited when the faculties are un- 
clouded, this circumstance affords no security, perhaps no hope 
even, in a time of temptation. 

From what has been said, some not very inadequate nouion may 
be formed of the strength of the vice of intemperance, when it has 
become rooted by habit,—of the iron sway with which it rules all 
the powers and crushes the energies of the soul. For the refor- 
mation of the spirit-drinker, there is required one of two things :-— 
either that a series of associate impressions and muscular motions, 
connected with the gratification of appetite, be broken ; or that a 
customary complex emotion, suspending the functions of intellect 
and conscience, be prevented from rising, when the object of this 
appetite is presented. Now neither of these things, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, can possibly be accomplished. ‘The series in 
question cannot be broken, because the emotion, which is ever 
mingling with it, discoloring and distorting every object, prevents 
that deliberation which is absolutely necessary to make the at- 
tempt. The emotion to which we allude, consisting of recollec- 
tions and anticipations, cannot be disassociated from the impression 
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which spirit makes upon the eye and other senses; because, in 
common cases, we have no known practicable means powerful 
enough to effect so desirable a thing. It has been shown how in- 
adequate Chambers’ medicine (though potent in itself,) is to this 
end. The truth is, while the eye of the drunkard is every day 
greeted with the sight of his favorite stimulus, or of the places 
where it is kept, his propensity will arise, his evil genius will get 
the mastery over him, and inveterate habit will prevail. ‘The 
force of public opinion, the fear of God, the love of life, and health, 
and property, regard for friends and for character, afford but a fee- 
ble barrier and restraint to a man in the instant in which he is thus 
bereft of reason. We say this, notwithstanding the few examples 
to the contrary which the temperance reformation has occasionally 
brought forward,—examples which, if narrowly scrutinized in all 
their circumstances, will not, it is believed, be found exceptions to 
what is here affirmed. For ourselves, we hold that no possible 
plan for reclaiming the intemperate is worthy of the least confi- 
dence, which does not place ardent spirit beyond his reach. Of 
all the plans of which we have heard, that which recommends a 
gradual reformation is the most irrational. Is it possible to con- 
ceive that a man, in the moment in which he is deprived of his 
understanding, can graduate and statedly reduce the quantity of 
his draught, in conformity with this system of gradual amendment ? 

The considerations which have been offered in this article, show, 
in a strong light, the vast importance of forming correct and virtu- 
ous habits or tendencies in early life, when the mind and body are 
most susceptible of impressions, and of a permanent direction or 
bias. Such habits are as a wall of defense around the soul in times 
of danger. ‘They take us under their protection, guard our inter- 
ests, and conduct us into the path of safety, when reason and con- 
science are obscured by passion. ‘They perform to our natures the 
office of a pilot in tempestuous weather. They are a power which 
is ever awake, ever active. When the storm is up, and the billows 
roll, and all around is convulsion and disorder, virtuous habit retains 
its seat, seizes the helm, and guides us on in safety. ‘Though every 
other power should sleep ; though the hurricane of passion should 
rage, and the darkness of midnight surround us; with thzs for a helms- 
man, our tempest-tost barks may ride in security, until the gale has 
subsided, and the sunshine of reason re-appear. Our conduct will be 
in conformity to the rules of prudence and virtue, even though the 
operation of the reflecting and moral faculties should be momently 
suspended,—an event which must often happen to every member 
of the human family, on the thousand occasions of excitement to 
which he is necessarily exposed. It is a difference of established ha- 
bits, or acquired tendencies formed on a constitutional bias, in which 
consists the most important distinction between a wise and morally 
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correct man, in times of great mental agitation, and an irational, 
reckless and vicious man, “under the same circumstances. In the 
calm which succeeds the storm, the one is able to look back on his 
conduct with pleasure and approbation, the other only with regret 
and remorse. 

We might make a far more extensive application to human in- 
terests and human character, of the principles developed in this 
article ; but, as we have already said all we designed to say when 
we commenced, we forbear. 
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A Memoir of Miss Mary Jane Graham, late of Stoke Fleming, Devon. By the 
Rev. Cuaries Briveées, M. A., Vicar of Old Newton, Suffolk. Philadel- 
phia; Key & Biddle. 1834. 

Tuts book gives the religious history of a highly gifted and 
eminently pious English lady, who died at the age of twenty- 
seven. It contains but little incident, if by that term is meant 
important external vicissitudes in one’s life. Its interest is wholly 
of another sort. It is occupied almost entirely in presenting 
thoughts and feelings, especially as connected with the subject of 
religion, and in some of their uncommon and more interesting ex- 
hibitions. Miss G. possessed a philosophical turn of mind, which 
she early in her religious history began to indulge ; and her whole 
life shows, in different respects, how it affected her character as a 
christian. Indeed this cast of mind enters, as an essential and a 
chief element, into the formation of her character. And, to our- 
selves, the tracing out of the operation of this principle in her life, 
has furnished a creat part of the interest of her interesting story. 
We have indeed admired her talents, and her beautifully hum- 
ble and fervent piety, but it has been chiefly as we have seen 
them both developed, under the influence of this philosophi- 
cal and inquisitive cast of mind. We have been pained and gra- 
tified, by turns, as we have seen this tendency of her mind, now 
leading her, under the influence of undue confidence in her 
own powers, into the very depths of unbelief, and now, again, 
under a different guidance, conducting her safely and even trium- 
phantly out of all her infidel doubts and darkling speculations, into 
a region of clear and blessed sunshine,—-an unwavering, consis- 
tent, and lovely disciple of Christ. Her history is instructive in 
this view of it, and particularly to minds possessing somewhat of 
the same cast. It is for their sakes, especially, that this review 
has been written. But to the memoir itself, 

Mary Jane Granam was born in London, in the year 1803. 
Her father was engaged in a respectable business in that city, from 
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which he retired to the village of Stoke Fleming, near Dartmouth, 
a few years before her death, and principally with a view to the 
recovery of her health, which had then become very feeble. At 


the age of seven years she dated her conversion to God. 


In the 


following beautifully simple strain, she has herself described the 
event, in writing to a friend, who it seems was somewhat sceptical 
about such early conversions :— 


‘ You appear, my dear friend, to think very early piety too wonderful 


a thing to be true. 


It is wonderful ; so wonderful that, when David 


was contemplating the starry firmament, he was drawn for a moment 
from his meditation on the wonders he there beheld, by the still greater 
wonder of ‘ God’s ordaining strength out of the mouths of babes and 


sucklings. 


But David’s wonder and yours were of a very different 


nature ; he wondered and adored. * * * * * As facts are the 
strongest of all proofs, bear with me a little longer, while I tell you 
briefly the history of a child, for the truth of which I can vouch. I 
knew a little girl, about sixteen years and a half ago. 
like other children, as full of sin and vanity as ever she could hold; 
and her parents had not yet taken much pains to talk to her about reli- 


gion. 


She was much 


So she went on in the way of her own evil heart, and thought 


herself a very good little gil, because she said her prayers every night 
and morning, and was not more passionate, willful, and perverse, than 


most of lea young companions. 
sinful child too young to learn of Jesus. 


The God of lee did not think this 
He so ordered it about the 


time I am speaking of, when she was just seven years old, that she 
was led by a pious servant into some alms-houses belonging to Rowland 
Hill, who “had just been preaching at them. The servant "and an aged 
woman entered into a long conversation together, to which the little 


5 


girl listened, and wondered what could make them like to talk about 


such things. 


But at the close of it, the old woman took the child affec- 


tionately by the hand, and said to her, ‘* My dear child, make the Lord 
Jesus your friend, now that you are so young ; and when you come to 


be as old as I am, He’ll never leave you nor forsake you.’ 


God the 


Spirit sent these simple words to the poor sinful child’s heart. She walked 
home in silence, by her nurse’s side, thinking how she could get Jesus 


to be her friend. 


Then she remembered how often she had slighted 


this dear Savior ; how she had read of Him in the bible, and been 


wearied of the subject : 


how she had heard the minister preach Jesus, 


and wished the long dry sermon over; how she had said prayers to him 


without minding what she said ; 
months, without thinking of Him ; 


how she had passed days, weeks, and 
how she had loved her play, her 


books, and her toys, and her play-fellows—all, all better than Jesus. 


Then the Holy Spirit convinced her of sin. 


She saw that no one good 


thing dwelt in her, and that she deserved to be cast away from God for 
* * One day her attention was fixed on these words, 
‘¢ The Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the world.”” Now 
something that could take away sin was just what this little girl wanted ; 
and she asked her father to tell her who this Lamb of God was. He 


ever. 


explained the precious verse. 


But who can describe the raptures which 
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filled the bosom of this little child, when made to comprehend that the 
‘¢ blood of Jesus cleanseth from all sin.’? Now she fled to Jesus indeed 
Now she knew that He had loved her, and given himself for her; now 
the Spirit of God, who often “ chooseth the weak and foolish things of 
the world to confound the wise and the mighty,” ‘ shed abroad the love 
of God in the heart?’ of a weak and foolish child, and “ filled her with 
peace and joy in believing.” She had no one to whom she could talk 
of these things. But she held sweet converse with her reconciled God 
and Father ; and gladly would she have quitted this life to go and dwell 
with Jesus. Since then she has spent nearly seventeen years of min- 
eled happiness and pain.’ pp. 10, 11, 12. 


From seven to sixteen years of age, nothing very noticeable oc 
curred, unless it was her rapid proficiency in her school studies 
and frequent indications, from seasons of impaired health, that 
probably the flower which had opened so bright and beautiful, 
might be doomed to a premature decay. In her seventeenth year, 
there occurred a very remarkable change in her hitherto quiet and 
happy course of life. Sbe had been, apparently, a humble, 
sincere, devoted christian. She had studied the scriptures with 
creat attention ; and, so far as appears, with a perfect confidence 
in what they taught her. ‘The powers of her mind begun to de- 
velop themselves in uncommon strength, and the sweetness of her 
temper not only threw around them a peculiar charm, but seemed 
also to give assurance that they would not be perverted, as is too 
often the case, into an occasion of pride and self-confidence ; and 
thus prove a snare to her soul. But the event so little to be ex- 
pected in such a mind as hers, took place. Her stability in Christ 
was, for a season, shaken. She first doubted, then sunk gradually 
into the vortex of infidelity. From querying about some of the 
more abstruse points of revelation, she began to disbelieve them ; 
and from the disbelief of these points, she proceeded to the natu- 
ral, though dreadful inference, the rejection of the book which 
contained them. For she saw that they were contained in the 
bible ; and if she rejected them as untrue or incredible, she also 
saw that there was no consistent alternative but to give up the 
bible itself, as a revelation from God. ‘To this result her confi- 
dence in her reasoning powers led her. Duped by her own so- 
phistries, she became, through the pride of her understanding, 
wholly unsettled from her former steadfastness in the christian faith, 
and completely adrift upon the wide ocean of infidel speculation. 
She was exceedingly wretched, as every mind must be, when 
it breaks away from the great truths of christianity, and plunges 


into the dark abyss of unbelief. But Jet her memoir speak for 
itself :-— 


*‘ About the age of seventeen, Miss Graham’s mind underwent a most 
extraordinary revolution. She fell, for a few months, from the heavenly 
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atmosphere of communion with God, into the dark and dreary regions 
of infide sity. * * * * 7 * Y * * 

Miss Graham’s mind opened in a metaphysical form, unfavorable to 
a simple reception of truth. And this, connected with a defective ap- 
prehension of her lost estate, induced a spirit of self-dependence, one of 
the most subtle and successful hinderances to the christian life. Thus 
was the way opened to a secret habit of backsliding from God. The 
foolish vanities of the world for a while captivated her heart ; and her 
manners were remarked to be like any other thoughtless girl’s of her 
own age. * * * * * * . 7” 

The doctrine of the divinity of Christ had often ‘ae to her (as to 
many other minds cast in the same mould,) an occasion of perplexity. 
Now it was “a stone of stumbling, and a rock of offense.”?” Though 
repeated examination had fully satisfied her that it was the truth of the 
bible, yet so repulsive was it to her proud heart, that she was led from 
thence to question the truth of the bible itself. ‘“‘ T suspected,” said 
she, ‘“‘that a system of religion which involved such apparent absurdi- 
ties, could not possibly come from God. Determined to sift the matter 
to the utmost, [ eagerly acquainted myself with the arguments for and 
against christianity. My understanding was convinced that the scrip- 
tures were divine. But my heart refused to receive the conviction. 
The more my reason was compelled to assent to their truth, the more 
I secretly disliked the doctrines of the bible.” 

Continued resistance to convictions was the natural and melancholy 
result of this inquiry. She determined to lay the subject aside for a 
while, still “ persuading herself that there must be flaws in the evidence 
of so strange a history,”? which only her want of maturity of judgment 
prevented her from discovering. Those early religious impressions, that 
usually form a bulwark against infidelity, in her case proved a stum- 
bling-block to her faith. Ignorant of the native bias of her heart against 
the gospel, she considered them as the effect of prejudice, before her 
mind had been intelligibly informed or exercised. She now, therefore, 
determined to burst her chains, and to think and examine for herself 

Hitherto she had confined her perplexities within her own bosom ; 
partly dreading the influence of external bias, and partly fearing to in- 
fuse into another’s mind, doubts concerning a book, which she could not 
conceal from herself, might after all be true. She endeavored now to 
strengthen her mind by pursuing a course of intellectual study, with the 
direct design of preserving herself from becoming a dupe to “ cunningly 
devised fables. »? And here she did not fail subsequently to acknow- 
ledge the special forbearance and wisdom of her heavenly Father. 
Justly might he have deprived her of that reason, which she had so 
presumptuously set up in his own place. Yet was he pleased to over- 
rule this waywardness of his child, as an ultimate means of her restora- 
tion, in applying her course of mental discipline to the effectual dis- 
covery of the fallacies with which she was now deluded. 

The immediate effect however of these studies was decidedly inju- 
rious. Their absorbing interest diverted her mind from the main sub- 
ject of inquiry ; while they proved also a temporary refuge agaitist the 
uneasy disturbance of her conscience. Even her intervals of reflection 
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were too easily soothed by the indefinite postponement of the great 
concern to “‘ a more convenient season.’? Occasional convictions were 
indeed felt, but without any permanent or practical influence.’ pp. 
18—20. 


This season of apostasy was not long. It is curious, and 
highly instructive, to observe how the fallacies which she had 
embraced, and which had insensibly led her on into deep and 
troubled waters, were all, one after another, given up, until she 
came back, with the simplicity of childhood, to receive afresh the - 
doctrines of the gospel, and with even a firmer faith in them, be- 
cause a more intelligent one, than she had exercised before. The 
process of thought in her own mind, by which she was brought 
back, was this. Her conviction of the being of God, she had never 
lost, even in her darkest hours. ‘That plunge into the unfa- 
thomable abyss she had not taken. Few can take it. It was 
this deep-seated conviction of the existence of God, which was 
the redeeming truth in her soul. She saw him in all his works, 
as every other intelligent eye, however dimmed by the pride of 
false reasoning, must see him. She heard his upbraiding voice 
in all the walks of nature without, and in the reflections of 
her own silent and solitary bosom, reproving her for her de- 
fection from the truths which she had once embraced and 
loved, and in which she had once been so happy. ‘This God she 
saw that she had offended. For she could not but feel that he 
was a God of rectitude and purity ; and her own ingratitude and 
disobedience were but too palpable. 


‘ A few hours contemplation of the starry heavens, darted into her 
mind a piercing reflection upon her stupidity and ingratitude, in what 
she justly called an ‘ unnatural and parricidal attempt to banish God 
from his own creation, to depose him from his natural supremacy over 
her heart.”” Her whole life now appeared to her (what indeed the 
scriptures declare it to be,) one continued act of sin and folly. Her 
convictions of sin, however, being wholly unconnected with any dis- 
covery of the way of forgiveness, naturally tended to despondency. 
Every fresh sense of the corruption of her heart, and of the unsullied purity 
of the Divine character, brought with it a corresponding sense of guilt 
She could expect, therefore, nothing but punishment proportioned to the 
infinite sinfulness of her offense. She could not conceive the consistency 
of her forgiveness with the claim of Divine justice ; and the alternative 
of her eternal punishment seemed even less dreadful than the supposi- 
tion of any inconsistency in Him, who, in her view, was the perfection 
of holiness. ‘* I had acquired,” she remarked, ‘such a perception of 
the beauty of holiness, that the thought of an unholy God was worse 
than hell to me. I felt that I had rather God should pour out on me all 
the vials of his wrath, than that, carried away by an unworthy softness 
and weakness, he should forgive, and thereby encourage sin. To un- 
dergo eternal punishment was horrible. To acknowledge an unholy 
God, was more horrible.” 


Vou. VI. 49 
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As her last expedient, her despised bible was brought to mind. And 
‘how different,” she observes, “‘ was the temper of mind in which I 
now addressed myself to its perusal, from that in which I had read it in 
the commencement of my disbelief of christianity! I was no longer a 
proud sophist, triumphing in the strength and penetration of human 
reason, and in the comprehensiveness of human knowledge. The con- 
templation of my own ignorance, weakness, and wickedness, had laid 
my pride in the dust. My eyes were opened to view myself asI really 
was,—depraved and blinded in my reason, judgment, and understand- 
ing. And this is the process which must take place in the soul of every 
man, before he can pursue the search after truth in a right spirit.’ 
pp- 20, 21. 


Her attention, in her search after truth, was naturally turned to 
the promises of the gospel. Their suitableness attracted her no- 
tice; their freeness encouraged her confidence. ‘ Ask, and ye 
shall receive ; seek, and ye shall find.” <‘Ifye, being evil, know 
how to give goods things to your children, how much more shall 
your heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to them that ask him ?” 
Passages of this nature, especially, arrested her attention, and fix- 
ed it in deep and wistful earnestness upon them. 


‘ She determined to make trial of them, conceiving that their fulfill- 
ment in her own case, would be a ‘‘ test of the truth”? of the book which 
held them forth for her acceptance. Though hindered at first by a 
sense of unworthiness, she ventured to apply ; justly considering, that 
whatever might be her apprehensions of her own demerit, yet a state 
of submission and desire could not be so displeasing to God as one of 
carelessness and rebellion. But the description of this anxious crisis 
must be given in her own striking words. ‘‘ Impelled by these reflec- 
tions,—fearful and uncertain, but with uncontrollable, unutterable long- 
ings, I directed my applications ‘to the unknown God.’ O my Re- 
deemer ! the first breathings of my soul were not uttered in thy name ! 
I rushed into the presence of my Judge without a mediator. But, 
doubtless, even then thy comeliness was thrown over the deformity of 
my soul; and the eye of my Father beheld me with pity, for thy 
dear name’s sake. My prayer ascended up to heaven, fragrant with 
the incense of thy merits; though the poor wretch who offered it 
thought to please God by leaving thee out of it.” 

In this prostration of soul she continued ‘watching daily at her 
Lord’s gates, waiting at the posts of his doors.”” It need scarcely be 
added, she did not seek in vain. The Divine character now appeared 
before her, not, as before, in its consuming holiness, but in the com- 
bined glory of holiness and love. * * * * The character of 
Christ, as a proof of the credibility of the christian revelation, arrested 
her particular attention. A minute scrutiny of His spotless life was 
most satisfactory in itsresult.* ‘‘ The more,” said she, ‘‘ I studied this 





* This is not a solitary instance of impression from the contemplation of the 
character of Christ. Even Mr. Chubb must have felt some conviction, when he 
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Divine character, the more I grew up as it were into its simplicity and 
holiness, the more my understanding was enabled to shake off those 
slavish and sinful prejudices, which had hindered me from appreciating 
its excellence. Truly his words were dearer to me ‘ than my neces- 
sary food.”” He was my “ all in all.” pp. 21, 22. 


After her recovery from the snare into which she had fallen, her 
heart was thenceforth kept from “turning again to folly.” She 
felt her indebtedness. Her soul was deeply humbled. She be- 
came uncommonly active and devoted. And her path through 
the residue of her earthly course, was “ as the shining light, that 
shineth more and more unto the perfect day.” She says :— 


* «From that moment [ ceased to stumble at the doctrines of the cross. 
The doctrines of scripture, which had before appeared to me an inex- 
plicable mass of confusion and contradictions, were now written on my 
understanding with the clearness of a sunbeam. Above all, that once 
abhorred doctrine of the Divinity of Christ was becoming exceeding 
precious to me. ‘The external evidences of christianity, though I now 
perceived all their force, were no longer necessary to my conviction. 
From that time” she concludes, ‘‘ I have continued to ‘ sit at the feet 
of Jesus, and hear his word ;’ taking Him for my teacher and guide in 
things temporal as well as spiritual. He has found in me a disciple so 
slow of comprehension, so prone to forget his lessons, and to act in op- 
position to his commands, that were he not infinitely ‘ meek and lowly 
in heart,’ he would long ago have cast me off in anger. But he 
still continues to bear with me, and to give me ‘line upon line, and 
precept upon precept.” And I am certain, that he ‘ will never leave 
me, nor forsake me ;’ for, though I am variable and inconstant, ‘ with 
him there is no variableness, neither shadow of turning.’ ””? p. 23. 


She continued to reside in London some time after her melan- 
choly fall, and the remembrance of it seemed, ever afterwards, to 
be aconstant motive to her to be diligent and faithful in following 
her Lord fully, and doing all the good in her power. Her thirst 
for knowledge was as ardent, and her application to study 
as intense, as ever; but henceforth she sought knowledge in 
subordination to higher objects, and with a most jealous vigilance, 


describes his life ‘‘ as a beautiful picture of human nature in its native purity and 
simplicity ; and showing at once what excellent creatures men would be, when 
under the influence and power of that gospel which he preached unto them." 
(True Gospel, p. 56.) Rousseau’s exquisite contrast between Socrates and 
Christ, is well known, concluding with the remarkable acknowledgment respect- 
ing the latter :—-‘‘ The inventor ofsuch a personage would be a mote astonishing 
character than the hero.” Yet could this man’s heart resist the clear conviction 
of his judgment,—* I cannot,”’ he subjoins, “believe the gospel.’”’ His confes: 
sions, however, clearly trace his unbelief to its proper cause,—the love of sin. 
See John iii. 19, 20,--a text which throws more light upon the secret springs of 
infidelity, than whole volumes that have been written upon the subject. 
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lest the pursuit of it should gain an undue ascendency over her. 
To some minds there is a pleasure perfectly enchanting in acquiring 
knowledge. It is the master passion; and to it every thing else 
yields. It was so in Miss Graham’s case. Once she had panted 
for knowledge for its own sake, on account of the gratification 
which she found in the exercise of her faculties, and in the suc- 
cess with which her investigations were rewarded. But now, her 
pursuit of knowledge, her natural relish for which was unabated, 
had amore commanding object, and was, therefore, maintained with 
even augmented ardor, and with proportionate success. Her 
mind being of that class which loves to inquire minutely into the 
nature and relations of things, it was to studies of this description 
that she gave her principal attention. Mathematics and mental 
philosophy, particularly, were her favorite studies. But she was 
not confined to these. 


‘She had cultivated an acquaintance with the Roman classics with 
considerable success. In the field of modern literature and taste, she 
was perfectly familiar with the French, Italian, and Spanish languages. 
For the first two she had proper masters. The last she learnt from a 
Castilian, who was introduced to her father’s house, in exchange for 
teaching him her own language. In order to improve herself in the 
knowledge of the languages, she made considerable use of them in 
mutual correspondence with her young friends. For the same purpose 
she translated Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield, (a work not congenial 
to her taste, but selected as a good specimen of English style,) into 
French, Latin, and Spanish, and commenced an Italian version. She 
made a similar use of Gil Blas, to perfect herself in the Spanish lan- 
guage. * * * * * * * * * 

The best English writers were familiar to her, especially the standard 
works connected with the philosophy of the mind. She appears to have 
made herself thoroughly acquainted with the principles of Locke. She 
speaks, in one of her letters, of reading his important Essay on the Con- 
duct of the Understanding, for the twentieth time with renewed interest, 
and recommends to her correspondent the study of this work with great 
earnestness, as the means of giving her an increased thirst for pursuits 
purely intellectual. Stewart was read with much improvement to her- 
self. Butler’s Analogy was also upon her first shelf. 

* * * * * * * 

Her acquaintance with the Greek language only extended to the 
reading of the Greek testament. The further progress in this depart- 
ment of literature, was hindered by her application to other studies ne- 
cessary for the superintendence of the education of her cousin. She 
was proposing to commence the study of Hebrew, but increasing indis- 
position precluded her from engaging in any new branch of study, that 
excited her interest and exercised her habits of application. 

Miss Graham studied the theory of music with much attention, and 
wrote a short but correct development of its principles, for the use of a 
young cousin, then preparing for the situation of governess, and whom, 
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as we have before hinted, she had in part educated for this important 
sphere with anxious pains and interest. Apart from this object, she 
would not probably have devoted so large a portion of her valuable 
time to this study, as it was a matter of frequent concern to her, to ob- 
serve the preponderance given to this elegant and fascinating science 
above the more solid and useful accomplishments. 

In some of her lively exercises of mind, she took up the subject of 
chimistry with great delight, making long extracts from the books 
which she had read, and going over every part till she thoroughly un- 
derstood it. Without having any more definite object for this study, she 
felt that some absorbing occupation of this character was necessary to 
beguile the long and wearisome hours of sickness. For the same ob- 
ject, botany also attracted her attention. Thus, with various and suc- 
cessive occupations, her mind was always maintained in active, intelli- 
gent, and profitable exercise.” pp. 47—50. 


Yet, notwithstanding her thirst for knowledge, and her being 
so successful in the pursuit of it, she could find time and inclina- 
tion for other, and too often to the literary student distasteful, 
employments. 


‘She was a constant visitor of the poor in the most miserable abodes, 
under circumstances trying to her delicate frame and tender spirit. 
For some time she took a daily and somewhat distant walk through an 
uninviting part of the city, to spend an hour with a dying young woman, 
whose case had deeply interested her, and to whom there is every 
reason to believe that she was found the blessed messenger of life and 
salvation. Her sympathy was much called out by the temporal wants 
of the poor. Much of her leisure time was employed in working for 
their benefit. A large chest of useful articles of clothing was constant- 
ly kept in her own room, while the opportunities of distribution were 
always improved as means of spiritual instruction to the objects of her 
consideration. Her Sabbaths were entirely devoted to the service of 
God. She became a teacher in the Christ Church Sunday-School, and 
though she was often exhausted at the close of the day by the continued 
excitement of her exertions, yet she ever counted her toil in the work 
of Christ to be her highest privilege and delight. 

Upon her removal from London, the interest of her intellectual mind 
continued to be called forth in the employment of a villagesphere. A 
deep and abiding constraint of redeeming love regulated every mental 
effort. Though she diligently improved her retirement in adding to her 
already well-furnished storehouse ; yet she chiefly regarded it as the 
means of secretly recruiting her strength for the service of God. Hers 
was not the mind to repose luxuriously in “ the castle of indo- 
lence.” Hers was not the soul that could rest even in spiritual self- 
indulgence, insensible to the urgent calls of active duty. Even her 
delicate health was not suffered to preclude her from the self-denying 
exercise of christian devotedness. During the first summer of her 
country residence, she regularly attended at the parish work-house at 
seven o’clock, to explain the scriptures to the poor, previous to the com- 
mencement of their daily labor. . . ’ , 7 
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The children of the parish were the objects of constant solicitude. 
She wrote a few simple addresses for their use. She drew out also 
questions upon the parables and miracles for the assistance of the Sunday- 
school teachers ; and when prevented by indisposition from attending the 
school, she assembléd the children at her own house for scriptural instruc- 
tion. The young women also in the parish occupied a large share of her 
anxious interest ; and, finding them unwilling to assemble at the same 
time and place with the children, she appropriated a separate evening 
for their instruction. She was, as might be supposed, a constant cot- 
tage visitor. The following beautiful extract from her mathematical 
manuscript will shew the high and consecrated spirit, with which she 
connected this humble ministration with her intellectual pleasures. 
Warning her christian student of the dangerous snare of self-compla- 
cency, she inquires of him,— 

« Do you ever experience this proud internal consciousness of superior 

enius or learning? God has placed a ready antidote within your reach. 
The abode of learned leisure is seldom far from the humble dwelling of 
some unlettered christian. Thither let your steps be directed. ‘‘ Take 
sweet counsel with your poor uneducated brother.’”? There you will 
find the man, whom our ‘ King delighteth to honor.”” His mean cham- 
ber, graced with one well-worn book, is as ‘‘the house of God and the 
very gate of heaven.”” Observe how far the simplicity of his faith, and 
the fervor of his love, exceed any thing you can find in your own expe- 
rience, cankered as it is with intellectual pride. God has taught him 
many lessons, of which all your learning has left you ignorant. Make 
him your instructor in spiritual things. He is a stranger to the names 
of your favorite poets and orators. But he is very familiar with ‘the 
sweet psalmist of Israel.”” He can give you rich portions of the elo- 
quence of one, who ‘‘spake as never man spake.”” He can neither 
“‘ tell you the number of the stars, nor call them all by their names.’ 
But he will discourse excellently concerning ‘‘ the star of Bethlehem.”’ 
He is unable to attempt the solution of a difficult problem. But he can 
enter into some of those deep things of God’s law, which, to an un- 
humbled heart, are dark and mysterious. He will not talk to you ‘in 
the words which man’s wisdom teacheth;’’ but oh! what sweet and 
simple expressions of divine love are those ‘* which the Holy Ghost has 
taught him!” He ‘ knows nothing but Christ crucified ;” but this is 
the excellent knowledge, to which all other knowledge is foolishness. 
He has “‘the fear of the Lord; that is wisdom. He departs from 
evil; that is understanding.””» When your soul is refreshed by this 
simple and lowly communion with one of the meanest of God’s saints, 
return to your learned retirement. Look over your intellectual posses- 
sions. Choose out the brightest jewel in your literary cabinet. Place 
it by the side of the ‘* meek and quiet spirit” of this obscure christian. 
Determine which is the ‘‘ ornament of greater price.”” Compare the 
boasted treasures of your mind with the spiritual riches of your illiterate 
brother. Run over the whole catalogue. Let not one be omitted; the 
depth of your understanding, the strength of your reasonings, the 
brilliancy of your fancy, the fire of your eloquence. Be proud of them. 
Glory inthem. Youcannot. They dwindle intoinsignificance. They 
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appear to you “as a drop of a bucket, as the small dust of the 
balance.” ? pp. 54—56. 


Her activity in domg good she was not long permitted to in- 
dulge, by reason of increasing illness. Her visits among the poor, 
her labors in the sabbath-school, and all those exercises of bene- 
ficence to her fellow-creatures which required bodily exertion, she 
was under the necessity of laying aside, as her health gradually 
sunk. But her intellectual energies seem not to have been im- 
paired, or her habits of close study to have been given up. She 
continued to employ her pen, even more than before. Her fa- 
vorite authors, as well in the severe branches of knowledge as in 
elegant literature, were still the companions of her retired hours, 
and helped to relieve the languor with which, through gradual but 
growing debility, those hours were atiended. ‘For the last two 
years of her life, she was entirely confined to her room, and unable 
to be dressed.” 


‘In this state of wearisome languor and pain, her mind, however, was 
always vigorous and full of energy. She never seemed to know an 
idle moment. During the whole period of confinement to her bed, she 
was always surrounded with books, or other objects that engaged her 
attention. It was her habit to have her table placed by her bed-side 
every night, with her books and writing materials, that she might com- 
mence her operations with the earliest dawn of light. Her beloved 
bible was always under her pillow, the first thing in her hand in the 
morning, and the last at night. Subordinate to this object of supreme 
interest, her diligence and perseverance in study were most remarkable. 
When reminded that such intense application must be iniurious to her 
health, she always replied, that she considered these diversified sources 
of interest as among her greatest temporal blessings, in diverting her 
mind and attention from her bodily ailments. Her studies in the sick- 
room were as varied as in the time of health. Sometimes the languages 
were taken up. At other times, the more engrossing study of mathe- 
matics fixed her mind. This, in its turn, was exchanged for chimistry, 
or botany. Occasionally, when her mind was less equal to exertion, 
she would amuse herself with lighteremployments. * * * * * 

Thus in these various employments did her mind maintain its ceaseless 
activity, both in intellectual indulgence and in all the exercises of 
practical devotedness. No opportunity of usefulness appeared to be 
forgotten. When detained from the house of God by her protracted 
indisposition, her time and interest were employed in explaining the 
scriptures to the servant who was necessarily occupied in attendance 
upon her; and in one instance it was hoped, as well as in a former case 
of much earlier date, that her simple and spiritual instructions in the 
pengenety were applied with divine unction and sovereign grace to the 

eart. 

As, however, her illness evidently approached its termination, her 
employments assumed a character more exclusively spiritual. She was 
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occupied in girding up her loins, and trimming her lamp, in constant and 
delighted expectation of her Lord’s immediate coming. 
¥ * * * x # S 

The concentration of all her thoughts upon eternity, was peculiarly 
striking and edifying to those around her. ‘This main concern, for the 
last few months of her life, absorbed her entire interest. Nothing un- 
connected with it seemed to possess any claim upon her attention. The 
engrossing delights of intellectual study were relinquished forever. She 
had no enjoyment of any train of conversation, except that which di- 
rectly led her mind and contemplation heavenward. Communion with 
God was the one object of her desire. The word ef God now occu- 
pied her whole attention. All other books, even her favorite authors, 


—Romaine, Leighton, Milner,—seemed comparatively uninteresting.’ 
pp. 221—227. 


It is scarcely necessary to add, that when she drew near to the 
conflict with “ the last enemy to be destroyed,” the sting of death 
was removed, and her faith and hope in Christ were calmly and 
solemnly, but completely, triumphant. ‘There is much truth, and 
that which would be useful to many, in the following thoughts ad- 
dressed to a friend, as she drew near to the grave; and with these 
we shall close the recital of her short but instructive story. 


‘I am going to mention a sentence in your letter which grieved me; 
not as it regards myself, but as it leads me to fear, that you are not 
fully acquainted with those things which can afford real and solid satis- 
faction on a near view of death. You speak of feeling satisfaction in 
death, as it affords a cessation from all pain. Dearest , did you 
remember at the time, that death is something more than a cessation >— 
that it is an entrance into an eternal world ; and that to those who have 
‘¢ washed their robes, and made them white in the blood of the Lamb,”’ 
this is an entrance into eternal glory? Bear with me, while I tell you 
from my own actual experience, what it is that ransomed sinners rejoice 
in at the approach of death. I have stood lately more than once on the 
very brink of eternity, and thought myself on the point of taking the 
awful step. This makes heaven and earth, temporal and eternal 
things, appear in their strong and true point of contrast. And now 
that I am called back to the things of time for a little longer, if I can 
be of the least use to one of my fellow-sinners and sufferers here, I 
shall not regret the delay. It is not the cessation from pain, that can 
make christians view the approach of death with satisfaction. For, be- 
lieve me, they have not one pain too many. Not that they love pain, 
or are not glad to be freed from it, when the Lord pleases. But they 
know that every one of their sufferings is necessary and good for them, 
and that they come from the hand of a kind and tender Father. They 
are willing to bear as much pain as His love sees fit to inflict. Their 
pains are very sweet to them, as they come from Him. And, O dearest 
, could you know how he “ strengthens them upon the bed of lan- 
guishing, and how he makes all their bed in their sickness ;” you 
would almost envy them their pains, sweetened as they are by ‘ the 
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peace of God which passeth all understanding ' Wherein do they re- 
joice ? In the hope of being “ forever with the Lord !”’ of seeing Him, 
‘‘ whom having not seen, they have loved; in whom, though now they 
see him not, yet believing, they rejoice with joy unspeakable and full of 
glory.” QO! to behold this * King in his beauty,’ and beholding, to 
be transformed into his glorious likeness! and then to cease from sin! 
this, this is the blessed cessation after which real christians pant. ‘To 
love their holy and reconciled God without any coldness or unfaithful- 
ness ; to offend him no more by one unholy, or rebellious, or selfish, or 
unbelieving thought ; to be pure as he is pure ; to be ‘* without spot, 
or wrinkle, or any such thing ;”’ and then to praise him, to give him 
glory, to cast our blood-bought crowns at his feet, through the countless 
ages of eternity! Pray, my beloved , that in the hour of death 
you may be so filled with these causes of joy, that the mere escape 
from a few bodily pains may seem not worthy to be mentioned in the 
comparison.’ pp. 232, 233. 





She died December 1830, aged twenty-seven years. Her 
Memoir, we need not say, after the extracts which we have taken 
from it have been read,—and we regret that we have not space for 
yet longer ones,—is not of that common-place and tiresome sort, 
which are occupied, as too many are, with a dry detail of facts and 
events, the mere external history of a moving, busy, unthinking 
automaton, giving us little insight into the mind of its subject, as if 
its subject had had no mind. We are tired of such biographies. 
The public already have too many of them. The fact is, in our 
judgment, few men are competent to the writing of good biogra- 
phy. ‘They ought to be profound, original thinkers, capable of 
tracing the remote causes in the formation of character, and bringing 
out to view the process of its formation and development. ‘The 
book before us is valuable, as exhibiting, in a good degree, this 
species of talent in analyzing character, and showing what were its 
constituent principles, and how it is formed. ‘There is, moreover, 
in the character itself, which the book exhibits, an unusual meas- 
ure of excellence. The spirit of piety which it breathes, is of the 
sweetest, purest kind ; eminently lovely and winning, while it is 
also eminently dignified and intellectual. We cordially commend 
it to our readers, and especially to the young females of our coun- 
try, as being well adapted to excite to efforts towards a higher 
standard of intellectual and spiritual improvement. 

We subjoin a few hints, on several topics, which seem to us not 
unseasonable at the present time, and to which the life of the 
young lady before us may naturally give rise. Our first topic re- 
lates to the desirableness of uniting, in the formation of female 
character , cultivated intellect and taste, with deep self-consecration 
to God. There is no country on earth, probably, where the in- 
fluence of female character is destined to be wider or more effica- 
cious, in its bearing upon all the great interests of society, than it 

Vor. VI. 50 
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is in this country. In order that this influence should be of the 
right stamp, it must proceed from the right sort of character, in- 
tellectual and moral, in those by whom it is to be exercised. What 
is that character,—and how is it to be acquired? Ignorance, and 
frivolity, and barbarism, surely do not belong to it ; uncultivated 
mind, unpolished manners, unsanctified affections of heart, plainly 
do not form such a character. It consists in a happy union of 
cultivated intellect and taste, and deep spirituality. What a charm 
did the blending of these qualities in Miss Graham impart to her 
character ! what attractiveness did it give to her writings! what 
an unction, versatility and power to her conversation! Above all, 
how much did it add to her usefulness, her happy influence over 
others, during her short abode on earth! Her intellect was disci- 
plined by severe and patient study, at a period of life when many 
young females, at least as favorably situated for study as she was, 
iave scarcely begun to think of close mental application. Quite 
early, her favorite employment was the study of the mathematics ; 
and the acuteness and strength of her reasoning powers were in a 
great measure the result of this employment. Her taste was 
formed in a similar way, that is, by diligent and early application 
to appropriate authors. We have already seen that she had 
studied ‘* the Roman classics with considerable success,” and that 
in the field of “‘ modern literature and taste, she was quite familiar 
with the French, Italian and Spanish languages.” It certainly is 
no small proof of devotedness in this field of literature, that purely 
for the sake of style, and to perfect her taste in this department of 
learning, she should have sybmitted to the labor of translating 
such a work as the Vicar of Wakefield into French, Latin, 
and Spanish, and commenced a version in the Italian; and that 
she should have turned from English into Spanish, such a work as 
Gil Blas. Her taste for poetry and music, for which she was 
also distinguished, was acquired or perfected in a similar way, that 
is, by habits of close and careful attention to the proper sources 
of instruction on these subjects. Here we cannot resist the incli- 
nation we feel to give a few extracts to illustrate our meaning. 
They will also be found to possess no small intrinsic interest. 
The following we quote for its playfulness and power of descrip- 
tion. She is writing some directions to her young friend and pupil, 
on the subject of exact and powerful execution in musical perfor- 
mances ; in doing which, she sends her out into the fields and 
groves, to take lessons of the little warblers there. 


«* T can tell you that the little musicians of the grove do not attain 
their wild and delicate modulations without practice. When I lay in 
bed last summer, unable to speak or move for many hours in the day, 
the song of the birds furnished me with an inexhaustible source of amu- 
sing observation. I could not but feel grateful to the melodious little 
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creatures, who beguiled me of half my pain, and made the weary hours of 
sickness fly away upon wings as light as their own. Asif led by an in- 
stinctive sympathy, numbers of blackbirds and thrushes came to build 
their nests round our garden; and the woodpigeons, which had been 
silent the year before, renewed their soft notes in the high trees by the 
parsonage lawn. However, they were shy, and I thought myself for- 
tunate, if once or twice in the day their gentle cooing found its way to 
my ear. But there was one thrush, whose notes I soon learned to dis- 
tinguish from all the other thrushes ; indeed his skill seemed to exceed 
theirs as much as Cordoba’s* exceeds yours or mine. Every morning 
I listened for his voice, which was sure to precede the matins of all the 
other birds. In the day-time, his brilliant tones were mingled and al- 
mostl ost in the general melody ; but as soon as the sun was preparing 
to set, when the blackbirds had either sung themselves to sleep, or were 
flown off to keep up their festivities elsewhere, then was my thrush’s 
practicing time. He was kind enough to select a tree not far from my 
window, while the other thrushes placed themselves at a respectful dis- 
tance, and edged in a note here and there as they could. He opened 
the rehearsal with a number of wild trills and calls, which I could not 
well understand ; only they were very sweet and cheering to me; and 
he would pause between each, till a soft responsé was heard from some 
distant bough. But when he had fixed upon a little cadence which 
pleased him, it became a more serious business. Strange to say, I 
could always tell when this would be ; for what pleased me particularly 
was sure to please him; so true is it that nature has given the same 
perception of melody to man and to birds. He would chant it over in 
a low tone two or three times, as if to make himself sure of it ; then 
he caroled it out with triumphant glee; then stopped short on a sudden, 
as much as to say to his rivals,—‘ Which of you can imitate my 
strains ?? Their notes sounded most sweet at various distances during 
these little intervals; but they seemed conscious of their inferiority to 
my favorite, who would suddenly break out into the very same melody, 
upon which he had doubtless been musing all the while, enriching it by 
some little note or trill, the wildest and most touching that ever came 
into a thrush’s heart. I needed neither concert nor music-master, while 
I could listen to the untaught, but not unpremeditated, harmony of this 
original professor ; nor could I quarrel with the sickness which had been 
the means of developing another link in that mysterious chain, which 
binds me to the rest of creation, by opening my ear and my heart more 
than ever to the language of universal nature. 
* * * * * * * 


Every thing in nature has a melody which goes to the heart, and 
from which we may gain some new and delightful ideas. I have called 
your attention to the song of birds. ‘Then there is the bleating of flocks, 
and the lowing of distant herds, and the busy hum of insects. Above 
all, the modulations of the human voice afford us a perpetual source ot 
observation. From thence we may gather the expression of every 





“An eminent musicial professor among the Spanish refugees, to whom she ex- 
presses herself indebted for mach valuable instruction. 
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stormy passion which agitates, and every tender affection which soothes 
the heart. Nor can we listen to the fairy tones of children, their hight- 
hearted carols, their bursts of tiny merriment, their mimic griefs, and 
simply told stories, without imbibing some new and charming combina- 
tions of hatmonious expression. If music brings no lovely thoughts and 
associations to your mind, you are learning it bs very little purpose. If 
it does, an intimate acquaintance with the music of nature will invest 
the expression of those thoughts with a grace and refinement, which the 
most persevering practice will fail to impart. Take lessons of the 
winds and of the waters, and of the trees; of all animate and inanimate 
nature. So shall the very spirit of sweet sound and expression enter 
mto your bosom, and lie there, ready to pour itself forth upon the oth- 
erwise low and mechanical music, which the pressure of your hands 
produces on the instrument. One of Handel’s finest pieces 1s said to 
have been suggested by the labor of a blacksmith at his anvil; so 
successfully did he watch for the harmony that lies wrapped up my the 
commonest sounds. 
- * 7 * * * aa 

O! there is a harmony in nature, inconceivably attuned to one glad 
purpose ! ! Every thing in the universe has a voice, with which it joins 
in the tribute of thanksgiving. The whispers of the wind playing with 
the summer foliage, and its fitful moanings through the autumnal 
branches ; the broken murmur of the stream, the louder gushmg of the 
waterfall, and the wild roar of the cataract, all speak the praises of God 
to our hearts. Who can sit by the sea-side, when every wave lies 
hushed in adoration, or falls upon the shore in subdued and awful ca- 
dence, without drinking in unutterable thoughts of the majesty of God ? 
The loud hosannas of ocean in the storm, and the praises of God on the 
whirlwind, awaken us to the same lesson ; and every peal of thunder ts 
a hallelujah to the Lord of Hosts. O! there is a harmony in na- . 
ture! ‘The voice of every creature tells us of the goodness of God.’ 
pp. 163—168. 

In regard to her spirituality or devotedness to God, it appears 
throughout the book. Even the foregoing extracts, though addu- 
ced for quite another purpose, show us whither the strongest ten- 
dencies of her soul led. ‘They are scarcely more indicative of 
taste and fine feeling, in view of some of the scenes of nature, than 
they are of a subdued and happy piety towards the Author of 
these delightful scenes. God was to her mind the inspiring, ani- 
mating principle in all the combinations of grandeur, beauty, 
and loveliness, which her delicate and discriminating taste enabled 
her to trace out, and to dwell upon with so much delight, in his 
works. Now why may we not witness, in increasing numbers, a 
similar union of high intellect and taste, with such deep self-conse- 
cration to God, in the young females of our own country ? We re- 
joice to know, that there are not wanting among us some instances of 
this sort of excellence of female character ;—-that the blending of 
mental vigor and fervent piety, with a taste for literature, and with a 
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refined and delicate perception of what is sublime and beautiful 
in the works of God, is exhibited in some very interesting living 
examples. Our country, our New-England, our native State has 
some such honored names. And the influence which they are 
exerting within their respective circles, upon the social, the intel- 
lectual, and the religious character of the community around them, 
is not small. But where there is now one instance of this 
kind, there ought to be many. ‘Their influence upon religion 
itself, to look no farther, would be happy. ‘They would give to 
it, in the eyes of the more cultivated classes of society among the 
other sex, and to those of all classes, and of either sex, 
a ten-fold power of attractiveness. And why should taste and 
literature, science and mental refinement, be proscribed, on 
ithe subject of religion, in either sex? Is the association unnatural 
or injurious? Is it not eminently suitable and attractive? May 
we then be permitted, as the advocates of a pure religious faith, 
a faith which makes its appeals to all the faculties of the human 
soul, (as the faith of the christian does,) to bespeak for our holy 
cause the whole aid which can be brought to it, from cultivated 
mtellect and taste, in conjunction with ardent and active devoted- 
ness to God. We have heard much of the responsibilities which 
lie upon the young men of our country at the present day, and 
especially, though by no means exclusively, upon the educated 
young men of our country. And truly these responsibilities, to a 
serious mind, are great, and weigh heavily. But are there not re- 
sponsibilities too, lying upon the young females of our country, 
which are proportionately great, and which should weigh with 
proportionate pressure upon them ; and especially upon those of 
them whom Providence has favored with superior advantages fot 
improving their minds? 

Another topic which suggests itself from the book before us, 
and which may claim from us a passing notice, is,— ‘The study of 
language in this country, as compared with the same study abroad. 
The utility of this exercise, considered only as to its influence in 
unproving the mind, invigorating the youthful student’s faculties, 
forming his taste, and giving fullness, ease and elegance to his 
style, as a writer or speaker, is conceded on all hands, by com- 
petent judges ; or if this is not universally conceded, the exceptions 
are few. It is those, chiefly at least, who never devoted them- 
selves to this study, and who consequently have bad no expe- 
rience of its benefits, who are apt to decry as valueless or hurtful 
this species of mental discipline,—considered, we mean, merely as 
mental discipline. ‘The question of its moral influence we do not 
here propose to consider ; it would be carrying us too far from the 
course which we have prescribed to ourselves. But while its 
utility, as a source of rntellectual improvement, is, in this view 
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admitted; with scarcely any exceptions, by competent judges, 
we do not believe that a full perception of its benefits, in this re- 
spect, is possessed, except by a very few. ‘There are two dis- 
tinct objects of study, or mental application. One of them is, 
to acquire knowledge which is valuable on its own account. ‘The 
other is, to discipline the mind, that is, to strengthen its pow- 
ers, form its taste, and give to it a right direction and impulse, and 
thus to prepare it for making more rapid, and easy, and extensive 
acquisitions hereafter. ‘The latter is quite as important an object 
of education as the former ; indeed it is the pfior and more im- 
portant object. It is the chief thing aimed at, and that ought to 
be aimed at, in the early intellectual training of the mind. Now 
we contend, that the study of language,—in connection with the 
study of the exact sciences,—is pre-eminently adapted to secure 
this end. It helps to give copiousness and freedom to one’s 
thoughts, as well as beauty, strength, variety, and euphony, 
to the diction. ‘There is not barely a greater command, and 
a happier selection of language, but there is also (in virtue of 
a very obvious principle of suggestion,) a greater command of 
thought, and by consequence, a higher and more effective exer- 
tion of intellect. This, were it needful, might be drawn out and 
shown conclusively. Now such being the fact, the value of this 
kind of study, considered as mere intellectual discipline, is ex- 
ceedingly great. But this species of mental discipline, this pre- 
paratory training of the mind for ulterior and more successful effort 
in the duties of coming life, is not pursued in this country (nor 
perhaps under the circumstances of the case ought we to expect 
that it should be,) with any thing like the ardor, and diligence, and 
. success, with which it is pursued abroad, in every system of liberal 
education. There is a thoroughness with which the study of 
language is prosecuted abroad, which, as a general fact, is by no 
means found in this country ; and although such a degree of per- 
fection is not to be expected, perhaps, when the comparative cir- 
cumstances of the two countries, England and America, are taken 
into view, there is nevertheless a manifest defect in our system, as 
compared with theirs. It detracts not a little from the advantages 
of the study of language. ‘This is doubtless one main reason why 
so many who, as the phrase is, “ have been attending to the lan- 
guages,” have derived but little comparative benefit from it. 
The truth is, they have attended to them too little, too loosely 
and superficially, to make it possible that they should have deri- 
ved much visible benefit from it. It is a mere smattering which 
they acquire, and not a critical and profound knowledge even of 
the elements of this branch of study. What would most of the 
students in the best literary institutions of our land, thmk of the 
suggestion, if it were made to them, that they should take up, as 
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a literary recreation, and for the simple purpose of improving their 
style, some such works in English literature, as Goldsmith’s Vicar 
of Wakefield, or the translation of Gil Blas, or the story of Robin- 
son Crusoe, and set down to the labor of turning them into 
Latin, French, Italian, and Spanish? How discouraging, how 
impracticable would the task seem! Yet here is a young lady, 
of a frail and sickly constitution, and enjoying no very distinguished 
advantages for study, engaging quite early in her school-days, in 
this very employment. ‘This may be an uncommon instance ; 
but it will at least serve to show that the study of language abroad 
is pursued upon a much more efficient plan, than it is with us in 
this country. In what we are saying on this point, we hope we 
shall not be misunderstood. Our country is yet young, and the 
whole force of circumstances tends to urge our youthful population 
forward into the field of action and enterprise, and to engage them 
in the busier and more bustling concerns of life, rather than to 
lead them to the quiet retreats of the muses, to converse, in com- 
parative seclusion from the world, with the master-spirits of other 
ages, and to drink (if we may be allowed the well known allusion 
to profane literature,) of the untroubled fountains of Helicon. Our 
systems of education have a different object in view, and to some 
extent must have, in order to comport with our different cireum- 
stances. ‘T'he great body of our educated youth we do not wish 
to see mere linguists and classical scholars ; their destination, in 
future life, does not demand it. ‘There may be an error on this 
side, in the systems of education abroad, and especially as exam- 
ples for us to follow. ‘Too much may be made of mere philology 
and criticism, and too little of the mathematical sciences. A 
happy union of both is what we desire to see. ‘There is, if we 
mistake not, a tendency to the opposite extreme in this country ; 
the study of language, and especially of the dead languages, in a 
critical and thorough manner, is in danger of being too much 
neglected. We are glad indeed to know, that some of our more 
respectable colleges are resisting this tendency, and holding up 
the standard of a thorough classical education, including the study 
of the Latin and Greek authors, as well as of the modern Euro- 
pean languages. ‘The rank which our country is destined to hold 
among the other nations of the earth, requires, that in connection 
with the pure protestant faith which she professes, her activity 
and enterprise in business, and her success in the arts, she 
should also make herself respected, wherever her name is known, 
for her sound literature and taste. 

But there is a more important topic suggested by the memoir of 
Miss Graham, and one to which we more especially wish to call 
the attention of our readers. Miss Graham, as we have seen, al- 
lowed her inquisitive and philosophizing turn of mind to carry her 
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forward into some unguarded speculations about things not reveal- 
ed ; and as a consequence, she lost, fora time, her confidence in 
the bible, and became involved in much perplexity and wretched- 
ness. From this distressing occurrence it might be assumed 
hastily, that it is the legitimate result of all speculation in religion, 

to land those who engage in it in scepticism, or a downnght rejec- 

tion of the bible. ‘The inference which is drawn from these pre- 
mises is, that men must not examine narrowly into the nature and 
relations of things,—so far at least as the subject of religion is con- 
cerned,—lest they should be made sceptics and infidels. We 
wish to say a few words on this point, with a view to remove, if 
possible, what we conceive to be a serious misapprehension, giving 
birth to an unhappy prejudice against all free and independent in- 
quiry. ‘There is at the present day, much loose, and to us silly, 
declaiming against the danger of speculating and theorizing i in the: 

ology. This, it is said, is the direct and almost certain road to 
heresy ; and no small alarm i is attempted to be got up, lest the 
cause of orthodoxy in our churches should be endangered ; not be- 
cause any doctrine of the bible has been given up, but because 
some new theories, in explanation and defense of the truth, have 
been put forth : and from hence it is apprehended, that the truth it- 
self, by and by, will be abandoned. Now we protest most solemnly 
against this whole system of gratuitous assumption, and against the 
use which is made of it. Let the case be fairly understood. The 
simple ground of alarm which is held up to view, is, that men 
will speculate, and of course, if they speculate at all, will specu- 
late wrong, about the best modes of stating and defending ac- 
knowledged truths against the attacks of errorists; especially, if 
in speculating on this subject, they are led to abandon in any 
respect the beaten track, and to seek out new methods of car- 
rying conviction to the minds of the doubting. It is against this, 
and every such sort of assumption, that we feel bound to enter 
our protest. On this point we are desirous to state our views 
distinctly. 

At the outset we readily concede, that there may be danger in 
speculation ; the cause of truth, instead of being promoted, may be 
injured by it. We will go further,—there zs danger in specula- 
tion, unless due caution is used on two points; first, to see that 
the subject-matter does not lie beyond our grasp; and next, that 
our investigations are not conducted in a self-confident spirit. 
When we undertake to pry into matters which the human mind 
can never settle, and which God has not revealed, then, indeed, 
there is danger. For example, when an attempt is made to ex- 
plain the mystery of the Trinity, by showing in what particular 
sense God is one, and in what other particular sense he is three 
This is an unrevealed mystery, and manifestly beyond the power 
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of the human mind to explain. So too, the precise point of time 
when moral and accountable agency in man commences ; or 
what is, definitely, the ground of certainty, (the fact is unques- 
tionable,) that man, as soon as he is a moral agent, will be a sin- 
ner; or why such ground of certainty should exist at all; or 
the specific reasons which influenced the Divine mind in the ad- 
mission of sin into the system.—In such matters as these, to at- 
tempt to fix positively what God has not revealed, and what the 
human mind is incompetent of itself to decide, is undoubtedly 
unwarrantable and dangerous speculation. It cannot be too 
cautiously avoided. ‘The pages of the Spectator will never, we 
hope, be open to objections on this score. In like manner, we do 
most freely allow, that speculation is dangerous when it is con- 
ducted in a spirit of self-confidence, although the subject-matter of 
investigation may lie fully within the mind’s ability to grasp it. 
Prepossession, pride of reasoning, love of singularity, an inclination 
to theorize without or beyond the requisite facts in the case, and 
many other causes, may disqualify the mind for conducting its in- 
quiries to any valuable result, even when the topics of inquiry are 
perfectly proper in themselves. We are not about, therefore, to 
vindicate all and every kind of speculation on theological sub- 
jects. We know, as in the case under review, and many other 
cases, that the investigator may venture beyond his depth ; or he 
may “intrude into those things which he hath not seen, being 
vainly puffed up by his fleshly mind ;” and thus he may “ make 
shipwreck of faith and of a good conscience.” 

But while we freely make these concessions, we cannot but 
think that there is some danger on the other side,—in the want of 
speculation and inquiry. ‘There may be a passive acquiescence 
in received theories, quite as injurious to the cause of truth, as 
freedom of inquiry can be. Indeed, the principle carried through, 
that all speculation,—if by that term be meant free inquiry into 
the reality of things,—must be forborne, and the men of one age 
must adopt the same theories, right or wrong, with those of a 
preceding age, would cut off effectually all hope of the mind’s 
making any further progress in the discovery of truth, and pre- 
clude forever any addition to the present stock of knowledge. 
Now we have no occasion to inquire on which side lies the great- 
est danger,—which of the two extremes it is safest and best 
to take. What we would inculcate, is, to avoid both of these 
extremes; neither to waive all inquiry, nor to venture upon 
our inquiries too boldly and rashly: but where we feel difficulties, 
owing to existing theories and a doubtful mental philosophy, to in- 
quire with humility and firmness, whether those theories and that 
philosophy may not be false; and whether the acknowledged 


truths of the bible, in which all evangelical christians substantially 
Vor. VI. 51 
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agree, may not be better defended and enforced under some differ- 
ent theories and different views of mental phenomena. ‘Thisis the 
question, and the whole question. To give up all speculation 
into the truth of things, because some kinds of speculations are dan- 
gerous, seems to us to be surrendering the very principle of the Re- 
formation, the very principle from which all the discoveries in mod- 
ern science have sprung, and going back again to the exploded no- 
tion, that we must have, somewhere at least, in the church or out of 
it, ahuman tribunal, invested with the high attributes of unques- 
tioned authority and admitted infallibility. Here,—in reference 
to this point,—the Christian Spectator has long since taken 
its ground. We believe, too, that it is the right ground. Let 
men inquire and examine, with all the sagacity of which they 
are masters; only let them do it within the metes and boun- 
daries marked out above, and we shall have no fear of the 
consequences. Nay, speculation of this kind we wish to see, in 
the various departments of knowledge. Speculation of this 
kind always has been useful, in every stage of the past advance- 
ment of society. Society cannot advance in any other way, in 
sound knowledge. Accordingly, the great periods of light to the 
world have been those in which the spirit of inquiry has been 
(within the bounds above named,) the most unfettered. Every 
master-mind which God has raised up, for the purpose of sweep- 
ing away the errors of past ages, and of laying new and _ solid 
foundations, whether in science or religion, has borne this charac- 
ter. Once, the theory on the motions of the heavenly bodies was, 
that the earth stood still, and the sun, with his attendant train of 
Juminaries, moved round the little stationary orb; and it was 
heresy,—heresy to be punished with inquisitorial severity,—to 
question the correctness of the theory. But it was questioned, and 
another theory of the heavens was preferred in its place ; and still 
the truth of revelation (an event which was greatly apprehended, ) 
was not given up. Once, with a view to raise funds for pious uses, 

it was held right and proper to sell indulgences for sin, and to pur- 
chase with money the prayers of the living j in behalf of the dead ; 

and it was counted nothing less than enmity to the cause of religion it- 
self, to doubt it. But it was doubted, and still religion lives and flour- 

ishes the better for it. Jt was once regarded as sapping the very 
foundation of correct theology, to question existing theories respect- 

ing the freedom of the will, as consisting in a a liberty of indifference, 

or a liberty ad utrumque, as it was called ; or respecting the impu- 
tation of Adam’s guilt to his posterity ; or respecting the criminality 
and punishableness of infants, who personally bad never sinned ; or 
with regard to the moral identity of Adam and all his race after him, 
so as to make his act virtually their act; or a similar identity of 
Christ and believers, so as that his obedience to the law is thei 
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obedience, and his claim to a reward, their claim. But all these 
theories, we need not say, have been called in question, and there 
has been long and loud controversy about them. Men have specu- 
lated, and inquired, and “reasoned high,” for and against them ; 
and many affecting apprehensions have been entertained and ex- 
pressed over the sad prospects of the church, as if all was going to 
certain and speedy ruin. Yet, behold a prodigy! the cause of 
truth and piety has come out of the trial brighter and stronger than 
ever. One wide outpouring of the Spirit follows. Missions on a 
large scale succeed. Zion, that bringeth good tidings, gets her up 
into the mountain, and lifts up ler voice with strength, and says to 
the cities of Judah, ‘Thy God reigneth. Now all this comes on 
in the train of speculation and inquiry : under God, it is the legiti- 
mate result of speculation and inquiry. Moreover, the human 
mind has never made any great advances in any other way. 
Thus it was, that Luther fought Azs way to victory and to truth, 
over the errors of that day, and cleared away the rubbish of former 
ages, and laid anew the foundations of the church’s prosperity. 
Thus it was, that Edwards and Bellamy were made the instru- 
ments, in the hands of God, of bringing about a second reformation 
from many errors and defects in the church at their day. And 
thus it is at the present day, as we believe, that the activity and 
efficiency of evangelical christians are greatly on the advance. 
Nor is this strange. Men must see the truth, in order to feel its 
power. Discussion, conducted in the right way, makes them see 
it, and is sometimes absolutely necessary to this end. The truth 
frequently lies buried up under a variety of postulata, that have 
never been inquired into, to know whether they are mght or 
wrong. ‘These need to be sifted, that if false, they may be given 
up, and that the truth may be brought out to view. 

To give one or two examples of our meaning :—If a person 
were anxious about his salvation, he would very naturally inquire 
what he must do to secure it. He is told, by infallible authority, 
that he must experience the change called regeneration, or he 
cannot see the kingdom of God. Now ought he not to inquire in- 
to this change, and understand its nature as well as its necessity ; 
in what it consists, as well as the fact that such a change is requi- 
site in order to salvation? Suppose this inquiry should carry 
him into some minute consideration of the nature of accountable 
moral agency, and the nature of sin and of holiness, and he should 
find it necessary to settle the question, Why am I required to 
change my own heart? would such an investigation be out of 
place? Would the person in question be to blame, and deserving 
of rebuke, for venturing upon such an investigation? Or if it 
should so happen, that he had imbibed some false notions respect- 
ing the change in regeneration ; if he had been taught to look upon 
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it, for example, as a change in some constitutional property of the 
mind, or as a change in something in the soul, which is anterior to 
intelligent voluntary action, and over which, therefore, he could in 
no sense have any control ; would you blame him for investigating 
the subject to the bottom, and if he found that he had been misled by 
wrong theories, or a mistaken philosophy, would you blame him 
for giving up his wrong notions, and for adopting other views, 
more consonant with common sense, with the bible, and with the 
known laws of the mind ?—although the process by which he 
should be led to the result should be called by the obnoxious name 
of speculation. ‘To us there seems no room for hesitation 
in answering these questions; for, surely, there is nothing in the 
term speculation, which should lead us to discard the thing, when 
its results are confessedly happy. 

Let us suppose another case. An anxious sinner has overcome 
the above difficulty, but meets with another. The change in re- 
generation he correctly understands to be an intelligent voluntary 
change, and one, therefore, in which he is himself to act, if it ever 
takes place. But still, he feels that strength of attachment to the 
world, and that disinclination to the service of God, which render ne- 
cessary the influences of the Spirit to convert him ; and he is truly 
sensible, that if left to himself, he will certainly perish. Now, in 
this posture of mind, the theory occurs to him,—which he had often 
heard before, but never thought of much till now,—that when 
God adopted the present system of things, he fixed his eyes upon 
a part of mankind to be lost, as the necessary means of securing 
the happiness of the rest, (and not because it was necessary on 
some other account ;) and that this part, therefore, must be lost, 
because the happiness of the rest demands it. This part of man- 
kind is, of course, in the eye of God, a fixed and definite number. 
“‘ | myself, (he says,) may be of this number. If I am of this num- 
ber, the certainty of my perdition is complete. Ought I, then, 
looking at the case as God looks at it, to wish it to be otherwise, 
or to do any thing to prevent it? Can I expect God to aid me in 
doing any thing to prevent it? ‘True, I ama moral agent, and 
as such, justly responsible for my own conduct; and there is no 
improper compulsion or restraint upon me, whereby I must be 
lost; | am voluntary in it; but still it is the will of God, because 
the happiness of others necessarily calls for it. Now, what shall 
I do? what ought I to do? what, under all the circumstances of 
the case, can I with propriety do? when the will of God himself 
is, upon the whole, that I should be lost, because a benevolent re- 
gard to the happiness of others, makes it necessary that I should 
be lost. Is it true, that my ruin is necessary to the happiness of 
others? Cannot God make others happy without my misery ? 
If I am lost, 1 know there will be good and sufficient reasons for it ; 
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but is this the reason? Can there be no other reason? Am I 
not shut up of necessity to this conclusion? If so, then why not 
sin on and perish? ‘There is small motive to repentance in the 
reflection, that my ceasing to sin will necessarily subtract from the 
happiness of the universe, and from the blessedness and glory of 
the Creator. Inaccomplishing such a result, I cannot, at least, ex- 
pect the assistance of the Spirit of God in leading me to repen- 
tance.” Now we certainly have no desire to confuse the minds of 
our readers on this subject. We have stated a case or two, just to 
show, that it may be necessary, on points of the very highest prac- 
tical importance to mankind, to resort to some speculation and in- 
quiry,in order to satisfy the mind in trouble, and show men how 
they are to act; to examine with freedom existing theories, and, if 
there be cause, to reject them. Were we able to form no definite 
theory in the place of those rejected, would it be of course true, 
that our speculations had done no good? In the latter of the two 
examples above given, might we not say, that there may be reasons 
unknown to us, for the acknowledged fact, that God has adopted a 
system embracing sin and misery as a part of it, without affirming, 
that the sin and misery are better in their place than perfect holi- 
ness and happiness would be, and that thts was the reason why they 
were introduced. We would not, therefore, discard all speculating, 
nor all theortzing, as hurtful even in theology. We think that 
they are sometimes useful ; that the cause of truth and piety is ad- 
vanced by them. Only Jet men speculate in the fear of God, and 
with a simple, honest desire to know the truth, and on matters not 
too high for them, and we cannot then forbode evil as the result. 
The past history of the church leads us to hail such investigations, 
conducted in such a spirit, as the forerunners of good to mankind. 
Above all, let prayer be offered to God unceasingly, that in the 
search after truth, which in many repects is now so extensively 
going on in the world, he would not withhold the guidance and 
guardianship of his Spirit; that he would make men love one 
another, and love the truth ; and would bring all their speculations 
and inquiries to harmonize in this one grand object, the discovery 
of what is right, and the detection of what is wrong, without 
regard to private and party considerations, that the right may be 
embraced, and the wrong sliunned, on which side soever they may 
be found to lie. 
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‘THERE never was a time, when a work on moral philoso- 
phy, which shall develop and enforce the true principles of evan- 
gelical ethics over the whole ground of private and relative duty, 
was more imperiously needed, than at present. ‘The state of com- 
mon sentiment is now, in a good degree, ripe for such a treatise. 
‘The public mind is somewhat in that condition of keen inquisitive- 
ness, and comparative ductility, which requires a safe and authorita- 
tive guide. ‘The moral leaders of the age have gone many lengths 
beyond Paley ; and they, whose business it is to follow, inquir- 
ing, and unsettled, are looking out for a conductor in whom 
they can confide. Much is depending on the direction which 
shall be given to the roused moral energies of the public, within the 
present half century. We have reached, if we are not greatly 
deceived, or at least we are rapidly approaching, one of those 
turning points in the history of a people, at which the ordinary 
work of generations is sometimes accomplished in a day. It is, 
therefore, a matter of infinite importance, at a time like this, that 
our youth should be thoroughly instructed in the principles of 
scriptural morality. We do not expect, indeed, the regeneration 
of the world, nor of any portion of it, from simple moral instruc- 
tions. But we do believe, that this matter has been shamefully 
neglected : that the young and the old have been too long content 
with indefinite notions on all moral subjects ; and that the present 
aspect of the times imperatively demands that moral light, emana- 
ting from the bible, but concentrated or diffused, as the case 
shall require, by means of ethical discussion, shall be thrown into 
the nursery, and the college-hall, and upon all the walks of subse- 
quent life. It is needed for the preservation of our liberties ; it is 
needed for the consummation of that mighty work of moral reform 
which has already wrought miracles of human improvement ; it is 
needed by christianity herself, that, having as yet discovered to the 
world as it were but the ‘‘crescent horn” of her beauty, she may 

at length shine forth in all the fullness of her celestial glory. 

With these views, we are gratified to call the attention of our 
readers to the work before us. Its great distinctive aim is, to 
place ethical science on the sure foundation of christian principle : 
and though we cannot agree with the author in all his conclusions, 
his treatise, as a whole, is worthy of the most respectful con 
sideration of the religious public. 
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Of Mr. Dymond’s history, so little has been transmitted to this 
country, and, in fact, so little is generally known in England, that we 
have no means of informing our readers satisfactorily, where, or how, 
or how long he lived, in what manner he was educated, or under 
what circumstances he wrote. A letter is annexed to the editor’s 
preface, from a gentleman in Liverpool, from which it appears, as 
well as from various parts of the volume, that he was a member 
of the society of Friends. From the same letter it also appears, 
that he kept a shop as linen-draper, somewhere in the south-west of 
England, the writer believes in Exeter; that his first literary ef- 
fort was, “ An Inquiry into the Accordancy of War with the Prin- 
ciples of Christianity ;” and that “ he was taken from this mutable 
state” in the enjoyment of great peace and religidus tranquillity, in 
the year 1828. ‘The work before us is supposed to have been 
principally written during the incipient stages of his disease, which 
seems to have been of a pulmonary character. It, nevertheless, 
discovers great vigor and compass of mind; and rarely, we are 
persuaded, has a work appeared in this department of science, dis- 
playing more independent thought, more calm and luminous 
reasoning, and a more complete elucidation of the numerous topics 
properly claiming the attention of a moral writer. 

The treatise consists of three elaborate essays: in the first of 
which are discussed the “ Principles of Morality ;”’ in the second, 
“Private Rights and Obligations ;” and in the third, ‘ Political 
Rights and Obligations.” Mr. Dymond introduces his work with 
the following pertinent remarks :— 


‘ Of the two causes of our deviations from rectitude,— want of know 
ledge, and want of virtue,—the latter is undoubtedly the more opera- 
tive. Want of knowledge is, however, sometimes a cause; nor can 
this be any subject of wonder, when it is recollected in what manner 
many of our notions of right and wrong are acquired. From infancy, 
every one is placed in a sort of moral school, in which those with whom 
he associates, or of whom he hears, are the teachers. That the learne: 
in such a school will often be taught amiss, is plain: so that we want 
information respecting our duties. ‘T’o supply this information, is an ob- 
ject of moral philosophy, and is attempted in the present work.’ 


The object is certainly important, and the attempt reasonable 
and worthy of commendation. With what success it has been 
made, the reader will perhaps be better able to judge, after we 
shall have presented somewhat more at large, the plan of the 
work, and some of its more prominent features. 

At the opening of the first essay, the author is very careful to 
refer us directly to “ the will of God as the standard of rectitude.” 
On this point he is far more explicit than Paley, or any other 
ethical writer with whom we are acquainted. He endeavors to 
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show, that the other standards which have been proposed, such 
as the “ Understanding,” by Price; ‘“ Sympathy,” by Adam 
Smith; ‘ The eternal and necessary differences of things,” by Dr. 
Clarke ; and “ A conformity or disagreement with truth,” by 
Wollaston ; may all be referred back to something higher, viz., 
the will of God. 

On this point, however, there is a little confusion, as the editor 
has very happily shown. In the second chapter, we have the fol- 
lowing language :— 


‘If we examine those sacred volumes in which the written expres- 
sion of the divine will is contained, we find that they habitually proceed 
upon the supposition, that the will of God, being expressed, is for that 
reason our final law. They do not set about formal proofs, that we 
ought to sacrifice inferior rules to it ; but conclude, as of course, that if 
the will of God is made known, human duty is ascertained. They re- 
fer to the expression of the will of God. The whole system of moral 
legislation, as it is exhibited in scripture, is a system founded on au- 
thority. We conclude that the communicated will of God is the final 
standard of right and wrong.’ - 


This is no doubt correct, if we understand by standard, nothing 
more than the decisive rule of human conduct. But, as Mr. 
Bush justly remarks: ‘ The rule of duty is not the same with the 
ultimate ground of duty. The grand question is, Does the ex- 
pressed will of God make the distinction between right and wrong, 
in regard to moral conduct, or does it simply declare it?” Itmay 
be, and it unquestionably and universally is, so far as it extends, 
the expositor of human duty ; but it surely is not philosophical to 
say, that it is in itself the constituting cause of moral good and 
evil. For this, we must look farther back, to what exists in the na- 
ture of actions themselves. Actions are, we contend, either 
right or wrong, independent of all circumstances, and all expres- 
sions ; just as much as a proposition in geometry is true, inde- 
pendent of the diagram and the demonstration. The obligations 
of veracity, justice, and benevolence, are just as truly eternal and 
immutable in their nature, as are the attributes of the Deity, and 
as little dependent, philosophically, for their binding force, upon 
any collateral or adventitious circumstances.* 








* What, then, isit in the nature ofan action which constitutes it right, or morally 
excellent? The conductors of this work consider the true answer to be given in 
the following remarks, taken somewhat detached, from Dr. Dwight’s sermon on the 
‘¢ Foundation of Virtue.’ ‘We are accustomed to hear so much said, and truly 
said, concerning the excellence, beauty, and glory of virtue, that we are ready to 
conceive, and speak of it, as being original or ultimate good, independently of the 
happiness which it brings with it. Nay, we are ready to feel dissatisfied with 
ourselves and others, for calling this position in question; to consider this con 
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Notwithstanding this palpable confusion of Janguage, perhaps 
confusion of ideas, we are happy to find the doctrine, that the will 
of God, and his expressed will, is the final and paramount standard 
to which human actions are practically to be referred, occupying 
so conspicuous a place at the opening of an elaborate treatise on 
morality. As a rule, it is elevated to its proper place, the abso- 
Jute supremacy, presiding over all questions of duty, so far as it 
has any discoverable relevancy to them. But, as the “ written 
expression of the divine will” does not contain,—and no writings can 
contain,—directions for our conduct in every conjuncture of life, 
there are ‘ subordinate authorities,” to which it is both necessary 
and agreeable to the will of God that we should refer. These, 
such as the law of the land, the law of nature, the promotion of 
human happiness, or expediency, the law of nations, etc., are con- 
sidered, and their respective obligations unfolded, in a clear, and, 
in general, satisfactory manner. But the great excellence of 
this part of the work, and one of the brightest features of the 
whole, is the prominence which is given to the Divine will, as re- 
vealed in the scriptures, as the paramount rule of duty ; while 
every other rule is held in its proper subordination. In this way, 
our author succeeds in avoiding, for the most part, those inconsis- 
tencies into which many christian writers have fallen, in their zeal 
to apologize for certain established usages, while they maintain 
the binding authority of the scriptures, which obviously declare 
against them. Whatever may be thought of the manner in which 
Mr. Dymond interprets certain scriptural expressions, such as 
“ Resist not evil,’—‘* Whosoever shall smite thee on thy right 





duct as involving a kind of irreverence towards this glorious object; as dimin- 
ishing its importance, and obscuring its luster. This, however, arises from mere 
misapprehension, If virtue brought with it no enjoyment to us, and produced 
no happiness to others; it would be wholly destitute of all the importance, 
beauty, and glory, with which itis now invested.’ ‘ Were sin in its own proper 
tendency to produce, invariably, the same good, which it is the tendency of 
virtue to produce ; were it the means, invariably, of the same glory to God, and 
of the same enjoyment to the universe; no reason is apparent to me, why it 
would not become excellent, commendable, and rewardable, in the same man- 
ner as virtue now is. Were virtue regularly to effectuate the same dishonor to 
God, and the same misery to intelligent creatures, now effectuated by sin; I see 
no reason why we should not attribute to it all the odiousness, blame-worthiness, 
and desert of punishment, which we now attribute to sin. All thisis, I confess, 
impossible ; and is rendered so by the nature of these things. Still the supposi- 
tion may be allowably made for the purposes of discussion.’ ‘ Virtue in God, or 
benevolence, is on all hands considered as the glory and excellency of the divine 
character. Whatis benevolence? The love of doing good; or a disposition to 
produce happiness. In what does its excellence consist? In this; that it is 
the voluntary cause of happiness. ‘Take away this single attribute of virtue ; and 

it will be easily seen, that its excellence is all taken away also.’ ‘The excel- 

lence of virtue, therefore, consists wholly in this; that it is the cause of good, 

that is, of happiness ; the ultimate good, the only thing for which virtue is valua- 

ble.” Theology, vo!. iii. pp. 448--451. 

Vor. VI 52 
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cheek, turn to him the other also,”——‘‘ Swear not at all,’’ etc., the 
christian public will be gratified toobserve the uncompromising fidel- 
ity with which, in every part of the discussion, he adheres to what he 
conceives to be the gospel rule. His principle i is, throughout, “ Let 
God be true, but every man a liar.” No hurnan laws , no human 
opinions, no ‘established customs, no considerations of expediency, 
in short, no “ subordinate standard,” or rule of duty, however im- 
portant it may be as subordinate, and when congruous with the 
known expression of the Divine will, must ever be set up in op- 
position to that will. So judged the apostles,—‘ Whether it be 
right in the sight of God, to hearken unto you more than unto God, 
judge ye.” To the authority of civil magistrates, although legally 
and properly constituted, they would not submit, when it plainly 
contradicted the authority and command of God. This whole 
subject, a subject of exceeding moment to every government, and 
every people, is set forth in these essays in a clear and convin- 
cing Tight. 

To the doctrine of expediency, as the universal, decisive in- 
terpreter and test, in questions of duty, Mr. Dymond enumerates 
the following weighty objections :— 


*—In computing human happiness, the advocate of expediency does not 
sufficiently take into the account our happiness for futurity. Nor, in- 
deed, does he always take it into account at all.—One definition says, 
“ The test of the morality of an act, is its tendency to promote the tem- 
poral advantages of the createst number in the society to which we 
belong.” Now many things may be very expedient if death were an- 
nihilation, which may be very inexpedient now ; and therefore it is not 
unreasonable to expect, nor an unreasonable exercise of humility to act 
upon the expectation, that the divine laws may sometimes impose obli- 
gations of which we do not perceive the expediency or the use. ‘It 
may so fall out,”? says Hooker, ‘‘ that the reason why some of God’s 
laws were given, is neither opened nor possible to be gathered by the 
wit of man.” All this sufficiently indicates that expediency is wholly 
inadmissible as an uliimate rule. 

*& € * * * Pe *% 

If some subordinate rule of conduct were proposed,—some principle 
which served as an auxiliary moral guide,—I should think it no valid 
objection to its truth, to be told that. no sanction of the principle was 
to be found in the written revelation. But if some rule of conduct were 
proposed, as being of wnirersal obligation, some moral principle which 
was paramount to every other, and I discovered that this principle was 
unsanctioned by the written revelation, I should think this want of 
sanction was conclusive evidence against it. Because it is not credible 
that a revelation from God, of which one great object was to teach men 
the moral law of God, would have been silent respecting a rule of 
conduct which was to be a universal guide to man. We apply these 
considerations to the doctrine of expediency : : scripture contains not a 
word upon the subject. 
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The principles of expediency necessarily proceed upon the supposi- 
tion, that we are to investigate the future; and this investigation is, 
as every one knows, peculiarly without the limits of human sagacity : 
an objection which derives additional force from the circumstance that 
an action, in order to be expedient, must be expedient on the whole, at 
the long run, in all its effects, collateral and remote. I do not know 
whether, if a man should sit down expressly to devise a moral principle 
which should be uncertain and difficult in its application, he could de- 
vise one that would be more difficult and uncertain than this. 

* * * * « * % 

But whatever may be the propriety of investigating all consequen- 
ces, ‘collateral and remote,’ it is certain that such an investigation is 
possible only in that class of moral questions, which allowsa man time to 
sit down and deliberately to think and compute. As it respects that 
large class of cases, in which a person must decide and act in a moment, 
it 1s wholly useless. There are thousands of conjectures, [conjunc- 
tures?] in life, in which a man can no more stop to calculate effects, 
collateral and remote, than he can stop to cross the Atlantic: and it is 
difficult to conceive that any rule of morality can be absolute and uni- 
versal, which is totally inapplicable to so large a portion of human af- 
fairs.’ pp. 36, 37. 


These remarks abundantly show, that to a limited being, like 
man, expediency can never be a general and decisive rule of ac- 
tion. Mr. Dymond concedes, however, that it may and must be 
used in many cases, as a subordinate rule: nor do we find, in any 
part of this work, that stormy and violent denunciation of the 
principle, in all its possible modes and circumstances of applica- 
tion, which sometimes occurs among the reckless advocates of-—we 
scarcely know what—abstract and infeasible theories of right 
and rectitude. We apprehend, however, that the appropriate 
office of expediency is, not so much to direct us in determining 
what our duty is, properly so called, as to guide us wisely and 
efficiently in the performance of it. It is the revealed duty of every 
man to love his enemy, and consequently to seek his good. Here 
expediency must be silent. But when the question arises, In 
what manner can he best exercise that love, and secure that good? 
expediency must be allowed to reply ; and so far as she does not 
contradict the bible, to reply with a voice of authority. And so, 
generally, her business is to conduct as a guide, and not to deter- 
mine, as an absolute moral umpire. It is the duty of a parent to 
educate his children for the enjoyment of freedom, and for public 
usefulness ;—but a thousand particulars of mode and manner con- 
nected with it, are to be fixed and adjusted by considerations of 
expediency. It is, no doubt, the duty of the master to liberate 
his slaves. In other words, as a general proposition, all perhaps 
will admit its truth. Yet, we contend, many circumstances of 
their liberation, as io the manner, and even the time of it, may 
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properly be regulated as expediency shall dictate. ‘The main point 
to be gained with the slave-holder, is to convince him, that the 
doctrine of property in the bodies and souls of men, is iniquitous 
and unchristian. ‘The moment he renounces this doctrine, and 
sets about qualifying his slaves for the enjoyment and right use of 
liberty, with the full purpose of liberating them as soon as it can 
be done, and in the best manner it can be done, consistently with 
their interests and the interests of the community ; that moment 
his conduct ceases to be sinful: and though in the view of the 
law, and the language of common life, he is still a slave-holder, he 
really acts as a guardian for the good of the unfortunate beings 
thus placed under his care. Jt must not be forgotten, however, 
that this principle is only a subordinate guide, even as to the cir- 
cumstances of actions; and must never, in any case, be followed 
in Opposition to what is required by the supreme and ultimate 
standard,—the will of God. 

The view given by our author, of the “ nature and authority of 
conscience,” is luminous, and, we believe, substantially correct. 
After adding an abundance of testimony in favor of the real ex- 
istence of such a principle or power in the mind, he says :— 


‘ Now, respecting the various opinions which have been laid before 
the reader, there is one observation which will generally apply,—that 
they unite in assigning certain important attributes or operations to 
some principle or power existent in the human mind. They affirm, that 
this principle or power possesses wisdom to direct us aright,—that its 
directions are given instantaneously, as the individual needs them,— 
that it is inseparably attended with unquestionable authority to com- 
mand. That such a principle or power, therefore, does actually exist, 
can need little farther proof ; for a concurrent judgment, on a question 
of personal experience, cannot surely be incorrect.’ p. 66. 


Among the authorities above referred to, are, Aristotle, Epictetus, 
Seneca, Marcus Antoninus, Bacon, Milton, Judge Hale, Dr. Rush, 
Dr. Watts, Rousseau, Cudworth, Locke, Beattie, and Voltaire, 
exclusive of the inspired writers. Men thus living in different 
ages, amid the greatest possible diversities of circumstances, enter- 
taining widely different opinions concerning the theory and prac- 
tice of morals, would surely be unlikely to concur in their views of 
so fundamental a question, if those views were not essentially 
correct. ‘The language which Milton ascribes to the Almighty, is 
as just as it is beautiful :— 

* And I will place within them, as a guide, 
My umpire, conscience ; whom if they will hear, 
Light after light, well used, they shall attain.” 

We must be permitted, nevertheless, to find a Jittle fault with 

the definition of conscience, given in this discussion. It seems to 
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us to be too vague for a philosophical treatise on such a subject. 
According to this definition, conscience appears to be a mere ex- 
ercise of the intellectual faculty. 


* Men possess notions of right and wrong : they possess a belief, that, 
under given circumstances, they ought to do one thing, or to forbear 
another. ‘This belief I would call a conscientious belief. And when 
such a belief exists in a man’s mind, in reference to a number of actions, 
I would call the same an aggregate of his notions respecting what is 
right and wrong, his conscience.’ p. 56. 


Now we are aware that this word is often, and very properly, 
used to describe a state of mind, of which reason or judgment 
constitutes a part; as for instance, in the phrase “ an enlightened 
conscience.” But to consider this as all,—to represent conscience 
as a mere ‘‘ aggregate of notions’’ or moral judgments,—is a_ total 
error. Its distinctive character arises from the “ moral sense,””—a 
feeling of right and wrong implanted in our nature ; capable, in- 
deed, of being impeded in its operations, and turned out of its 
proper channel, and even completely perverted,—but still an 
original and indestructible element of the mind. An error in the 
definition, however, does not seem, in this case, to invalidate the 
general reasoning to which it is prefixed. 

There is a sentiment in the section on conscience, also, which, 
though probably correct in the sense in which the writer intended 
that it should be received, needs, we think, a little more careful 
qualification. It is this :— 


‘When a man believes, upon due deliberation, that a certain action 
is right, that action is right to him.’ 


And to support this idea, an appeal is made to the authority of 
Dr. Price; viz., “That it is happy for us, that our title to the 
character of virtuous beings depends not on the justness of our 
opinions, or the constant objective rectitude of all we do, but upon 
the conformity of our actions to the sincere convictions of our 
mind.” Paul then was under an egregious mistake in his hu- 
miliating confession of sinfulness, because he had persecuted the 
church, inasmuch as he “ verily believed that he ought to do many 
things contrary to the name of Jesus of Nazareth ;” which very 
things he did, as he goes on to say, in shutting up the saints in 
prison, and giving his voice against them when they were put to 
death. ‘This we conceive to be a dangerous doctrine, and espe- 
cially so at the present day. Let it be once fixed in the mind, 
that it matters not what a man’s opinions are, if they are only 
sincere ; and that his conduct is innocent, if it be only in confor- 
mity with his opinions; and there are scarcely any errors too 
great to be received, or enormities too flagrant to be committed : 
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and that, too, under a specious pretext, that shall justify both the 
heretic and the criminal. 

But it was no doubt supposed, that the following very judicious 
observations would be a sufficient guard :— 


‘ Although a man ought to make his conduct conform to his con- 
science, yet he may justly be held criminal for his errors of opinion. 
Men often judge amiss respecting their duties, in consequence of their 
own faults. Some take little pains to ascertain the truth ; some volun- 
tarily exclude knowledge ; and most men would possess more accurate 
perceptions of the moral law, if they sufficiently endeavored to obtain 
them. And, therefore, though a man may not be punished for a given 
act, which he ignorantly supposes to be lawful, he may be punished for 
that ignorance in w hich his supposition originated. > pp. 59, 60. 


The law of honor, which Paley has allowed to stand among 
his rules of human conduct, without a sufficiently* marked note 
of rebuke, receives in this work, as might be expected, its merited 
condemnation. It is gratifying to observe, that among men who 
make any credible pretensions to the profession of a christian 
spirit, this rule is coming to be regarded, almost universally, as in- 
consistent not only with christianity, but with all true moral 
dignity of character. ‘The time, we believe, is drawing to a close, 
when men, acknowledged as gentlemen, in a christian country, 
will deem themselves at liberty to carry ‘about a dirk or a blud- 
geon, to avenge every trivial insult, or seek to redeem an injured 
reputation, by a resort to single combat. On this subject we will 
not withhold our author’s sentiments in his own words. 


‘ Whatever advantages may result from the law of honor, it is, as a 
system, both contemptible and bad. Even its advantages are of an 
ambiguous kind ; for although it may prompt to rectitude of conduct, 
that conduct i is wiih founded on rectitude of principle. The motive is 
not so good as the act. And as to many of its particular rules, both 
positive and negative, they are the proper subject of reprobation and 
abhorrence. We ought to reprobate and abhor a system which en- 
joins the ferocious practice of challenges and duels, and which allows 
many of the most flagitious and degrading vices that infest the world. 

The practical effects of the law ‘of honor, are probably greater and 
worse than we are accustomed to suppose. Men learn, by the power 
of association, to imagine that ¢hat is lawful, which their maxims of 
conduct do not condemn. A set of rules which inculcates some actions 
that are right, and permits others that are wrong, practically operates 
as a sanction to the wrong. The code which attaches disgrace to false- 
hood, but none to drunkenness or adultery, operates as a sanction to 





* Paley does condemn the principle, but not in as strong and decisive terms 
as its abominable tendency deserves. He ought not to have suffered it to main 
tain a place among the acknowledged rules of life. 
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drunkenness and adultery. Does not experience verify these conclu- 
sions of reason? Is it not true, that men and women of honor indulge 
with less hesitation in some vices, in consequence of the tacit per- 
mission of the law of honor? What then is to be done, but to repro- 
bate the system as a whole? In this reprobation the man of sense 
may unite with the man of virtue; for assuredly the system is con- 
temptible in view of intellect, as well as hateful in view of purity.’ 
p- 89. 


In the essay on Private Rights and Obligations, the common 
division of duties into those which respect ourselves, our neigh- 
bors, and God, is discarded; because they are so involved the 
one with the other, that they cannot well be separated. There 
are very few personal duties which do not bear some relation, di- 
rect or indirect, to other men ; and there are no duties, personal 
or relative, which may not justly be considered as duties to God. 
This method of classification may sometimes be convenient ; but as 
it is not strictly correct, it matters not how soon it is dismissed 
from our text-books on ethics. Moreover, we conceive, that those 
duties which relate purely to God, and have no connection what- 
ever with the rights and the welfare of our fellow-men, if any 
such there are, do not properly fall within the scope of an ethical 
treatise. ‘They belong appropriately to religion, as distinguished 
from morality. ‘The aspect of the latter is evermore toward man ; 
and the former toward God. ‘The one contemplates us mainly as 
spiritual beings; the other mainly as social beings possessed of a 
spiritual nature, and under a divine constitution. 

In the opening of this second essay, however, we find several 
suggestions on religious obligations, to some of which, we are sorry 
to say, we can by no means subscribe. ‘They are such as might 
have been expected from a disciple of George Fox, although it 
were hardly natural to look for them in a work on practical ethics. 
The writer seems to have eagerly seized this opportunity, to lay 
before the community the peculiar tenets of his sect ; but he has 
not done it in a manner, we are sure, fitted to gain for them very 
general approbation. His reasoning on morals is always better 
than on religion. 

The chapters relating to property are of great value. Without 
entering into an inquiry concerning the origin of property, our au- 
thor first lays down the general proposition, That he possesses a 
right to property to whom the law of the land assigns it ; and then 
proceeds to guard this principle from abuse, by showing , by seve- 
ral particular. examples, how the law of the land may sancti on, or 
seem to sanction, that which the supreme moral law condemns. 
We will introduce a few extracts on the subject of insolvency. 


* Why is a man obliged to pay his debts? It is to be hoped that the 
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morality of few persons is lax enough to reply, Because the law compels 
him. But why then is he obliged to pay them? Because the moral 
law requires it. That this is the primary ground of the obligation, is 
evident ; otherwise the payment of any debt which a vicious or corrupt 
legislature resolved to cancel, would cease to be obligatory upon the 
debtors.’ p. 104. 


Here there is a reference to a statute passed by the Virginia 
legislature during the revolutionary war, by which it was enacted, 
“that all merchants and planters in Virginia who owed money to 
British merchants, should be exonerated from their debt, if they 
paid the money due into the public treasury, instead of sending i it 
to Great Britain ; and all such as stood indebted, were invited to 
come forward and give their money, in this manner, towards the 
support of the contest in which America was then engaged.” On 


this iniquitous statute, Mr. Dymond remarks :— 

‘ According to the principles of Paley, these Virginian planters would 
have been justified in foro conscientia, in defrauding the British mer- 
chants of the money which was their due. It is quite clear, that the 
‘‘ design and intention of the law” was to allow the fraud,—the planters 
were invited to commit it ;—and yet the heart of every reader will tell 
him, that to have av ailed themselves of the i permission, would 
have been an act of flagitious dishonesty.’ p. 


Our readers will no doubt be gratified to know the sequel of 
this affair. The legislature offered to take, in payment of these 
debts due the British merchants, American paper money ; and in 
consequence of the depreciation of the value of paper, the debtors, 
as jt turned out, had to pay but one pound in the hundred, and 
‘“‘kept the remaining ninety-nine in their own pockets!” It is 
honorable to our country, that when the original creditors brought 
the affair before the supreme court of the United States, in 1796, 
the judges decided that every one of these debts should be paid, 
according to justice, to the British merchants. 

The views of Mr. D. respecting bankrupts, deserves the atten- 
tion of all in a trading community. 


‘A man becomes insolvent, and is made a bankrupt: he pays his 
creditors ten shillings, instead of twenty, and obtains his certificate. 
The law therefore discharges him from the obligation to pay more. 
The bankrupt receives a large legacy, or engages in business and ac- 
quires property. Being then able to pay the remainder of his debts, 
does the legal discharge exempt him from the obligation to pay them ? 
No: and for this reason the legal cischarge is not a moral discharge ; 
that as the duty to pay at all was not founded primarily on the law, 
the law cannot warrant him in withholding a part. 

It is however said, that the creditors have relinquished their right to 
‘ne remainder, by signing a certificate. But why did they accept half 
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of their dernands, instead of the whole ? Because they were obliged to 
do it: they could get no more. As to granting the certificate, they do 
it, because to withhold it would be an act of gratuitous unkindness. It 
would be preposterous to say, that the creditors relinquish their claims 
voluntarily.—It might as reasonably be said, that a man parts with a 
limb voluntarily, because, having incurably lacerated it, he submits to 
an amputation.* 
¥ * * * * * * 


The amount of property which the trading part of a commercial na- 
tion loses by insolvency, is great enough to constitute a considerable 
national evil. The fraud, too, that is practiced under cover of insol- 
vency, is doubtless the most extensive of all species of private robbery: 
The profligacy of some of these cases is well known to be extreme. 
He who is a bankrupt to-day, riots in the luxuries of affluence to- 
morrow ; bows to the creditors whose money he is spending, and exults 
in the success and the impunity of his wickedness: of such conduct 
we should not speak or think but with detestation. There is a wicked- 
ness in some bankruptcies, to which the guilt of ordinary robberies ap- 
proaches but at a distance. Happy, if such wickedness could not be 
practiced with legal impunity. Happy, if public opinion supplied the 
deficiency of law, and held the iniquity in rightful abhorrence !? 
pp- 104, 105. 


The following remarks, under the head of wills, show how 
strictly Mr. D. would bind the conscience, when legal restraints 
are removed :— 


‘ A person bequeaths five hundred pounds to some charity,—for ex- 
ample, to the Foundling,—and directs that the money shall be laid out 
in land. His intention is indisputably plain: but the law, with cer- 
tain motives, says, that the direction to lay out the money in land, makes 
the bequest void: and it will not enforce the bequest. But, because 
the testator forgot this, can the residuary legatee honestly put the five 
hundred pounds in his own pocket ? Assuredly he cannot. The money 
is as truly the property of the Foundling, as if the will had been accu- 
rately framed. The circumstance that the law will not compel him to 
give it up, although it may exempt him from an action, cannot exempt 
him from guilt. 

A man who possesses five thousand pounds, has two sons, of whom 
John is well provided for, and Thomas is not. With the privity of his 





* There is one case to which these remarks, obviously, do not apply. We 
mean, where the creditors of a man of business, convinced that he has acted 
with integrity, and has failed only threugh inevitable misfortune, give him a 
voluntary release from all obligations of payment. Such an act is an uncon- 
strained gift of the remainder of” the debt, in consideration of the previous good 
conduct and present misfortunes of the sufferer. Like any other gift, it may be 
accepted without the slightest obligation of future payment, whatever may be the 
success of the bankrupt in after life. We say this, because reproach has some- 
times been thrown, very unjustly, on professed christians, under these very cir- 
cumstances, for contributing largely to the cause of Christ from their subsequent 
earnings, without paying debts frou which they had beer thus released. 
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sons, he makes a will, leaving four thousand pounds to Thomas, and one 
to John, explaining to both the reason of this division. A fire happens 
in the house, and the will is burnt ; and the father, before he has the 
opportunity of making another, is carried off by a fever. Now the 
English law would assign a half of the money to each brother. If 
John demands his half, is he a just man? Every one, | think, will 
perceive that he is not, and that if he demanded it, he would violate 
the duties of benevolence. The law is not his sufficient rule.’ p. 108. 


Those who have heard Mr. D. appealed to by the advocates of 
immediate emancipation, will be surprised to hear him make the 
following remarks, under the head of slaves :— 


‘If a person left me an estate in Virginia or the West-Indies, with a 
hundred slaves, the law of the land allows me to keep possession of 
both; the moral law does not. I should therefore hold myself impera- 
tively obliged to give these persons their liberty.—J do not say that I 
would manumit them all the next day: but if I deferred their libera- 
tion, it ought to be for their sakes, not my own; just as if I had a 
thousand pounds for a minor, my motive in withholding it from him 
would be exclusively his own advantage.’ p. 113. 


This is the true principle. We believe it is the real meaning 
of most abolitionists ; and we think it peculiarly unhappy that they 
insist on using the term immediate, when they mean nothing 
more than Mr. D. has here expressed. 

From these extracts will readily be seen the nature of Mr. 
Dymond’s principles, and the general character of his rea- 
soning. Prominent on every page we find this fundamental 
principle, that conscience, enlightened by the scriptures, and 
acting in conformity to the revealed will of God, is our sove- 
reign guide in all questions of duty ; and the reasoning by which 
these questions are resolved, in accordance with this principle, is 
nothing else than the simple application to them of plain common 
sense. ‘This ts certainly a great excellence in a work intended for 
common use. ‘The mind is never perplexed and bewildered in the 
subtleties of metaphysics. One great leading principle is held up 
bright and distinct before it, at every step of its progress ; and, with 
a few passages excepted, the way in which it is conducted is the 
plain, obvious, straight-forward path of common sense. 

On the subject of the inequality of property, Mr. D. throws out 
several hints which are worthy of attentive consideration. The 
evils arising from an excessively unequal distribution of property, 
are no doubt much greater in England, and all old countries, than 
in our own ; yet here, we apprehend, they are sufficiently serious, 
and are becoming more so with sufficient rapidity, to call for the 
attention of the enlightened and virtuous philanthropist. Wealth 
’s no farther useful, and therefore, in reality, no farther desira- 
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ble, than it is subservient to human support, improvement, and 
happiness. Now whether this grand and only true end of wealth 
is best secured by a nearly equal distribution, or by an accumulation 
of it in the hands of a few individuals, while i it is withdrawn almost 
entirely from the great mass of the community, is a question which 
admits not of doubt. In the hands of a few, it manifestly cannot 
be made to minister so readily and effectually to the welfare of 
the many, as when more equally diffused. The rich may compass 
their own ends, they may build up themselves, and intrench their 
families in power and magnificence ; but whether they will so 
employ their wealth as in the highest degree to benefit the com- 
munity, is a somewhat more questionable ‘affair. Accumulation of 
wealth is, of course, accumulation of power, either for good or for 
evil ; and, if carried beyond a certain limit, its tendencies are, in 
various respects, oligarchical and injurious. The man of millions 
may always oppress “his neighbors ; and however disposed he may 
be to beneficence, he can rarely, if ever, diffuse abroad so much 
happiness by his bounty, as would be enjoyed in the same circle 
under a more equal division of property. We admit, that some 
degree of inequality is necessary ; nor is it easy to fix the limit. 
Inequalities here, may be compared with those in the surface of 
the earth. ‘The mountain may send down into the vales and 
along the plains below, those fertilizing streams, and contribute to 
that very purity of air, without which there can be no vegetation, 
no beauty, no fragrance, no life. But, if it rears its craggy sum- 
mit to such an inaccessible and frowning height as to overshadow 
all the country around, and especially if it becomes, as it may, the 
nurse of storms,’ ’ and the manufactory of volcanic fire, what can 
we look for sonia its base, but either a barren, unpeopled soli- 
tude, or perpetual trembling among the miserable beings who 
contrive to maintain there a poor and precarious existence ! 
Excessive individual wealth, injurious every where, is peculiarly 
hostile to free government. It leads to a concentration of influ- 
ence, even where there is no positive corruption ; and enables the 
few to lord it over the many, notwithstanding the enjoyment of 
equal theoretical privileges. It touches the springs which move 
the whole machinery of the state. In various ways it may often 
control elections ; and through elections, laws; and through laws, 
the entire condition of the people. This subject, therefore, i is one 
of deep interest in political morality. It is true, that a general 
dissemination of knowledge and virtuous principles, tends strongly 
to check and restrain the power of concentrated wealth ; so that 
universal education must be insisted on, as the great remedy of its 
evils. Nevertheless, education, however perfect and complete, 
will never prove a remedy altogether effectual, till it shall secure, 
to some extent, an equalization of property,—at least, till by 
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elevating the multitude above a state of dependence, it shall anni- 
hilate the controlling influence of the few. 

These remarks may seem to be uncalled for by any thing ex- 
isting in our own country ; but, we apprehend, there is room for 
a useful application of them even here. At all events, the sub- 
ject deserves a more general and critical consideration than it has 
yet received, not only from political economists, but also, and 
more especially, from the community at large. Wealth is an in- 
strument of such prodigious power,—capable of affecting so vari- 
ously, and so deeply, the condition of the people ;—if well ap- 

lied, so salutary, and if ill applied, so mischievous to all their 

est interests ;—that it is immensely important that it should be 
properly disposed, and its power properly exerted. The time 
may come, when it will be thought as little justifiable for one man 
to hoard his thousands to gratify his pride, or for his own private 
advantages, as for another to exhaust, were it possible, in irrigating 
and embellishing his own private garden, the waters of a common 
stream, which, if suffered to flow on, might have spread fertility 
and beauty over an extended and now unproductive territory. 
It certainly would not be safe or expedient to make this a matter 
of legislation; but much good may be expected to result from 
bringing it prominently before the public mind, and thus giving a 
better direction to public opinion. We devoutly wish, that the 
sentiments contained in the following paragraphs may be univer- 
sally inculcated. 


‘ Without affirming that no circumstance can justify a great accumu- 
lation of property, it may safely be concluded, that far the greater num- 
ber of those who do accumulate it, do wrong: nor do I see any reason 
to be deterred from ranking the distribution of a portionof great wealth, 
or a refusal to accumulate it, among the imperative duties which are 
imposed by the moral law. In truth, a man may almost discover 
whether such conduct is obligatory, by referring to the motives which 
induced him to acquire great property, or to retain it. The motives 
are generally impure ;—the desire of splendor, or the ambition of emi- 
nence, or the love of personal indulgence. 

Perhaps it is remarkable, that the obligation not to accumulate great 
property for ourselves or our children, is so little enforced by writers 
on morality. None will dispute that such accumulation is both unwise 
and unkind. Every one acknowledges, too, that the general evils of 
the existing inequality of property are enormously great: yet how few 
insist upon those means, by which, more than by any other private 
means, these evils may be diminished.’ p. 123. 


But, it may be asked, Does the moral law require a man, after hav- 
ing acquired a reasonable competence, to abandon his business, and 
lie idle in the enjoyment of his acquisitions ? By nomeans. Let him 
continue his business ; but let him at the same time cultivate the 
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virtue of benevolence; and while, in pursuance of a lucrative 
calling, the tide of wealth flows in, let him bid it flow out again 
in the various channels of a munificent charity,—not always in 
the simple form of alms, but in sustaining and promoting those 
great political, moral, and christian enterprises, which constitute the 
glory of the present age, and the promise of a better. This is 
precisely what christianity requires, and what is required by every 
consideration connected with the welfare, the ultimate earthly 
perfection of individual man, of nations, and the entire human 
race. 

Much, in support of these views, might be drawn from scripture, 
which unequivocally declares, that ‘‘ covetousness is idolatry ;”’ 
and that “the love of money is the root of all evil.” We are 
persuaded, that if ever there was any people, at any period, who 
needed a solemn lesson read to them on the subject under re- 
view, ours is that people, and this that period. But we must 
leave the matter to the reflections of our readers. 

The practice of Mitigation, Mr. Dymond condemns, because of 
its expensiveness, its tryustice, and its inguietude. Under the 
second head, he says :-— 


‘He who desires that justice should be dispensed between him and 
another, should sufficiently bear in mind how much injustice is inflicted 
by the law. We have seen in some of the preceding chapters, that 
law is often very wide of equity; and he who desires to secure himself 


from an inequitable decision, possesses a powerful motive to prefer ar- 
bitration. ‘The technicalities of law, and the artifices of lawyers, are 
almost innumerable. Sometimes, when a party thinks he is on the eve 
of obtaining a just verdict, he is suddenly disappointed, and his cause is 
lost by some technical defect, the omission of a word, or the misspelling 
of a name; matters which in no degree affect the validity of his claim. 


* * * * It might be concluded, even if experience did not confirm 


it, that an arbitration, if it did not decide absolutely aright, would, at 
least, come to as just a decision as can be attained by human means 
But experience does confirm the decision. It is known that the society 
of Friends never permits its members to carry disagreements with one 
another before courts of law. All, if they continue in the society, must 
submit to arbitration. And what is the consequence? They find, 
practically, that arbitration is the best mode ; that justice is in part ad- 
ministered by it, administered more satisfactorily, and with fewer ex- 
ceptions, than in legal courts.” pp. 127, 128. 


Our laws are undoubtedly much less complicated, and the decis- 
ions from our bench, for that reason, much more generally in accor- 
dance with justice, than in Great Britain. Nevertheless, every one 
knows that law is often, even here, a very different thing from 
equity ; and that some frivolous technicality may, in a given case, 
subject a man to absolute injustice. Ina legal code, framed for 
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general purposes, this cannot well be avoided. Law must be pre- 
cise, and its requisitions must be not only accurately defined, but 
accurately complied with. Fixed rules for deciding controversies 
between man and man, or for inflicting punishment for offences, 
must be uniform in their application. Yet this very uniformity 
will sometimes lead to a sacrifice of equity. Sin, which seems to 
be the only thing that gives occasion for formal laws, is so various, 
and so intricate in its operation, that it is almost impossible to frame 
general rules which shall reach it in every instance, or which shall 
not, in reaching it, infringe at some points on the rights and claims 
of the innocent. 

The chapters on promises, lies, and immoral agency, we com- 

mend to the careful perusal of all who desire to have correct 
views on these important topics. It is denied to be right for a 
man to make a wicked promise,—for instance, a promise to reveal 
to a robber where a friend’s money is deposited, or to tell a 
lie,—in order to save his own life. ‘The reasoning in relation to 
lying, i is as follows :— 
‘ May a person, in order to save his property or life, commit parri- 
cide? Every reader says, No. But where is the ground of the dis- 
tinction? If you may lie for the sake of such adv antages , Why may 
you not kill? What makes murder unlawful, but that “which makes 
lying unlawful too? No man, surely, will say that we must make dis- 
tinctions in the atrocity of such actions, and that though it is not law- 
ful for the sake of advantage to commit an act of a certain intensity of 
guilt, yet it is lawful to commit an act of a certain gradation less. Such 
doctrine would be purely gratuitous and unfounded ; it would be equiva- 
lent to saying, that we are at liberty to disobey the divine laws when 
we think fit. The case is very simple ; ; if 1 may tell a falsehood to a 
robber, in order to save my property, I may commit parricide for the 
same purpose ; for lying and parricide are placed together, and jointly 
condemned in the revelation from God.’ p. 143. 


In relation to extorted promises, we have the following anec- 
dote. La Flechere had a brother, De Gons, and a nephew, a 
profligate youth. This youth came to his uncle De Gons, and 
presenting a pistol, declared he would instantly shoot him, if he did 
not give him an order for five hundred crowns. De Gons, in terror, 
gave it; and the threat being repeated, he also promised not to prose- 
cute him. Here we have an extorted gift, and an extorted prom- 
ise. ‘The youth afterwards went to La Fleché re, told him of the 
present, and showed him the order. The old man, suspecting 
some fraud, put the order in his pocket. It was at the risk of his 
life. ‘The young man immediately presented his pistol, threaten- 
ing death if he did not deliver it up. La Flechere replied, that 


his life was secure under the protection of God, refused to give up 
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the order, and severely remonstrated with his nephew on his prof- 
ligacy. ‘The young man was restrained and softened, and before 
he left his uncle, gave him many assurances that he would amend 
his life. 

On the subject of military glory, under the general head, 
The influence of individuals upon public notions of morality, 
our author kindles into a glow of indignant eloquence. 


‘Public opinion,’ says he, ‘is favorable not so much to war in the 
abstract or in practice, as to the profession of arms ; and the inevitable 
consequence is, that war itself is greatly promoted, without reference to 
the causes for which it may be undertaken. By attaching notions of 
honor to the military profession, and of glory to military achievements, 
three wars probably have been occasioned, where there otherwise would 
have been but one. To talk of the ‘ splendors of conquest,” and the 
«< glories of victory,’’ to extol those who fall ‘* covered with honor, in 
their country’s cause,” 1s to occasion the recurrence of wars, not be- 
cause they are necessary, but because they are desired. It is, in fact, 
contributing, according to the speaker’s power, to desolate provinces, 
and set villages in flames ; to ruin thousands, and destroy thousands ; to 
inflict, in brief, all the evils and miseries which war inflicts. “ Splen- 
dors,’’—** Glories,”>—*‘ Honors!’ The listening soldier wants to sig- 
nalize himself like the heroes who are departed; he wants to thrust his 
sickle into the field of fame, and reap undying laurels. How shall he 
signalize himself, without a war? and in what field can he reap laurels, 
but on the field of battle? The consequence is inevitable. 

Common talk, by a man’s fire-side, contributes its little to the uni- 
versal evil, and shares in the universal offense. Of the writers of 
some books, it is not too much to suppose, that they have occasioned 
more murders than all the clubs and pistols of assassins for ages have 
effected. 

Of every species of real excellence, it is the general characteristic, 
that if is not anxious for applause. The more elevated the virtue, 
the less the desire, and the less is the public voice a motive to action.’ 
pp. 176, 177. 


In relation to the general question, whether war is ever justifiable, 
an attempt is made in the third essay, and, to a great extent, a very 
successful one, to establish these positions: 1. ‘‘ ‘That those consid- 
erations which operate as general causes of war, are commonly 
such as christianity condemns. 2. That the effects of war are, to a 
great extent, prejudicial to the moral character of a people, and to 
their social and political welfare. 3. ‘That the general character 
of christianity is wholly incongruous with war, and that its general 
duties are incompatible with it. 4. That some of the express 
precepts and declarations of the christian scriptures virtually for- 
bid it. 5. That the primitive christians believed that Christ had 
forbidden war; and that some of them suffered death in affirmance 
of this belief. 6. That God has declared in prophecy, that it is 
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his will that war should eventually be eradicated from the earth ; 
and that this eradication will be effected by christianity, by the in- 
fluence of its present principles. 7. That those who have refu- 
sed to engage in war, in consequence of their belief of its in- 
consistency with christianity, have found that Providence has pro- 
tected them.” pp. 428, 429. . 

To the copious extracts already introduced, we will add only a 
few sentences from the conclusion. 


‘ There is a perceptible advance in the sentiments of good men to- 
wards a higher standard of morality. The lawfulness is frequently 
questioned now, of actions of which a few ages ago few or none doubt- 
ed the rectitude. Nor is it to be disputed, that these questions are 
resulting more and more in the conviction, that this higher standard is 
proposed and enforced by the moral law of God. Who that considers 
these things will hastily affirm, that doctrines in morality which refer to a 
standard that to him is new, are unfounded in this moral law? Who 
will think it sufficient to say, that strange things are brought to his ears ? 

Such considerations have afforded encouragement in the attempt to 
uphold a standard, which the majority of mankind have been little ac- 
customed to contemplate ; and now, and in time to come, they will 
suffice to encourage, although that standard should be, as by many it 
undoubtedly will be, rejected and condemned.’ p. 431. 


We believe that this standard.is becoming more and more 
generally acknowledged in all parts of the christian world; and 
that the time is hastening on, when every thing which is inconsistent 
with it, though sanctioned by the customs of ages, will be indignantly 
frowned upon in every christian community. Within the last 
quarter of a century, there has been a manifest improvement in the 
moral sensibility of the church. The gross humors which had 
gathered upon her eye, and the partial paralysis which had seized 
upon her whole frame, are fast passing away. With greater 
keenness of vision, she now discerns moral distinctions which were 
before unobserved ; and with greater delicacy of feeling, she now 
shrinks from practices which were before current and uncensured. 
No one can observe the change which, within a few years, has 
been effected in public opinion relative to slavery and intempe- 
rance, without being convinced that this is an age of rapid moral ad- 
vancement. ‘The science of ethics is becoming better understood ; 
and in connection with this, the general tone of moral feeling, in 
the more sober and virtuous portion of the community, is approxi- 
mating daily towards the gospel standard. As of old, the graces were 
always represented as moving together in connected dance, so the 
virtues are ever joined in indissoluble union; and whenever any 
one is elevated to its appropriate place in the practical regard and 
homage of a people, the others will naturally follow. 

At such a time, there ts a peculiar demand for able disquisitions 
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on ethical science. Whether a discerning public will judge the de- 
mand in any good measure met by the work before us, we will 
not presume to decide. We hope, however, that it will be 
generally read, especially by those parents and teachers who are 
desirous to have correct views themselves in respect to the great 
subjects of which it treats, and to impress, in a more simple form, the 
results of their knowledge on the minds of the young. This, in- 
deed, is the main object to be aimed at by an ethical writer. 
He cannot, in a formal philosophical treatise, accommodate him- 
self on all points to the popular mind. The most he can do is, 
to state and demonstrate general principles, throw out hints, and 
propose methods of reasoning and illustration, which, to be univer- 
sally useful, must be unfolded, simplified, and brought down to the 
level and into the channels of common life, by the labors of the 
living teacher. In this way, we have no doubt that these essays 
may be highly valuable to the community. 

We had intended to point out some instances of inconclusive 
reasoning, and a few directly exceptionable passages; but having 
already extended this article beyond our original design, we shall 
only refer to them in a very general manner. They may be 
found in the chapters on Sabbatical Institutions, Religious Obliga- 
tions, Oaths, and Intellectual Education. ‘The writer, as might 
be expected from one of his sect, denies that one day is more 
sacred than another; yet he admits the propriety and expediency, 
and the duty founded on these considerations, of devoting one 
day in the seven to purposes of religious improvement. He 
maintains, that religion is an affair of the mind, and not of the 
tongue, and that religious conversation is one of the great evils of the 
christian world. He also contends, that oaths are inconsistent with 
the gospel rule ; and that the study of the ancient classical Jangua- 
ges is attended with no substantial advantages, but, on the contrary, 
with many necessary evils. On most of these subjects, the watchful 
editor has interposed a note, by way of guard or refutation ; for 
which he deserves the thanks of the christian public. 

The style of the author’s reasoning is always calm, candid, and 
dispassionate. He evidently aims only at the truth, and generally, 
we believe, he has succeeded in reaching and unfolding it. His 
manner of writing is simple, modest, unambitious. ‘There is no 
parade of learning, though the writer is obviously well acquainted 
with nearly all the leading works on moral science, ancient and 
modern. He contents himself with presenting plain truths in a 
plain dress. Yet he occasionally kindles into a warmth and 
energy of expression, which shows that he was no less capable of 
eloquence than of patient reasoning. He has not the sprightliness 
of diction, the aptness of illustration, nor the power of conden- 


sation so remarkable in Paley ; yet he is not in either respect par- 
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ticularly deficient. Had he lived to revise the work, he would 
doubtless have corrected some etrors, pruned away some re- 
dundancies, and made many important improvements. As it is, 
we commend it to the public as the last legacy of an honest, mde- 
pendent mind,—a mind of no inferior powers, and a legacy of no 
mean value. 
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Tue first mention of RowLtanp Hit, which we recollect ever 
to have seen, was in connection with some striking anecdote, in 
which he figured either as the actor or speaker. Similar, we pre- 
sume, has been the introduction to this name with many of our 
readers. No one of the English preachers for the last half cen- 
tury, has been more familiarized to their acquaintance. His repu- 
tation at a distance from his own country, has, however, been the 
no very enviable one of eccentricity ; and by many, doubtless, he 
has been regarded only in the light of a clerical buffoon, whose 
principal object was to amuse: while the mention of a visit 
to Surry chapel, has seemed like an invitation to an exhibition of 
ludicrous performance. ‘The volume before us will correct this 
impression, as it presents Rowland Hill, not as a mere eccentric, 
but as a man of sound good sense, ardent piety, and distinguished 
success in the office of a minister of Christ ; the last of that trio 
of worthies, composed of Whitefield, Wesley, and himself, whose 
influence has been so extensively felt, in the revival of piety and 
evangelical religion in the British empire. On the death of Row- 
land Hill, Mr. Sidney, a relative, and former ward, received a be- 
quest of his papers; and it is partly of these authentic materials 
of which this volume is formed. Besides, an intimacy of many 
years with the venerable man, has prepared his biographer, from 
personal knowledge, to draw out the circumstances of his history, 
in connection with his most striking peculiarities. From a few 
notices in the English periodicals, we judge that the work has 
been well received by the large circle of Rowland Hill’s friends 
and admirers. We can bear testimony to the gratification, we 
hope profit too, which we have derived from its pages. We 
could have wished, indeed, that it had been characterized by a 
stricter attention to method ; and had there been a fuller develop- 
ment of the workings of the mind, during the various periods of 
his history, it would have better coincided with our own notions 
of useful biography. Still, we can heartily commend it to our 
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readers, as a book calculated to amuse, to instruct, and improve. 
The style is neat and unambitious, and the facts are related in an 
agreeable manner. With these general remarks on the volume 
before us, we proceed at once to a more particular notice of his 
history, and an exhibition of the most striking points of his charac- 
ter, which we purpose to do inainly from the book itself. 

Rowranpv Hitt was born at Hawkestone, Shropshire, Augast 
23, 1745. His father, Sir Rowland Hill, was descended from 
an ancient and honorable family, whose ancestry is traced back to 
a person of the name of De la Hulle, in the reign of Edward I. 
An ancestor by the name of Rowland Hill, is also said to have 
been the first protestant lord-mayor of London. From this 
circumstance, or some other cause, the name Rowland became a 
very favorite one in the family, as not less than four or five bearing 
the same name, immediately preceded the father of the late 
Mr. Rowland Hill. 

Still more recently the family has become distinguished by the 
actions of the present Lord Hill, who bore so large a part in the 
military achievements of the peninsular campaigns, and who, with 
four brothers, nephews of Rowland Hill, were all present at the 
great battle of Waterloo. From his earliest years, Rowland Hill 
was remarkable for his archness and humor, and his “ pranks ;”’ 
the drolleries of his childhood, were often the theme of conversa- 
tion with his most familiar friends, in the subsequent periods of 
his life. But the grace of God was preparing to graft upon the 
unpromising stock, that better mind, which, if it could not wholly 
eradicate, might temper and direct to its proper use, a native 
gift of so dangerous a power. When of sufficient age to profit by 
the instruction there given, young Rowland was sent to school at 
Eton ; and it was here, “‘ during the days of his childhood, that the 
first beams of that spiritual light, which he for so many years re- 
flected in all its purity and brightness, were shed upon his soul. 
The opening powers of his mind were consecrated to God ; and 
his conceptions of the truths of religion, at this early age, were so 
luminous, that he never saw occasion to alter his first views, in 
any essential particular ; and amid all the varied fancies of enthu- 
siasts, which often surrounded and distressed him, he had never, 
he said, with the warmest expression of thankfulness to God, been 
led away from the simple notion of the doctrines of grace, which 
he had adopted in the morning of his days.’ No particulars are 
furnished us of his exercises of mind at this stage of his feelings, 
which we cannot help regretting, as it would no ‘doubt have been 
interesting to trace the operation of truth by the Spirit of God 
upon his heart, till it resulted in a saving change. ‘The change, 
however, was one of a most decided character ; for with that firm- 
ness which so greatly marked his whole subsequent life, he went 
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forward in duty, heedless of the sneers and the ridicule to which 
he was subjected by the companions of his academic years. 

To the instrumentality of an elder brother, afterwards Sir Richard 
Hill, (and of whose conversion and progress in grace, with his la- 
bors and success in the cause of Christ, an interesting account is 
given,) was young Rowland indebted for the new direction of his 
feelings and purposes. Combined with this instrumentality, too, 
were the tender admonitions of a beloved sister, Miss Jane Hill, 
who manifested a deep concern for his spiritual condition. ‘The 
fraternal regard and sisterly affection exhibited in their letters to 
their brother, is a beautiful trait in their characters ; and by their 
judicious and co-operating encouragement, the young convert was 
upheld and guided on to the high and holy aim of entire self-con- 
secration to God, in a life of constant and increasing devotedness 
and grace. Examples like these, of an influence so exerted, for 
the best of purposes, are indeed grateful, and commend them- 
selves to every one who stands in a similar relation. What en- 
couragement is thus furnished to similar activity in behalf of those 
whom they love! Many, we doubt not, exposed to the tempta- 
tions of a college life, or removed from home, owe much to the 
restraining and saving influence of a brother’s or a sister’s holy 
counsels and prayers. Many too, we fear, have been lost to them- 
selves, to their friends and the world, who, withheld by such an 
influence from sin, might have become ornaments to society, and 
esteemed by all to whom they were known. 

From Eton, Rowland Hill went to Cambridge University, where 
he entered a fellow-commoner. Here he practiced lay-preaching, 
(which he had before commenced in the vicinity of his father’s 
dwelling,) visiting the prisons, and holding meetings in a number 
of places with various success. He now became acquainted with 
the Rev. John Berridge, of whom such honorable mention, as a 
faithful servant of Christ, is made in the life of Whitefield. He 
attended upon Mr. Berridge’s ministry at Everton every sabbath, 
and was much indebted to his kind counsels and instructions. 
His irregular preaching, and the religious views which he adopted, 
brought upon him the marked disapprobation of his parents. 'To- 
wards the close of his life, we find the following touching allusion 
to this fact, exhibiting his spirit of ingenuous love to them, and 
unwavering adherence to his duty. 


‘ Once, on the terrace at Hawkestone, about this time, he remarked 
toa lady who was walking with him, and who had witnessed the affec- 
tionate attentions which were paid him by Sir John Hill and his family, 
—* You have seen how I am now received here ; but in my youth I 
have often paced this spot bitterly weeping: while, by most of the in- 
habitants of yonder house, I was considered as a disgrace to my family 
But,” he added, the tears trickling down his aged cheeks, * it was for 
the cause of my God,”’’ pp. 231, 232. 
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In his decision to persevere in his course, he was much strength- 
ened also by several letters of Whitefield. Refused in his appli- 
cation for orders by six successive bishops, he at last succeeded, 
in 1773, in obtaining ordination as a deacon, at the hands of the 
venerable bishop of Bath and Wells. About the same time, he 
was united in marriage with Miss Mary Tudway, sister of a 
brother-in-law. She died but a short time before her husband, 
after having shared in his pilgrimage of toil and care for more than 
sixty years. 

It is from this period that the interest of his life more espe- 
cially commences. He now fixed himself at Wotton, in Glouces- 
tershire, where, in the words of Mr. Sidney,— 


‘He had erected his house, and a chapel, called the Tabernacle, in 
one of the most romantic situations that can be conceived, and very 
suitable to the complexion of a mind exceedingly alive to the picturesque 
beauties of nature. The celebrated Robert Hall once paid him a visit 
at Wotton, and said of it,—* Sir, it is the most paradisaical spot I was 
ever in.”? Strong as was the expression, he did not say too much. Op- 
posite the house is the most perfect amphitheater of hill, three parts of 
which is clothed with a hangmg wood, of exquisite variety of foliage, 
inclosing a dale of the richest fertility. The summit of a hill on the left 
of the house commands a landscape on which nature has lavished her 
choicest attractions. ‘The Welsh Mountains, the Malvern Hills, the 
rich vale of Berkley, the broad course of the silvery and majestic Sev- 
ern, and a foreground of grassy knolls and hanging woods, form the 
principal features of a scene in which all are blended in the loveliest 
harmony and proportions. In front of the house, a rocky path winding 
through a sloping wood of beech, breaks it with its white and narrow 
streaks into clusters of great beauty and variety. On the sabbath this 
road teemed with human beings, coming from the lov ely glens around, 
to hear the word of life from the lips of their beloved minister. About 
half an hour before service, he might be seen watching through a tele- 
scope his approaching flock, as they descended into the valley, and 
making his remarks to those near him on the seriousness or levity of thei 
manner. Sometimes he gave a hint of the latter in his sermon, and 
they who were conscious of its application wondered how he knew it. 
Some of them used to say, ‘* we must mind what we do, for Maste: 
Hill knows every thing, bless him.” ? p. 112 


During his residence at Wotton, and inde@d from the com- 
mencement of his ministry, he spent a large part of his time in 
itinerant preaching ; a practice which he never wholly relinquished 
till a few years before his death, and then only on account of 
advanced age and increasing infirmities. 

Whitefield was now dead ; and there was no one better qualified 
for a similar station of eminence among his followers, than Rowland 
Hill. His labors were therefore sought for,and his preaching in many 
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places, as at Bath, Devizes, Bristol, Birmingham, Coventry and Lon- 
don, where he remained for a considerable time, was attended with 
great success. Being denied the resources which he might have been 
led to expect from his patrimony, on account of the disapprobation 
of his parents, he was forced, amid much opposition, to seek a 
scanty livelihood by the most unwearied exertions. About this 
time, he made a tour for preaching in Wales. Of this tour, Mr. 
Sidney observes :—- 


‘The number of sermons he preached on this tour in Wales, was as- 
tonishing ; at least three, and sometimes four a day, and none of less 
duration than an hour. The Welsh people followed him by thousands 
from place to place, and he has often said, that nothing could prevent 
their attendance. Many a time has he stood during a ‘shower of rain, 
preaching to a vast concourse of peasantry, who remained as uncon- 
cerned and attentive as though the sky had been without a cloud. He 
often used to mention this to his English hearers, when the weather had 
kept them at home on the sabbath. <‘ If,’? he would say, ** you loved 
the gospel as the Welsh do, you would not mind a shower.”’ p. 105. 


His efforts were also turned to the erection of a building for 
public worship in London, where he might labor more statedly ; ° 
and in 1782, he had the satisfaction of layi ing the corner-stone of 
Surry chapel, which henceforth became the principal scene of 
his ministration till the close of his life, in April 1833, at the very 
advanced age of eighty-nine years; the whole eourse of his minis- 
try having been more than sixty years, or if we include his lay- 
preaching, nearly seventy. 

The description of the regulations of Surry chapel, exhibits so 
clearly the effect of Rowland Hill’s influence, and the practical 
wisdom with which he directed its affairs, that we quote it for the 
benefit of our readers. 


‘Probably no place of worship has been the source of more institu- 
tions, for promoting the glory of God and the welfare of man, than 
Surry chapel. One of the first, begun in 1784, was its benevolent 
society for the relief and personal visitation of the sick poor. There 
were a number of pious and judicious members of the congregation to 
whom this duty was intrusted, and who were willing to devote them- 
selves to the work. Thus whenever a doubtful application was made 
to Mr. Rowland Hill for relief, he asked for the person’s address, and an- 
swered, ‘I will have the case visited ;”” and before many hours had elap- 
sed, some of the visitors of the society had either relieved the distressed 
family, or detected the intended imposture. * * * There were attached, 
moreover, to the chapel, no less than thirteen Sunday-schools, contain- 
ing above three thousand children; and from this source there have 
been supplied to the heathen world, several valuable and efficient mis- 
sionaries. More devoted teachers, than those who undertook the gra- 
tuitous superintendence of these children, have never been found in any 
similar institution 
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The contributions of Mr. Rowland Hill’s congregation to the cause of 
missions were immense ; and the annual meeting of the London mis- 
sionary society, which took place within its walls, was one of the most 
striking sights of the kind to be seen in the metropolis. There was also 
a female missionary society which contributed about one hundred pounds 
annually to this cause. 

One of the most interesting appurtenances of Surry chapel, is a neat 
gothic building in the borough, the center of which is appropriated to a 
school of industry for twenty-four poor girls, who are both clothed and 
educated. Its wings contain alms-houses for the same number of poor 
women, who are allowed, in addition to a comfortable room and a sufli- 
cient supply of fuel, four shillings a week towards their support. The 
only qualifications necessary for a candidate, on a vacancy, were dis- 
tress, and a christian character. The person applying must have been 
seven years a regular attendant of the sacrament at some place of wor- 
ship, and was required to bring testimonials of her consistent conduct 
from the minister. 

In addition to the institutions already mentioned, there were formed, 
by members of this religious community, a Dorcas society for the relief 
of poor married women, and a clothing society for the supply of the needy, 
at very reduced prices. It may be said of these societies, that though 
the machinery by which they were worked was somewhat complicated, 
the objects they had in view were admirably effected by them; and the 
reason of this was, that those to whom their management was commit- 
ted, were persons who, by evident proofs of real piety and zeal, had 
gained the confidence both of their pastor and the flock in general.’ 
pp. 144, 145. 


Having completed our abstract of his life, we shall now dwell 
upon some of his peculiarities as a mananda preacher. Notwith- 
standing the peculiarities of Rowland Hill, he was greatly be- 
loved and deeply lamented. Many affecting expressions of his 
people, in view of his anticipated removal from them, and the 
close of life, are mentioned. His personal appearance is thus 
described :— 


‘The person of Mr. Rowland Hill is well known to the public. He 
was rather above the middle height in stature, and when young was 
remarkably thin, though wonderfully strong and active. His counte- 
nance was expressive of the complexion of his mind, and the play upon 
his lips, and piercing look of his small gray eyes, denoted both intelli- 
gence and humor. When between fifty and sixty years of age, his 
fine upright figure, combined with a high-bred, gentleman-like deport- 
ment, caused him to be the subject of general admiration ; and when 
the weight of eighty years rested on his head, his erect form was not 
bowed down, nor was the vigor of his mind in the slightest degree im- 
paired. A few years ago, a gentleman in a country town followed a 
crowd into a chapel, not the least knowing who was to be the preacher ; 
on returning home, he said—*[ have seen a man with such @ com- 
manding «ir as | never witnessed before—who can it be ?” It was Mr 
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Rowland Hill; and this was the effect his appearance produced on all 
who saw him in his latter days ; and as Johnson suid of Burke, if any 
person had merely chanced to take shelter with him from a shower, he 
would have gone home and said, “I have seen an extraordinary 
man.’ p. 381. 


He greatly excelled in an accurate discrimination of character ; 
and some of his rebukes of impertinence and ignorance are stri- 
kingly felicitous. 


‘He once rebuked an antinomian who was addicted to drinking ; 
when the man asked him impertinently—‘* Now do you think, Mr. 
Hill, a glass of spirits will drive grace out of my heart?” ‘* No,’’ he 
answered, “for there is none in it.’””, When persons who had obtained 
pecuniary advantages, by methods scarcely consistent with the holy life 
of a christian, spoke of them as providential, he used to observe,— 
** Well, you may think it was Providence, but say no more to me 
about that.””. Writing toa friend, connected with a town in which 
there were many antinomians and socinians, Mr. Hill remarks,— 
** What between the black frost of antinomianism and the white frost 
of socinianism, no wonder that the growth of spiritual vegetation is so 
corrupt and starved.”’’ pp. 268, 269. 


The following was in consequence of an attempt to embarrass 
him, by a false notice placed on the desk, just before he was going 
to read prayers :-— 


‘ He took it, and began,—‘‘ The prayers of this congregation are 
desired—umph—for—umph—well, I suppose I must finish what I have 
begun,—for the Rev. Rowland Hill, that he will not go riding about 
in his carriage on a Sunday!’ This would have disconcerted almost 
any other man; but he looked up as coolly as possible, and said,—* If 
the writer of this piece of folly and impertinence is in the congregation, 
and will go into the vestry after service, and let me put a saddle on his 
back, I will ride him home instead of going in my carriage.”* He 
then went on with the service as if nothing had happened.’ p. 122. 


And again, at an election dinner, on a certain occasion in which 
he there made his appearance :— 


‘ As was to be expected, this deviation from his usual course was 
the cause of many remarks, which he generally suffered to pass unno- 
ticed ; but on one of the days of the poll, he happened to be seated at 
table with a young man, who observed, in rather a sarcastic tone, ‘* re- 
ally the Methodists make excellent canvassers.””— 

Mr. Hill, roused in an instant, said, “I consider myself singularly 
fortunate in having met you to-day, as I shall now obtain a correct 














*[ once told him this story, and asked him if it was true.—“ Aye, that it ia,”’ 
he said, “‘ true enough,—you know I could not call him a donkey in plain terms 
out of the reading-desk.” 
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definition of a term I never knew the real meaning of. Pray allow 
me to ask you to tell me what a Methodist is.” 

“Indeed, Mr. Hill, I beg your pardon, I did not remember you 
were present, when I made use of the word.” 

‘* | cannot say that your apology at all lessens my right to ask the 
question, as you have now made the expression personal to myself.” 

‘© OQ no, no, no, indeed.”’ 

‘«‘ Well, but as I presume a person of your education and ability is 
not accustomed to use language you do not know the meaning of, I still, 
for the sake of information, beg leave to press my question.” 

“© Why in truth I—I[—I—cannot exactly say.” 

“Then allow me, as an old man, to give a little wholesome advice 
to you, as a young one :—never again, particularly in a large company, 
make use of words, the signification of which you do not understand, 
and cannot explain.” 

I heard Mr. Rowland Hill give an account of this conversation, when 
he added,—** we met the next day for all this, and were as good friends 
as ever: I only gave him a little proper counsel.” pp. 224, 225. 


Asa preacher, he was eminently successful. Many instances 
of remarkable conversions are mentioned ; for which, however, 
we must refer our readers to the volume itself. Nor was it among 
some one class only, that he gained converts to Christ. We have 
already noticed his success in Wales. ‘The same was the case 
when he visited Scotland and Ireland. Multitudes crowded to hear 
him. An extract or two will show how he was regarded by a class 


of persons, whose attention it requires no ordinary powers of elo- 
quence to secure. 


‘He loved preaching to sailors, and was once much encouraged by 
accidentally overhearing three or four of these brave fellows, supplicating 
at the throne of grace, in the most touching accents, for a blessing on 
his labors. The seamen returned his kindness with the deepest regard ; 
and I remember once, an honest tar knocked us up at three o’clock in 
the morning, to say that he had taken ‘‘a passage to the west by a 
five o’clock coach, » but that he could not leave, without just having a 
peep at his dear Rowland Hill, and craving his blessing.’ p. 260. 


‘ He had the greatest pleasure in laboring amongst sailors, and gen- 
erally found his way to their hearts and affections. Many a sturdy tar 
that denounced his opening address with an oath, before the close of his 
solemn appeal had melted into tears; and often did they fill the eye and 
drop down the rough cheek of some veteran, who, till touched with a reci- 
tal of the Savior’s love and sufferings, seemed as hard and sapless as the 
oak which bore him on the bosom of that ocean, where, without a thought 
of judgment or eternity, he had sternly periled his life in the service of his 
country. Frequently did Mr. Hill experience the no very gentle grasp 
of some sailor’s bend, who had been brought to a knowledge of the way 
of life, by a sermon he had come to sneer at and oppose. Of his visits 
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to seaports he used to say, ‘“‘ I was most affected by those who came 
about me, and told me in tears that I had led them to Christ, the last 
time I was there ; this always touches me.” ? pp. 115, 116. 


He was gifted with a large share of personal courage, so that 
he was enabled to stand firm in the midst of the various opposition 
which he was called to encounter ; while the deep consciousness 
that he was under the protection of an almighty power, made him 
fearless of the consequences, when he was summoned to the plain 
performance of duty. 


‘When they abused, pelted, and threatened him, he stood calm and 
unmoved ; his countenance, capable of almost every expression, never 
assumed that of fear; but as soon as ever a person told him, in a way 
that removed all suspicion, of his having been the means of bringing him 
to God, he could never suppress his emotion. His courage, at all times 
remarkable, often awed his most violent opposers, and on one occasion 
frightened away two or three highwaymen, which probably gave rise to 
the foolish story of his taking a robber into his service. He was riding 
in a phaeton somewhere near London, accompanied by Mrs. Hill, when 
they were attacked in the dark by either two or three men, who vio- 
lently demanded their money. They had a few minutes previously 
made a successful attack upon a Mr. Whitefoot, his assistant, who pre- 
ceded them in a gig. When they came to Mr. Rowland Hill, and he 
used to laugh heartily, as he told the story, he set up such a tremen- 
dous unearthly shout, that one of them cried out, ‘ we have stopped the 
devil by mistake, and had better be off,’,—on which they ran away and 
left Mr. Hill and his lady in peaceable possession of the road. He 
used to say, “‘I stood up in the carriage and made all the outrageous 
noises I could think of, which frightened the fellows out of their wits, 
and away they scampered.”’ p. 116. 


We should omit one of the most essential characteristics of the 
man, did we not allude to his originality, that vis comica or keen 
perception of the ridiculous, and its ready adaptation to every situ- 
ation and circumstance, which rendered him so famous wherever 
he was known. ‘Thus says Mr. Sidney, in his preface, on this sub- 
ject,— Had I mentioned only serious facts, it might have been 
justly remarked, that, excellent as the individual appeared, it was 
not Rowland Hill.” ‘The inborn humor and vivacity by which 
he was so highly distinguished, was not, however, without its draw- 
backs ; and in our view, the following representation strongly evin- 
ces the true piety and humility which swayed his bosom :— 


‘The reports that were in circulation of his odd sayings in the pulpit, 
brought not a few into his chapel, where they heard, instead of observa- 
tions to excite their mirth, an awakening appeal to sinners, that sent 
them as trembling and weeping penitents to a throne of grace. Most 
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of the anecdotes told of his eccentricities in the pulpit are incorrect, 
though it is certain that at times he did illustrate his meaning, by intro- 
ducing into his sermons what he often acknowledged afterwards he had 
better have left out ; “ but,”? he would add, * the queer thought came 
into my head, and out it came, and I could not help it ; I wish it had 
kept in though. ” It almost always happened, that whenever he 
had given way to his natural disposition for the ludicrous, or had been 
more than usually eccentric in his manner, there followed a lowness of 
spirits ; and he then acknowledged the regret he felt, at having been led 
away by any levity of mind, while engaged in the solemn service of the 
pulpit. A gentleman of his acquaintance once met him at Brighton, 
where he heard him preach a Sermon, in which there was such a mix- 
ture of the humorous, that the congregation were excited by it to a con- 
siderable degree of laughter. This was followed by such an awful ad- 
dress to their consciences, and a pathos so deep and melting, that there 
was scarcely an individual present who did not weep. In the evening, 
the conversation at the house in which he was visiting, was of a very lively 
nature. After Mr. Hill retired, the gentleman before alluded to thought 
he heard some one in the passage, and on going out, found him at the 
foot of the stairs. He feared he was unwell; but on inquiring the rea- 
son of his remaining there, he discovered him to be in deep agony of 
mind, to which he gave vent in confessions of sorrow at having been 
such a trifler, and mourned over his unseasonable drollery with the sim- 
plicity of a child. Before he went to his room he said,—‘* I never wish 
to say a single word to excite a smile, which would prevent an imme- 
diate approach to God, in all the solemnity of spiritual prayer.” The 
scene was most affecting, and was a striking proof of his contrition, 
when he reflected, that by giving way to the natural sprightliness of 
his disposition, he might have prevented his real usefulness, or have for- 
gotten for an instant the character of a messenger of the gospel.’ pp. 
165, 166. 


As a preacher, Rowland Hill possessed every characteristic of 
a true natural eloquence. ‘The impression which he left upon his 
auditors was that of great sincerity, forgetfulness of self, and an ab- 
sorption of his whole soul in the work of convincing and persua- 
ding men to accept of Christ. We might multiply extracts in 
proof of these remarks, but we should extend this article beyond 
its proper limits. The following are, however, some of the most 
striking which we have met with in this volume :— 


‘The great secret, perhaps, of the amazing effect of his preaching 
was, its being all nature. He generally chose the subject which im- 
pressed and affected his own mind at the moment, and discoursed on it 
as he felt, not as he had previously thought : and thus, on every occa- 
sion, whether joyous or grievous, he found his way to hearts whose 
strings vibrated in unison with those of his own. Sheridan used to say 
of him, **I go to hear Rowland Hill, because his ideas come red-hot 
from the heart.” Never was there a truer description of the preach- 
ing of any minister. He spoke as he felt; and the tears he shed, and 
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the smiles that beamed upon his countenance, soon “ wakened up their 
fellows” in the listening throng that heard him. After one sermon, in 
which he had poured forth the experience of his pious soul in expressing 
the exulting feelings of the christian’s joy, Mr. Ambrose Serle came 
into the vestry of Surry chapel, and seizing him by the hand, exclaim- 
ed—* Q, my dear sir, if we are so happy now, what shall we be a 
hundred thousand years hence in heaven?” And on another occasion, 
Dr. Milner, the celebrated dean of Carlisle, was so worked upon, that 
he went to him and said—« Mr. Hill, Mr. Hill, I felt to-day—tis this 
slap-dash preaching, say what they will, that does all the good.’’’ pp. 
100, 101. 


‘ Probably one great cause of the usefulness of Mr. Rowland Hill’s 
own preaching, was his utter forgetfulness of self, when engaged in de- 
livering his message to sinners. His warnings came from a heart awed 
with the terrors of the Lord, his descriptions of religious experience 
were faithful delineations of the working of his own mind, and his in- 
vitations to Christ, were poured forth with all the tenderness of one who 
really yearned over souls. He expressed the desires, feelings, and re- 
collections of the instant, so that even immediately after aber he 
did not remember what he had said ; and often has he declared, that he 
never reached the foot of the pulpit stairs, without the impression that 
he had not discharged his office as he ought. Hence, scarcely a Sun- 
day passed without some notice of his success.’ p. 200. 


‘The energy of his manner at times, and the power of his voice, 
were almost overwhelming. Once, at Wotton, he was completely car- 
ried away by the impetuous rush of his feelings, and, raising himself to 
his full stature, he exclaimed—** Because I am in earnest, men call me 
an enthusiast ; but I am not ; mine are the words of truth and sober- 
ness. When I first came into this part of the country, I was walking 
on yonder hill ; I saw a gravel pit fall in, and bury three human beings 
alive. I lifted up my voice for help, so loud, that I was heard in the 
town below, at a distance of a mile ; help came and rescued two of the 
poor sufferers. No one called me an enthusiast then ; and when I see 
eternal destruction ready to fall upon poor sinners, and about to entomb 
them irrecoverably in an eternal mass of wo, and call aloud on them to 
escape, shall I be called an enthusiast now? No, sinner, I am not an 
enthusiast in so doing ; I call on thee aloud to fly for refuge, to the hope 
set before thee in the gospelof Christ Jesus.” ’? pp. 190, 191. 


Another remarkable characteristic, which rendered him a suc- 
cessful preacher, was his simplicity and power of illustration, by 
images drawn from some of the familiar objects of nature. This 
at times gave him a most commanding eloquence. He riveted the 
attention of the well-educated, and brought down the truths of 
-mightiest import, to the reception of the child and the most illite- 
rate. He knew how to avail himself of passing occurrences, and 
to exhibit feelings and character, by a single dash of eloquent de- 
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scription, so as to produce a strong and lasting impression on the 
minds of many. On this subject we have the opinion of no less 
a judge than Robert Hall. He says of him,—*< No man has ever 
drawn, since the days of our Savior, such sublime images from na- 
ture :—here Mr. Hill excels every other man.” “ Indeed,” re- 
marks Mr. Sidney, “ his excursive mind gathered tribute to his 
Master’s cause, from every portion of the visible creation ; and as 
he described his anticipations of the invisible glories and perfect 
holiness and happiness of the unrevealed scenes of heaven, it might 
have been thought at times, that, like an angel, he had seen them.” 
His manner was unique, such as no description, it is said, could 
convey ; and not the slightest specimen of his natural eloquence 
could be gathered from his few printed sermons. With such 
preachers, the action, the look, the original adaptation to the cha- 
yacter of the audience, forms no small part of their wonderful pow- 
er over the vast crowds who gather to hear them. No representa- 
tion, however graphic, can call up and place before those who have 
not heard him,—the preacher, the man su generis. Yet in even 
the homeliest of Rowland Hill’s illustrations, a few of which we 
subjoin, we think our readers will recognize an aptness and point, 
such as betrays no ordinary eloquence. 


‘He was preaching for the London Missionary Society, to a congre- 
gation of plain farmers and their laborers. Now, it is a very common 
objection with persons of this description, that the heathen have suffi- 
cient light, and that, therefore, we might let them alone, and do more 
at home. His object was to reason them out of this opinion, and he 
addressed them thus :—‘‘ I admit that the heathen have some natural 
light, but they do not use even this aright. Now, suppose the whole 
family in a farm-house assembled round the large kitchen fire on a win- 
ter’s evening, all peaceful and happy. Presently, the stableman opens 
the door, and cries out, ‘ Master, master, the thieves are robbing the 
hen-roost.? Up they all start; the farmer rushes to his closet for his 
lantern ; he lights the candle, and runs out, and holding up the light 
nearly to his head, advances with cautious steps. The wheel-barrow 
has been left in the way, and over it the good man falls—and why ?— 
because he has no light ?—no, because he used it improperly. ‘Thus 
it is with the heathen.”’ 

Once, in amanufacturing town, the subject of his preaching was the 
influences of the Holy Spirit. On his way to the chapel he stopped 
several times, and appeared to be watching with interest, the ascent of 
the smoke from the factory chimneys. In his sermon, he wished to de- 
scribe the obedience of a willing soul, to the gentle breathings of the 
Spirit of God, and said—* I have been watching the smoke, as it went 
up from the numerous chimneys around me ; there was scarcely any air, 
yet how obediently it moved in the direction of the softest breeze. So 
it is with the regenerate soul, when God breathes upon its renewed pow- 
ers—Ile makes it willing in the day of his power.” pp. 191, 192. 
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‘ The effect of his bursts of eloquence were much heightened, by their 
flashing forth unstudied, the instant the idea, oft in reference to some pre- 
sent obje ct, arose in his mind. On one occasion, when past the age usu- 
ally allotted to man, he was preaching on a summer’s evening to an im- 
mense crowd, sesembied partly within and partly without the walls of a 
chapel. A window was taken out, and he stood on the seat for a pulpit, 
so thatall heard him. Ere he concladed, the sun in unclouded glory, had 
just reached the edge of the horizon ; he pointed to it and exclaimed, in 
a tone of the sublimest energy, “ See you the sun, how majestically and 
brightly it sheds its parting beams around you ! 1 have heard, that the 
rays of the setting sun produce a most salutary effect on the vegetable 
world,—O that my setting sun, which must soon go down in death, may, 
during the evening of my days, be more and more blessed, in shedding 
a beneficial light on the trees the Lord hath planted, and is watering to 
his glory.” 

The real secret of Mr. Rowland Hill’s preaching, having been, at 
times, somewhat tinctured with the ludicrous, was, that he seemed as 
though he were unable to restrain the rapid succession of ideas which 
crowded into his mind, and tended to explain his meaning. It will be 
easily believed, that the majority of the stories told of his pulpit pecu- 
liarities, are without the slightest foundation ; nor did he ever yield 
to the force of the vis comica, which had so great a natural power 
over his faculties, except for the sake of illustration. For instance, when 
he was preaching to a very plain people, he said, ‘‘ I want you to have 
a holy aversion to sin. Do you know what I mean by aversion? Sup- 
pose any one of you were to put your hand into your pocket and feel a 
toad there, you would draw it out instantly, from an aversion to the ani- 
mal. Now my desire is, that when conscious of the presence of sin, 
you should have just such an aversion as this to it,—a hatred of it, and 
disgust at its horrid nature.””’ pp. 195, 196. 


Rowland Hill’s views of preaching, as given, are marked by his 
strong good sense, and no small sprinkling of his exuberant viva- 
city and native humor. 


‘ « Fine affected flourishes,” he says in a letter to a friend, ‘* and un- 
meaning rant, are poor substitutes for plain, simple, unaffected gospel 
truths ; “yet such sort of preaching will have its admirers ; and it }s sur- 
prising what strange stuff of different sorts will make up a popular 
preacher, insomuch ‘that being registered in that number, should rather 
fill us with shame than with pride.” Speaking of the spurious populari- 
ty of one individual, and of the crowds who were attracted by his de- 
clamatory and florid style, he observed,—* they are quite tired of 
being hammered with the same threadbare old truths. They are for 
the man who can carry them away, upon the wings of his amazing or- 
atory, up into the third heavens, among the angels and archangels, and 
turn them into spiritual star-gazers at a single flight. They cannot 
bear any longer to be kept creeping on their knees, as poor sinners at 
the foot of the cross, while they have nothing to do but to catch hold of 
the tail of this wonderful fine spiritual kite, and fly away with him 
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wherever he may choose to carry them.’”? When once asked his opin- 
ion of the excitement produced by a well-known preacher, he said, 
this cannot last ; he is like a sky -rocket, that goes off blazing into the 
air; but the dry stick soon fails to the ground, and is forgotten.”” ? pp. 


204, 205. 


His own preaching was a fair exemplification of his sentiments : 
and from the occasional specimens with which we are furnished in 
the present volume, we should conclude, he must have understood 
the power of applying the truth, and of making it deeply felt, even 
had we no decisive evidence in related facts, that such was the 
case. With respect to his doctrinal views, Mr. Sidney remarks :— 


‘In his theological opinions, Mr. Rowland Hill leaned towards the 
tenets of Calvin, but what is called Hyper-Calvinism he could not en- 
dure. In a system of doctrine he was the follower of no man, but drew 
his sermons fresh from the prayerful reading of the bible, and happy 
would it be for all ministers if they followed his example. By faith, 
and earnest entreaty for divine teaching, he let down his vessel into the 
wells of salvation, and the water came up clear, unpolluted by human 
traditions, unflavored by dogmas, and unadulterated by the muddy con- 
ceits of man’s fancied discoveries. He was for drawing together all the 
people of God wherever they could meet, and was willing to join in a 
universal communion with christians of every name. When on one 
occasion he had preached in a chapel, where none but baptized adults 
were admitted to the sacrament, he wished to have communicated with 
them, but was told a7 ati «You cannot sit down at our table,” 
—he only replied calmly, “I thought it was the Lord’s table.” ’ 
pp. 381, 382. 


It was in consequence of such feelings, that Surry chapel was pla- 
ced on the broad principle of Christian charity, where those of differ- 
ent views on minor points might harmoniously meet and worship 
God. This principle Rowland Hill would not surrender ; and al- 
though it was his wish to leave Mr. Sidney as his successor there, yet 
not even the strong affection which he had for his relatives, and his 
undoubting confidence in his ability and piety, could move him to 
depart from the line of independence which he had marked out at 
the first possession of the place. Indeed, he felt that the occasion- 
al irregularities of itinerancy and lay- preaching, were lesser evils, 
by far, than that spirit of exclusion which debars from christian 
participation in the labors of the ministry, those who hope to meet 
at last in the same heaven. He humorously describes himself as 
“rector of Surry chapel, vicar of Wotton-under-edge, and curate 
of all the fields, commons, ete., throughout England and Wales.” 

Notwithstanding his determination to remain untrammeled by 
any other regulations than those of christian courtesy and obvious 
propriety, yet he commanded the respect and secured the esteem 
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of the better part of the clergy in the established church. Indeed, 
it is no small testimony to his great excellence of character, that he 
was in habits of friendship with men like Thomas Scott, Robert 
Hall, Wilberforce, Teignmouth, and Lord Barham. Of the latter 
of these persons, some observations are made which are well worth 
the attention of men in public life: and the example recorded of 
honor to the sabbath, might not be amiss, if followed by more than 
one of our highest legislators. Lord Barham was the first lord of 
the admiralty ; and says Mr. Sidney :— 


‘ His wise and prompt services were commended in the highest terms 
by Lord Nelson ; and the navy of England reached the acme of im- 
mortal fame, when a man, ridiculed as a saint and a methodist, presi- 
ded over its affairs. Let this forever silence those who assert that reli- 
gion incapacitates for the uses of this life. But another point deserves 
to be mentioned. Lord Barham permitted no Sunday labors in the 
dock-yards ; yet he managed to comply with the urgent and rapid de- 
mands of the hero of the deep, whose circumstances and uncommon 
movements required no ordinary energy in the supply of his resources. 
Neither nations nor individuals will ever lose by the entire dedication 
of that sacred day to the worship of a God who prospers those who serve 
him, and obey his commandments.’ pp. 114, 115. 


The impression produced by Mr. Rowland Hill on the minds 
of those who were well acquainted with him, was no ordinary 
one. A fact is related by our author, which shows this in a 
very striking light. Rowland Hill had a gardener, who, though 
passing for a man of honesty, was at length detected, and condem- 
ned to death for burglary and robbery. His master visited him 
before his execution. 


‘ During his interviews with him there, he confessed the many crimes 
of which he had been guilty. ‘* How was it, William,” he inquired, 
<‘ that you never robbed me, when you have had such abundant oppor- 
tunity ?”? ‘Sir,’ replied he, ‘do you recollect the juniper-bush on 
the border against the ny pow ?——I have many times hid under it 


at night, intending, which I could easily have done, to get into the 
house and plunder it—but, Sir, I was afraid ; something said to me, he 
is a man of God, it is a house of prayer—if I break in there I shall 
surely be found out—so I never could pluck up courage to attempt it.” 
In another conversation he told him, ‘ Sir, I well knew that old Mr. 
Rugg, (one of Rowland Hill’s converts,) was in the habit of carrying 
a deal of money in his pocket ; times and times have I hid behind the 
hedge of the lane leading to his house—he has passed within a yard of 
me, when going home from the prayer-meeting, again and again—I 
could not stir—lI durst not touch soholy a man. I was afraid. I al- 
ways began trembling as soon as he came near me, and gave up the 
thought altogether, for I knew he was a holy man.” This is a fact 
which well assures us that God our sunis a shield too. pp. 118, 119. 
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But there is yet another view to be taken of Rowland Hill’s 
character. In some respects, the office of a pastor is one of more 
difficult performance than that of a mere preacher. It requires 
talents which undoubtedly belong to the highest order of excel- 
lence in a religious teacher ; and some, too, which are indispensable 
to the sacred orator, who would sway at will the feelings of an au- 
dience. Still, there are many who take a distinguished rank in 
the pulpit, who are indifferent pastors ; and seldom do we find that 
desirable union of the two departments, which makes a man equally 
able in both. Rowland Hill seems, however, to have attained great 
influence as a pastor. His humility and deep-seated piety ; his ar- 
dent love for souls ; his sound good sense, and his admirable power 
of adaptation to the various classes among whom he moved, quali- 
fied him in no ordinary degree to become a successful pastor. Mr. 
Sidney thus describes a “pastoral visit, in the language of one 
who accompanied him :— 


‘ He first conducted me to the alms-houses, and passing from one 
apartment to another, he gave a word of exhortation and comfort to the 
old ladies; and with one of them, confined by illness, he offered up a 
prayer, very short, but admirable for its simplicity, spirituality, and 
adaptation. We then proceeded to some of the most wretched hovels, 
which abound in the back streets in that neighborhood. Several of 
these were inhabited by pious poor. He spoke to them with tender 
sympathy, and the most lovely condescension. One or two he ad- 
monished for their slovenly neglect and want of cleanliness, reminding 
them that godliness should make people tidy and clean in their habits. 
With some » he left money; with some he offered: prayer,—to all he 
gave kind looks, kind words, and his blessing. Coming out of a room 
that was certainly very dirty, he exclaimed, ‘* we must endure all things 
for the salvation of souls.” After this, we entered the habitations of 
others of his charge, moving in what is called a respectable sphere of 
life. Among these, some of whom were the principal trades-people in 
Southwark, he dropped a word in season, comforting the afflicted, war- 
ning their minds against impatience and fretfulness, and exhorting to 
perseverance and prayer. It was truly edifying to observe how he 
changed his tone and manner, according to the requirements of the 
case, and how truly ** grace was poured into his lips, while he went 
from house to house as the ‘ shepherd of his people. ?» This is a most 
accurate description of Mr. Rowland Hill’s mode of visiting his peo- 
ple, a duty which no person ever more wisely or faithfully discharged. 
He balanced admirably between the doing and overdoing of this diffi- 
cult part of a minister’s work,—between the inattention w which the peo- 
ple regard as a neglect, and those too frequent and hasty calls which 
are little valued, if not often considered intrusive. On these occasions 

too, he always went as a minister, and in no other character, and was 
careful to avoid all conversation but that which was profitable. He 
strongly urged upon the poor the necessity of every possible adornment 
of - Christian character, particularly cleanliness ; and used always to 
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consider a slovenly person and a dirty house, as an evidence that reli- 
gion had effected no salutary change in the character. The admirable 
neatness of the inmates of his alms-houses at W otton, struck every one 
who visited them. The least sy mptom of sntidiness was noticed by 
him in an instant, with “ here, mistress, is a trifle for you to buy some 
soap and a scrub-brush,—there is plenty of water to be ‘had for nothing ; 
good Mr. Whitefield used to say, ‘cleanliness is next to godliness.’ ” 

The solemn faithfulness of Mr. Rowland Hill’s conversation with the 
sick, was always in the accents of love ; and his concluding prayer sel- 
dom left a tearless eye in the chamber of the dying. His manner of 
pointing out to the penitent sufferer, the difference between the repen- 
tance of fear and love, was exceedingly clear, and often productive of 
the happiest effects. His attention also to the little comforts of the 
afflicted poor, made them feel that he really had their interests at heart. 
I have seen him early in the summer searching his garden, with a 
basket in his hand, for the few ripe strawberries he could find, to carry 
them himself to some sufferer, to whom they would prove a welcome Te-~ 
freshment ; and when he offered this little present, it was with a most 
affectionate kindness of manner.’ pp. 292—294. 


It was the same feeling of warm-hearted tenderness and simple 
piety, joined to his original manner, which gave him such an in- 
fluence over the minds of little children. He took a constant in- 
terest in sabbath-schools, and those which were attached to his 
chapels were among the earliest established in Great Britain. He 
used frequently to visit the school-room, and thus seek to promote 
the interests of this important branch of christian effort. 


* The silence which took place on his entrance, was not that of un- 
easiness or impatience at his presence, but a pleasing expectation that 
some words of comfort or advice would fall from his lips, to refresh and 
stimulate them in their holy occupation. Mr. Hill’s mode of encoura- 
ging the children who were distinguished for their diligence and good 
conduct, was singularly happy, and. ‘seldom failed to leave a salutary im- 
pression on their minds. His power of reproof to offenders was ex- 
traordinary ; few persons could bear his look and voice of censure, 
which was seldom, and most reluctantly called forth. When some of 
the children, who had been regular in their attendance at the school, 
grew up, and became useful men in the world, he would often speak of 
their good behavior in youth,—‘* Aye, I remember him, he was al. 
ways a nice lad.””, He was fond of asking,—** Have you read Ellis’s 
book on the South sea islands ?—-O ! worthy, sensible, good creature,-- 
he was a teacher in our Sunday-schools; he is an honor to us.””? * * * 
A bell rang on Sunday morning before breakfast, to summon the inmates 
of his house into the midst of the teachers and children, when his fami- 
ly prayer was offered up amongst them, with an indescribable unction 
and fervor. ‘Those who have never heard him pray, cannot imagine 
the sublimity with which he engaged in communion with God, or his 
striking conceptions of the infinite holiness of the divine nature, and of 
his own worthlessness : he seemed, before man, to be invested with all 
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the dignity of the saints, while he was humbled in dust and ashes before 
the Most High. A remetkablo proof of his power was the stillness of 
the children while he prayed; some of whom were converted at a very 
early age, whose characters he has beautifully drawn in his ‘Token 
for children.”?? pp. 160, 161. 


A pleasing instance of the same spirit is also mentioned, in his 
amusing himself, when unable to read from inflammation of the 
eyes, with contriving and executing little boxes and alphabets, 
of various colors, as useful presents for the children of his friends. 
Indeed he was ready to manifest the kindness of his feelings when- 
ever a suitable opportunity was afforded. 

In his own domestic circle, as might be supposed from the 
above extracts, Rowland Hill was characterized by much of that 
affectionate kindness which goes to make up the happiness of so- 
cial life. In the relation of “husband, his long and happy union 
with the companion of his early trials, and his deep-felt expressions 
of grief on her loss, abundantly testify, that they were examples 
of true christian attachment. 

It will be expected, that we allude to his character as an author. 
His Village Dialogues have gained him a deserved celebrity. 
They have been extensively popular both at home and neg 
No less than thirty editions, it is said, have been published i 
England. Marked by strong good sense, and abounding with that 
vein of humor which is seen in all that he said or wrote, they 
are peculiarly attractive to the class of persons for whom they 
were mainly intended; although the simple pathos and beautiful 
touches of character which they contain, render them not less ac- 
ceptable to those of higher rank. ‘They have done much good in 
exposing that lax system of morals prevalent in the English 
church, even among the ministry, and the fatal tendency of Anti- 
nomianism, Socinianism, and other kindred forms of error and infi- 
delity. Many of the characters and occurrences are said to have 
been drawn from his own experience and observation, for which 
his accurate discrimination in this respect greatly fitted him. But 
we find our remarks growing upon our hands ; and we draw to a 
close, by adverting to the participation of Rowland Hill in the va- 
rious operations of religious enterprise which have so marked the 
present century. He was ready for any good effort, and bore no 
small share in founding and urging forward those great benevo- 
lent associations, the British and Foreign Bible Society, London 
Missionary Society, and similar institutions, which, springing up 
one after another like fountains of life, are sending their deeper 
and broader streams each successive year, to bless mankind with 
the salvation of God. It was his lot to live in one of the most 
important periods which the world has ever seen, an era marked 
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by revolutions, both civil and religious, which stand out upon the 
page of history as intimately connected with the welfare or the 
wretchedness of man. Entering upon the stage of action at the 
very crisis of spiritual resuscitation in the English church, a pe- 
riod marked by the conversion of thousands, he lived to witness 
the influence of these displays of grace on the subsequent genera- 
tions. It was this seasonable infusion of spiritual life, we doubt 
not, and the operation of the principles thus developed, which 
enabled England to pass unscathed through that fiery tempest 
which, after desolating in its course an unhappy sister realm, and 
sweeping over almost all of Europe, threatened to leave, too, the 
more dreadful marks of its ruin on the British Empire. Eng- 
land, in our opinion, was more indebted to the piety which 
had taken root, deep in the hearts of men like Rowland Hill, 
and to their blessed Jabors, setting in operation Bible, Missionary, 
and Tract Societies, and kindred institutions, than to her numer- 
ous fleets and well-appointed armies. They lifted up their hearts 
in prayer to Him who guides the destinies of nations, and their 
country was preserved. ‘lhe approbation of heaven rested on the 
heritage of God; and when the destroyer was ready to smite, he 
was bidden from on high, ‘“*do my servants no harm.” Rowland 
Hill was a true friend to civil and religious liberty every where ; 
and his patriot bosom beat with as true a throb of ardent love for 
his country, as did that of his nephew, while maintaining the 
cause of the rights of man in the field of martial strife, and gath- 
ering laurels in Spain and at Waterloo. The prayers of the holy 
man may have been a shield thrown around the hero, and but for 
him, and those like him, England might have felt the sway of a 
conqueror and a despot. 

We lay down the Memoir of Rowland Hill, with sincere regret 
that there are not many more like him ;—like him, we mean, in 
real excellence and devotedness to Christ. He was a diamond of 
the first water, rough indeed, but not the less pure, or capable of 
shining in dazzling resplendence when truly brought out to light. 
Eccentricities he “certainly had, of no ordinary kind; nor would 
we wish to see them prevalent among those in the sacred profes- 
sion. ‘These were, however, but incidental blemishes, repulsive, 
it is true, to those who look no farther, or who love to discover 
something to ridicule in the child of God, but scarcely dimming 
the luster of a character which bore the stamp of true greatness, 
and a high degree of moral excellence. Few men have lived 
longer in the ministry ; few have accomplished as much ; around 
none have there been thrown the grateful incense of more warm- 
hearted interest and reverence from an attached people ; and none 
of recent years, certainly, have gone down to the grave with 
sweeter recollections of past usefulness, and more numerous and 
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endearing testimonies of strong affection, than Rowland Hill. A 
man original in thought, ardent in feeling, unwearied in action, 
ever devising and ever executing plans of good; a man of 
prayer, of holy life, aud successful in bringing many to Christ ; 

his name will long be numbered among those of Enegland’s ho- 
nored dead, and held in grateful remembrance by the pious of 
every land. 





Arr. V!I.—Mrs. Cuinip’s ApPpEAL IN Favor or THE AFRICANS. 


An Appeal in fu ror of that class of Americans called . ifricans. By Mrs. Cuirp, 
Author of the Mother’s Book, the Girl's Own Book, the F rugal Llousewile 
etc. Boston: 1833. l2ino. pp. 232. 


Tus is one of the standard books of the immediate-abolitionists. 
We have read it with much interest. Though occasionally de- 
formed by a very blamable negligence of style, it is written, for 
the most part, in an uncommonly pure, simple and nervous diction, 
and with a great deal of downright, straight-forward, New-Eng] land 
common sense. Some of the most important topics are handled 
with much eloquence and truth. On other points, though the 
fair author does not seem to be, like some writers, intentionally un- 
candid, her statements are exceedingly inaccurate, and her inferen- 
ces and implications proportionately unjust. And we cannot but 
remark with censure, that whenever the political bearings of slavery 
are referred to, and especially when the influence of the southern 
States in congress comes within the sphere of vision, the mind of 
the writer seems to be inspired with a most unlady-like political 
malignity, as if she were writing at the dictation of some sour 
and quarrelsome politician, whose only hope of distinction depends 
on getting up a furious anti-southern excitement, the agitation of 
which may waft him to a seat in congress. indeed, the book 
might without much extravagance be entitled, An Appeal to the 
passions of the north, against the political influence of the south, 
and against the constitution. 

The chapter on the Colonization Society, we notice, only to 
say, that while the author has fallen into error, by taking at second 
hand Mr. William Lloyd Garrison’s oft-refuted quotations, as a 
fair exhibition of the principles held up by the Society, in its asso- 
ciated capacity, and of the views commonly entertained by its 
members as individuals, she is far from adopting the principles on 
which the anti-colonizationists are now beginning to rally ; namely, 
that colonies, as such, are absolutely and essentially mischievous. 
On the contrary, as she approaches the close of her remarks on 
this subject, having made the notable discovery that the Society 
“now principally seeks to direct public attention to the founding 
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of a colony in Africa,” she decides at once that “this may prove 
beneficial in process of time.” Her native good sense gets the 
better of her inoculated Garrisonism, and she goes on to say, 
‘If the colored emigrants were educated before they went there, 
such a colony would ‘tend slowly, but certainly, to enhighten Africa, 
tO RAISE THE CHARACTER OF THE NEGROES, to STRENGTHEN 
THE INCREASING LIBERALITY OF PUBLIC OPIN- 
ION, and to check the diabolical slave-trade.”? These tenden- 
cies surely will not be more slow, or less certain, if the process of 
education, prosecuted at home, as far as adverse influences will 
allow, is carried on and completed in the colony itself. 

The concluding chapter of the book is entitled “ Prejudices 
against people of color, and our duties in relation to this subject.” 
Unpleasant as it is to contradict a lady, we feel ourselves obli- 
ged to protest against the general impression which this chapter 
is fitted to produce. We cannot think, that the prejudices against 
the people of color are more malignant i in Massachusetts than they 
are in Connecticut ; and if they are not, we know that the repre- 
sentations of this author do not exhibit fairly ‘the truth and the 
whole truth.’ We are confident that no where this side of Byram 
river, the town of Canterbury only excepted, does such a public 
sentiment exist, as that which Mrs. Child would have us believe 
is the common sentiment of New-England. ‘The northern feeling, 
the New-England feeling towards the people of color,—not the 
feeling which may occasionally be kindled up here and there by 
some special irritation, but the settled and habitual tone of public 
sentiment ; not the feeling of vulgar and malignant minds, but 
that which belongs also to the intelligent, the refined, the good,— 
is described in such terms as these. ‘“* Let us not flatter ourselves 
that we are in reality any better than our brethren of the south.” 
‘The form of slavery does not exist among us, but the very 
spirit of the hateful and mischievous thing is here in all its 
strength.” “Our prejudice against colored people is even more 
inveterate than it is at the south.” [No trifling accusation, this! 
the reader will say to himself, after examining the chapters which 
describe the treatment of the colored people in the southern 
states. ] ‘“The planter is often attached to his negroes, and 
lavishes caresses and kind words upon them, as he would on a fa- 
vorite hound: but our cold-hearted, ignoble prejudice admits of 
no exception, no intermission.” ‘‘ Those who are kind and liberal 
on all other subjects, unite with the selfish and the proud in their 
unrelenting efforts to keep the colored population in the lowest 
state of degradation.” 

Now we ask, Are these statements the simple and sober verity ? 
Courteous and christian reader, you know that your feelings to- 
wards the colored people are not materially different from the 
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feelings of other “ kind and liberal” people around you, or “_ 
the feelings of the better classes of society generally ; “y then, 
this a fair description of your feelings tow ards the people of color ? 
Go into that sabbath-school, where the same persons who are 
‘kind and liberal on other subjects,” are teaching the colored 
children and adults, whom they have gathered together in pure 
benevolence ;—approach that bench, where the lily and the rose 
on the sweet face of the young teacher, are set in so striking con- 
trast with the jetty comeliness of her still younger scholars ;— 
listen to the answers, or the questions of those three or four tidy, 
happy-looking boys, ‘whose honest black faces are turned with so 
steadfast a gaze towards the lips and speaking eyes of that young 
man, who, in trying to teach them, does not dream that he has 
made any strange conquest over prejudice, or is performing any 
unusual act of philanthropy ;—proceed from class to class, till you 
have counted some three-score or a hundred pupils -—then enter 
this separate apartment, where twenty or thirty young women, of 
various shades of color, from the deepest black to the lighte st yel- 
low, each with her open bible before her, are receiving eloquent 
instruction from an accomplished scholar ;—and when you have 
looked at all this, tell us whether such operations, going forward 
without one whisper of opposition, in every city of New-England 
where there are black people to be instructed, are consistent with 
the universal dominion of a “ cold-hearted, ignoble prejudice, admit- 
ting of no exception, no interinission ;”——tell us whether it is true 
that “the kind and the liberal unite with the selfish and the proud, 
in unrelenting efforts to keep the colored population in the lowest 
state of degradation.” 

The author goes into something like an induction of particulars, 
to justify these sweeping accusations. Her argument is made up 
partly of sundry alledged facts, most of which may be admitted as 
true, without admitting that there is any great malignity in the 
public feeling of New-England towards the colored people ; and 
partly of some general statements and inuendoes, which work them- 
selves in, here ‘and there, to help out the impression that the facts 
recited are a fair and full illustration of the universal prejudice. 

As her first proof of this “ tyrannical prejudice,” she adduces 
the existence of an old foolish statute in the commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, prohibiting marriage between the whites and 
blacks ; or, according to her peculiar ideas of syntax, a law by 
which marriages between persons of different color ts pronounce d 
illegal.” Now, without saying one word in vindication of such a 
law, we must be allowed to profess our inability to see how it 
operates more oppressively on the blacks than on the whites. A 
black man and a white woman, let us suppose, and in another 
instance a white man and a blac k woman, wish to be joined in mar- 
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riage. ‘I'he same law which defeats the wishes of the black man 
who chooses a white wife, and of the black woman who has con- 
sented to receive a white husband, bears equally hard on the white 
man who has given all his heart to some dark daughter of Cush, 
* walking in beauty like the night,” and on the white woman who 
is willing to become the mother of mulatto children. 

The author’s next instance of prejudice, is another law in the 
old statute-book of Massachusetts, by which it is provided that no 
African or negro, other than a citizen of the United States, shall 
be allowed to continue within that commonwealth longer than two 
months. ‘This law, however, she freely admits, could not proba- 
bly “be carried into execution, under any circumstances.” It 
might be oppressive in some cases, ‘unless public opinion ren- 
dered it a mere dead letter.” Certainly we have not found as 
yet any killing evidence of that malignant prejudice which she 
charges upon all New-England. 

Next we are told, ‘“ There is among the colored people an in- 
creasing desire for information, and a laudable ambition to be re- 
spectable in manners and appearance.” And the question is so- 
lemnly put, ‘ Are we not foolish as well as sinful, in trying to 
repress a tendency so salutary to themselves, and so beneficial to 
the community ?” Undoubtedly, we answer, it is very foolish and 
very sinful in any person, to “ try to repress” the laudable ambi- 
tion and manly desires of our colored brethren. But for our- 
selves personally, we have no such guilt or shame to acknowledge. 
Whatever may have been our faults, the fatuity and crime of 
trying to discourage or embarrass the people of color, in their 
struggles after knowledge and respectability, is not one of them. 
If Mrs. Child has any confessions to make, very well; only let 
her confessions be followed by amendment ; and let her not at- 
tempt to impute the same guilt to the public sentiment of New- 
England. She proceeds: “In the public schools, colored children 
are subject to many discouragements and difficulties.” How far 
does this fall short of the intimation, that we are trying to repress 
the tendency of the colored people to acquire knowledge! How 
very far is it from that fearful declaration, that we are no better in 
this respect than our brethren of the south! The children of the 
colored people have a right, a legal right, to all the blessings of the 
glorious common-school system of New-England ; only,—as the 
colonizationists long since testified and lamented,—-* they are sub- 
ject to many discouragements and difficulties.” But, “into the 
private schools they cannot gain admission.” Such at least is the 
inference which Mrs. Child would have us draw from the story of 
a colored girl, who, “‘ on account of her complexion,” was reso- 
lutely repulsed from a certain private school, in which her mother 
was extremely desirous to place her. The story, as Mrs. Child 
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has set it down, may be accurately told, or it may be stated as er- 
roneously as some other things which she has elsewhere narrated, 
after a fashion almost as remote from the exaci truth, as_ black 

from white. If it is true, it is a sufficient answer to say, that 
children of the writer of this article have attended a private 
school, into which a young black woman, black enough for any 
body’s taste, was admitted, without the least objection from any 
quarter. One story may fairly enough be set off against the other. 

In this connection, the author very naturally adverts to the war 
waged by the chivalry of Canterbury, against the heroic and im- 
mortal Miss Prudence Crandall. And, as if the truth in the case 
was either not bad enough for her argument, or not notorious 
enough to come within the range of her acquisitions, she tells us, 
that the State of Connecticut has made a law, forbidding any Af- 
rican school “ to admit individuals not residing in the town where 
said school is established.’’ ‘The simple truth is this: the legis- 
lature of Connecticut, at their session in 1833, enacted, that, ex- 
cepting in colleges and incorporated academies, and in the district 
and other schools, established by school societies under the laws 
of the state, “‘ colored persons not inhabitants of the state,” shall 
not be instructed or educated in any school or literary institution, 
without the written consent of the selectmen and civil authority 
of the town in which the school or institution is situated. Such a 
law, though undoubtedly bad enough, is far from being so bad as 
Mrs. Child’s representation of it; and certainly it is very far from 
being as bad as the legislation of some of the southern states 
against the instruction of colored people. ‘The law is dishonorable 
to the state ; and still more so is that popular passion under which 
it was enacted. Yet neither that gust of popular passion, nor the 
law to which it gave being, ought to be taken as a fair criterion of 
the ordinary state of feeling in Connecticut. Peculiar, and we 
trust temporary causes, to which we will, in the sequel, allude 
more distinctly, have created in some parts of New-England, 
within the past three years, a state of feeling in respect to the 
rights of colored people, which should by no means be represen- 
ted as the settled and habitual temper of the public mind. 

After speaking of the opposition which arose against the propo- 
sal to establish an African college in New-Haven, and describing 
the difficulties which, if she has been rightly informed, a young 
man of color encountered in the Wesleyan University at Middle- 
town, she finds fault with the city of Boston, because, though the 
public authorities there support three primary schools and a gram- 
mar-school for colored people, there is no building for that grammar- 
school provided at the public expense ; and because the teacher 


of that school is a white man. These things may be very blame- 
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worthy ; but surely this is doing somewhat better than “ om 
brethren of the south” have done. 

“In the theater,” says Mrs. Child, “it is not possible for re- 
spectable colored people to obtain a decent seat. They must 
either be excluded, or herd with the vicious.” In our poor judg- 
ment, it is not possible for respectable white people to obtain a 
decent seat, in a place so essentially indecent and infamous as an 
American theater. And if there is any special law or usage 
which excludes people of color from such places, they and their 
friends ought to thank God and take courage. 

Several pages are filled with stories about the insults and_hard- 
ships which colored people have encountered in relation to seats 
in churches, steam-boats and stage-coaches. All these stories lie 
out of the range of our observation. We have been for years not 
unobservant of the treatment which colored people meet with 
in public places ; and though we have heard from time to time of 
such incidents as our author describes, we have never seen any 
indignity offered to a colored person, either in the house of God, 
or in the stage-coach, or in the steam-boat. Admitting the correct- 
ness of all these anecdotes, as they are set down in the argument, 
they only prove, what is by no means unlikely, that the labors of 
those philanthropists, who, since 1831, have made Boston their 
head-quarters, have had the effect of raising prejudice against the 
unfortunate blacks to an extraordinary height, in that city and its 
vicinity. 

Before dismissing the subject of riding with colored people, she 
recites the account of Philip and the Ethiopian, from the Acts of 
the apostles ; and asks, ‘‘ Where should we now find an apostle, 
who would ride in the same chariot with an Ethiopian?” Apos- 
tles, in the proper meaning of that word, are not easily found 
among the living in these days; and chariots have been nearly 
superseded by steam-cars, stage-coaches, barouches, gigs, buggies, 
and one-horse-wagons ; but if ‘apostle’ is here used as synony- 
mous with minister of the gospel, and ‘ chariot,’ as denoting any 
convenient vehicle for riding, then we have only to call on Mrs. 
Child, either to point out a single professed minister of the gos- 
pel, in good standing, who would scruple to ride in the same car- 
riage with an Ethiopian inquirer after the Savior; or else to take 
back her insinuation, as a piece of rhetoric unworthy of such a 
personage as herself. 
~ Another of our author’s strange notions is, that “a colored man, 
however intelligent, is not allowed to pursue any business more 
lucrative than that of a barber, a shoe-black, or a waiter.’ Not 
to raise any questions about the comparative gains of different 
kinds of business, we ask, what are the lucrative employments 
from which the colored man of the proper degree of intelligence 
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is excluded ? We are not aware, that the colored shoe-makers, ma- 
sons, and carpenters, few as they are in this part of the country, 
are driven out of all employment by the force of prejudice. We 
have seen colored printers working in the same office with white 
men. Not fifty rods from the spot where we are writing, a co- 
lored man, who, without any pre-eminent intelligence, has acqui- 
red property to the amount of some thousands of dollars, has 
long kept a very respectable boarding-house. Cannot a colored 
man cultivate the soil, if he pleases? and will not the earth yield 
her increase to him, as readily as to the white man? If he has 
the same intelligence, and the same physical strength, can he not 
earn the same wages as the day-laborer of lighter complexion ? 
Can he not, as many a white man has done, begin with nothing, 
and by and by purchase a farm with the savings out of his wages? 
Are there no colored men who have done so, and who are now 
living in their own houses and cultivating their own acres? Does 
the wealthy and respected colored man who manufactures axes in 
one of the eastern counties of Connecticut, find that axes cannot 
be sold at the market price, if the smith who makes them is black 
by nature as well as by trade? Is James Fortune, of Philadelphia, 
‘not allowed to pursue any business more lucrative than that of a 
barber, a shoe-black, or a waiter??? Whatever may be the cause 
which makes so many colored men shoe-blacks and waiters, it is 
not the mere prejudice of the white people. 

In the same chapter, some statements are made respecting the 
recent efforts of immediate-abolitionists, which deserve a little no- 
tice. ‘‘ Mr. Garrison was the first person who dared to edit a 
newspaper, in which slavery was spoken of as altogether wicked 
and inexcusable.” Indeed! And is the “ veteran Benjamin 
Lundy” forgotten,—* the pioneer,’ who ten years ago hung out 
his flag upon the outer wall in Baltimore, and whose “ Genius of 
Universal Emancipation” has fearlessly uttered its oracles so long, 
in the ears of unbelieving and gainsaying slave-holders? Is he for 
gotten, who was assaulted and beaten in the streets, whose teeth 
were stamped out by the heels of ruffian slave-traders, and who 
appealed in vain to the courts of Maryland for the protection of 
his person? Is he forgotten, who in his Jabors for the cause has 
traversed sea and land, with a zeal hotter than the sun of the An- 
tilles, with a courage not to be daunted by the pestilential vapors 
or the fanatic fury of the south, and with an enterprise that pene- 
trates the perilous wilds of ‘Texas, and scales the Cordilleras of 
Mexico? Alas for his renown! Is it that his only qualifications 
are his unaffected zeal, his daring and his perseverance? Is it, 
that he, in his simplicity, never undertook to “ palter in a double 
sense,” with juggling sophisms about “immediate” abolition? Is 
it that he never had the impudence to denounce: the Coloniza- 
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tion Society as the apologist for slavery, and its most cherished 
ally ? Is it for such deficiencies as these, that abolitionism refuses 
to number him among her worthies ? What can be the meaning 
of such a declaration, except that Lundy did not come up to the 
mark of making slavery altogether wicked and inexcusable? Mr. 
Garrison’s priority is this. He, so far as we know, first dared to 
edit a paper, in which the simple relation of a master to his bond- 
servants was steadily spoken of, as being, under every possible 
modification, a crime of the blackest dye. He first dared to edit 
a paper, in which a great benevolent institution was unremittingly 
assailed, under the guise of a pre-eminent philanthropy, with the 
coarsest terms of abuse. He first dared to edit a paper, one 
leading object of which has been generally understood to be, the 
excitement of a religious hatred in the north against the south. 
He first dared, by papers, and harangues, and pamphlets, to 
stimulate the minds of the unfortunate colored people with vain 
and maddening hopes ; to fill them with all malignity against the 
whites, and especially against their best friends; and finally, to 
form them into a great party, submissive to the decrees of his 
hiberatorship, and pursuing, as with masonic penalties, the “ trai- 
tor’ who dares to desert thew cause. Such are his peculiar 
merits. On what else can be founded the claim of his priority 
among abolitionists ? How then can any of his friends ever seem 
to ‘regret his tendency to use wholesale and unqualified expres- 
sions?” ‘That tendency he himself knows to be the grand cause 
of his notoriety. 

‘For this crime,’ continues Mrs. Child, “the legislature of 
Georgia have offered five thousand dollars to any one who will < ar- 
rest and prosecute him to conviction, under the laws of that state.’ ” 
This, we apprehend, is another of her errors in point of fact. 
The legislature of Georgia, like other legislatures in our country, 
consists of a senate and a house of representatives, neither of 
which can legislate without the concurrence of the other. The 
senate of that state did pass a resolution to offer the reward 
above mentioned ; but for want of a concurrent vote on the part 
of the house of representatives, the resolution, so mad in respect 
to the ends aimed at, and so treasonable in respect to the guar- 
antied sovereignty of sister states, failed to become an act of the 
legislature. 

Turning over another leaf, we read, ‘ In this country we have 
not, until very recently, dared to publish ; any thing upon the subject 
[of ‘slavery. | Our books, our reviews, our newspapers, our alma- 
nacs, have all been silent, or exerted their influence on the wrong 
side. ‘The negro’s crimes are repeated, but his sufferings are 
never told. Even in our geographies it is taught, that the colored 
race must always be degraded.” Such is the testimony of Mrs. 
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Child. There is at this moment lying before us, among other 

documents of a similar date and description, a pamphlet printed at 

Charleston, in 1825, and entitled, ‘‘ A concise view of the critical 

situation and future prospects of the slave-holding states, in rela- 

tion to their colored population. By Whitemarsh B. Seabrook, 

etc., second edition.” ‘The “critical situation” depicted in the 

pamphlet consists in that agitation of the slavery question, which 

had then been commenced with much interest by the friends of 
the Colonization Society. ‘‘ Under the specious plea,” says Mr. 

Whitemarsh B. Seabrook, “of aiding the cause of the free colored 

population, and of effecting a reformation in the condition of this 
portion of the community, the pulpit and the bar, the press and 
the legislative-hall, have vied in the delineation of a picture, 
around which, like the cross of olden time, the modern crusaders 
will be invited to rally. From these sources it has been asserted, 
that slavery contradicts the primary principles of our government ; 
that our slaves are wretched, and their wretchedness ought to be 
alleviated ; that they are dangerous to the community, and this 
danger ought to be removed ; and that, if the evils attendant on 
the circumstances of our colored population are not speedily eradi- 
cated, God in his righteous judgment will raise up a Touissaint, 
or a Spartacus, or an African Tecumseh, to demand by what 
authority we hold them in subjection.”* This passage is from 
page fourth of the pamphlet. On page tenth,—having treated of 
the Ohio resolves favorable to colonization ; of Mr. King’s propo- 
sal in the senate, to pledge the proceeds of the public lands to 
that object; together with Mr. Tucker’s cotemporaneous motion 
in the house of representatives, aud of Mr. Wirt’s opinion as 
attorney-general, against the constitutionality of certain laws of 
South Carolina ; and having taken up the memorials of the Colo- 
nization Society to congress, asking for pecuniary aid ;—he asks, 
with great indignation, ‘‘ Why have they said to congress, ‘lend 
us your aid to strike the fetters from the slave, and to spread 
the enjoyment of unfettered freedom over the whole of our favored 
and happy land?’”’+ He asks again, ‘‘ Why have they declared, 
that our slaves cannot long be kept in ignorance ;—that they are 
surrounded with the memorials of freedom ;—that the land which 
they water with their tears is a land of liberty ;—that they are 
never slow in learning that they are fettered ; and that freedom is 
the birthnght of humanity?”{ ‘Then, having shown that the 


* 'The words and phrases which are marked with italics, occur in an article 
on colonization, in the Christian Spectator for Oct. 1823; and identify that arti- 
cle as one of the horrible signs of the times, that had glared upon the terrified 
sight of Mr. Whitemarsh B. Seabrook. 

| ‘This expression is cited from a speech of G. W. P. Custis, at one of the 
anniversaries of the Society. 

t The language of this sentence is from the article in the Christian Spectator, 
already referred to. 
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tendency of all these proceedings is to keep the public mind awake 
to the evils, and sensitive to the wrong of slavery, he considers 
the dreadful power of the press, and (p. 16,) sums up the then 
action of the press on slavery, thus: “In the newspapers of the 
north and east, the question of emancipation is as calmly and _so- 
berly discussed, as if it were a subject in the decision of which 
the interests of a few individuals alone were concerned. There 
are but few numbers of their numerous periodical works, that have 
not an article on this copious topic ;—scarcely a book whose pages 
are not sullied by the most distorted representations of the state 
of domestic servitude at the south. Whatever may be the nature 
of the subject ; whatever the design of the publication, whether 
to sketch the characters of the signers of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, or to instruct the youthful mind in the first rudiments 
of knowledge ; slavery, slavery, slavery is there.* Against the 
constitutional privileges of the slave-holder, to use the horrible 
and savage language of the Edinburgh Review, it would seem as 
if they had ‘ declared interminable war,—war for themselves, and 
for their children, and for their grand-children,—war without peace, 
—war without truce,—war without quarter.’” Such is Mr. 
Whitemarsh B. Seabrook’s account,—and, for the matter of it, 
it is a true account,—of the anti-slavery action of the press at the 
north, long before Mr. Garrison began to 


“ Trick his beams, and with new-spangled ore, 
Flame in the forehead of the morning sky,” 


the day-star of abolition,—even in that dark night, when, accor- 
ding to Mrs. Child, we had not “dared to publish any thing on 
the subject; and books, reviews, newspapers, and almanacs, 
“were all silent, or exerted their influence on the wrong side.”’ 
Such was that agitation of the subject, which the friends of the 
Colonization Society were helping to keep up, as long ago as 
when Mrs. Child was writing Hobomok. 

“Mr. Garrison has certainly the merit of having first called 
public attention to a neglected and very important subject!” This 
is the way in which Mr. Garrison and his party misrepresent and 
traduce the north, not less wrongfully than in some other ways 
they misrepresent the south. First they persuade themselves, that 
. whatever seems like disapproval of their spirit or measures, is of 
course on the side of slavery ; and then, on the strength of this 
convietion, they cry out against the ministers and churches, the 





* In a note, the author adds, that he has ‘ read several books for youth, manu- 
factured at Boston and New-York, with a page or two devoted to the descrip- 
tion of the horrorg and sin of negro slavery.’ In another note, he refers to 
many newspapers by name, as eminently obnoxious, and particularly to the Bos- 
ton Recorder 
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press and the entire public sentiment of the north, as favorable 
to man-stealing, and all its kindred vices, or at least, as shame- 
fully apathetic in regard to the evils of slavery. If the author of 
this book will take a little more pains to acquire accurate informa- 
tion, she will find, that from the era of the revolution to this hour, 
the question of slavery has occupied as large a share of public 
attention, as any other one standing question, political or moral. 
She will find, that since that era, slavery has been gradually abol- 
ished, or its abolition decided by enactments, in all the states from 
Massachusetts to Maryland. She will find, that the pulpit and the 
press have borne a steady testimony, and on the whole, a testi- 
mony steadily increasing in clearness and strength, against all in- 
voluntary servitude, except of minors, or for crimes. She will 
find, that again and again the discussion of questions about slaves 
or slavery, in the halls of congress, has agitated the whole nation, 
and filled the Jand from north to south, and from the Atlantic to the 
wilderness, with fiery excitement. And what is of some conse- 
quence to herself, she will find, that an author is better qualified to 
write a book on the subject, after such an investigation, than be- 
fore it. 

It is to be set down to the credit of this book, that it says very 
little about ‘‘ immediate emancipation.” Indeed we do not recol- 
lect that the phrase occurs but once ; and then it does not occur in 
such a connection as would imply, that the author approves of the 
word or the thing. Nay more, she makes such concessions as the 
following. ‘ There are hearts at the south, sincerely desirous of do- 
ing right in this cause ; but their generous impulses are checked 
by the laws of their respective states, and the strong disapproba- 
tion of their neighbors.” ‘‘ Of such slave-owners, we cannot speak 
with too much respect and tenderness.” “It is a duty to give all 
our sympathy to them.” Yet, as we remarked at the beginning, 
this book, so deficient in respect to the great principle of 7mmedi- 
ate abolition, and expressly conceding, that a man may be a slave- 
owner without the guilt of man-stealing, is adopted as one of the 
standard books of immediate-abolitionism. Why is this? Can it 
be explained, except by saying, that a strong political rancor against 
the south, a dislike to the Colonization Society, and an admiration 
of Mr. Garrison, together with a readiness to misunderstand and 
misreport the public sentiment of the north, are all that is essen- 
tial to a full fraternization with their party. 

Have we forgotten that this book carries on its title-page the 
name of a lady, as its author? Have we contradicted the lady’s 
erroneous statements, and exposed her false reasonings, just as 
freely as if the book had been written by the lady’s husband ? 
Why should we not? In the dusty arena of controversy, sex has 
no privilege. If Pallas in her armor rushes in where blows are 
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given and received, to strike with the foremost, what does she ex- 
pect, but that her sex and her divinity will be forgotten? ‘The pri- 
vilege of woman is, to stand aloof from such conflicts. If she 
goes into the battle, as doubtless she may, if she chooses, then she 
goes to quit herself like a man, and like a man, to submit to the 
chances and the laws of war. 





Art. VIIl.—Memorirs or Baron Cuvier. 
[Concluded from p. 308.]} 


Resumine the article commenced in the previous number, we 
propose to present some additional notices of the labors of Cuvier, 
and such a view of his private character, as the materials within 
our reach may furnish. 

It is by no means easy, at this period of diffused intelligence, to 
appreciate the value of those discoveries which have so completely 
illustrated the subject of Fossrz anatomy. ‘The remains of large 
animals deeply inhumed in the earth’s strata, had from the earliest 
times engaged the attention of mankind. In many instances, they 
had been regarded as the scattered members of giants: and ac- 
cordingly, we find in the works of Pliny, and of writers down 
to the middle ages, frequent allusions to the discovered tombs of 
giants, and the bones of a herculean race, once believed to have 
swayed the empire of the earth. Indeed, the standing desidera- 
tum of modern times,—the anthropolite, entombed by the deluge 
of Noah, it would appear, was then no very extraordinary produc- 
tion. A learned physician quite near our own days, wrote a 
dissertation upon some animal remains found imbedded in slate, 
a few leagues from the lake of Constance, entitled “ L’Homme 
Témoin du Deluge ;” in which he declares, that “ it is not to be 
refuted, here is the half or nearly the whole of the skeleton of a 
man, even the substance of the bones, and what is more, the flesh, 
and parts still softer than the flesh, incorporated with the stone. 
In short,” says he, “ it is one of the rarest relics we possess, of 
that cursed race which was buried under the waters.” It was re- 
served for the eye of Cuvier to recognize in this vaunted fossil, 
the frame-work of a salamander, now no longer existing alive upon 
the globe. 

As early as the year 1796, Cuvier’s attention was devoted to 
these surprising relics of a former world,—a branch of anatomical 
research for which his familiarity with living animals eminently fit- 
ted him, and one in which he took the deepest interest, in conse- 
quence of the elucidations which he perceived it would afford to 
the science of geology. He sought every opportunity of ascer- 
taining the families of animals to which these remains belonged, 
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by an inspection of all the fragments found, and an examina- 
tion of the deposits in which they occurred. Alluding to the diffi- 
culties of the undertaking, he says, in the preliminary discourse of 
the Fossil Remains: “ Antiquary of a new species, I have been obli- 
ged at once to Jearn how to restore these monuments of past times, 
and to decipher their meaning. I have been obliged to collect 
and bring together the fragments which compose them, into their 
primitive order ; to re-construct these ancient beings ; to re-pro- 
duce them, with their proportions and characters ; and lastly, to 
compare them with those which now live on the surface of the 
globe.” 

The remains of the Russian mammoth, found by thousands from 
Spain to the borders of Siberia, and more recently in North Ame- 
rica, he early declared to belong to a species of elephant no longer 
existing upon the earth. Its height was sometimes at least eighteen 
feet, and its tusks more powerful than the elephant of India, from 
which it differed most remarkably also, in being clad with a cover- 
mg of coarse red wool, and Jong, black, bristly hairs, forming a 
mane upon its back. The huge American mastodon, a species 
stil] larger than the preceding, was likewise subjected to his resear- 
ches. This animal,—entombed for hundreds of human generations, 
and of whose history tradition afforded only the idle fiction of the 
Indian, that it was exterminated by the Great Spirit, for the pre- 
servation of man,—Cuvier, by means of the nicest osteological de- 
ductions, as it were restored to life, and has left us the most satis- 
factory details relating to its food and Jeading habits. 

But the immediate vicinity of Paris principally afforded him the 
materials for these labors. Speaking of them himself, in the Fos- 
sil Remains, he says :— 


‘ This rich collection of the bones and skeletons of the animals of a 
former world, is doubtless an enviable possession. It has been amassed 
by nature in the quarries which environ our city, as if reserved by her 
for the researches and instruction of the present age. Each day we dis- 
cover some new relic ; each day adds to our astonishment, by demon- 
strating more and more, that nothing which then peopled this part of 
the globe has been preserved on its present surface ; and these proofs 
will doubtless multiply in proportion as our interest in them is increased, 
and we are consequently induced to give them more of our attention. 
There is scarcely a block of gypsum, in certain strata, which does not 
contain bones. How many millions of these bones have been already 
destroyed in working these quarries for the purposes of building! How 
many are anal Se negligence! and how many escape the most at- 
tentive workman, from the minuteness of their size !” 


Lest any thing of value should escape his notice, he maintained 
a superintendent at his private cost, to watch the working of the 
quarries of Montmartre ; and he was in the habit of rewarding any 
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of the common laborers with the greatest liberality, who brought 
him fragments of bones. In the prosecution of the same object, 
also, he visited many deposits of fossil bones in foreign countries ; 
while the learned throughout the world vied with each other in 
presenting him the results of their observations, as a merited tri- 
bute to his superior sagacity. 

These valuable labors are detailed in five quarto volumes, entitled 
“ Recherches sur les Ossemens Fossiles,” (edition of 1817,) the 
preliminary essay to which has been published by itself, in nearly 
every European language, and is well known under the title of 
“A discourse on the Revolutions of the surface of the Globe ;”— 
a volume abounding in condensed views of discoveries in geology 
and zoology, and replete with the characteristic eloquence of its 
author. In this great work, we are made acquainted with one 
hundred and sixty-eight extinct species of vertebrated animals, 
which find their places in fifty genera, of which fifteen are wholly 
new. ‘These animals belong to every order of Cuvier’s system, 
excepting that of quadrumana, of which, as well as of the human 
race, not a single relic has yet been found in the fossil state. He 
informs us of all their localities, the circumstances of their develop- 
ment, and the collections in which they are still preserved ; discuss- 
es their congenerous families among the existing races ; restores to 
view the scene of activity, when each played its part on the stage 
of life ; and depicts the catastrophes by which they were finally 
overwhelmed. 

As a summary statement of the causes which swept from the 
world so many species of animals,* we give the words of Cuvier :— 


‘7 think with M. M. De Luc, and Dolomieu, that if there be any 
thing positive in geology, it is, that the surface of our globe has been 
the victim of a great and sudden revolution, the date of which cannot 
be carried. back farther than from five to six thousand years; that this 
revolution has buried, and caused the disappearance of countries former- 
ly inhabited by man, and animals which are now known; and on the 
other hand, has exposed the bottom of the water, and has formed from 
that the countries now inhabited. * * * But these countries, which are 





*It should be mentioned, that the author, in these remarks, alludes to fossil 
animals, both vertebrate and invertebrate, of which the latter are vastly more 
numerous than the former. 

Since the publication of the Fossil Remains, great accessions have been made 
to the catalogues of discovered fossils ;,and we here subjoin the most recent list, 
as contained in the Naturgeschichte des Erdkorpers, by Keferstein, for the pur- 

ose of creating in the reader’s mind that impression which the subject deserves 
Memmelia, 86 genera and 270 species; birds, 19 genera; amphibia, 36 genera 
and }20 species ; fishes, 88 genera and 287 species; insects, 152 genera and 247 
species; malacostraca, 51 genera and 202 species ; mollusca, 332 genera and 6056 
species ; annelides, 4 genera and 102 species ; echinodermata, 38 genera and 411 
species ; polypi, 113 genera and 907 species ; plants, 131 genera and 807 species 
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now dry, had already been inhabited, if not by man, at least by terrestrial 
animals ; consequently one preceding revolution, at least, must have 
covered them with water, and if we may judge by the different orders 
of animals of which we find the remains, they had, perhaps, been submitted 
to two or three irruptions of the sea ; and these irruptions, these aye 
retreats, have not all been slow or gradual. ‘The greater number of 
the catastrophes which brought them about, have been sudden ; a fact 
easily proved by the last of all, the traces of which are most manifest, 
and which has still left in the north the bodies of large quadrupeds 
seized by the ice, and by it preserved, even to our own times, with their 
skin, their fur, and their flesh. Had they not been frozen as soon as 
killed, putrefaction would have decomposed them ; and this eternal frost 
has only prevailed over the places inhabited by ‘them, in consequence 
of the same castastrophe which has destroyed them; the cause, there- 
fore, has been as sudden as the effect it produced.’ 


Nor is it just to accuse Cuvier, as has been done, of involving 
us, by these conclusions, in a dilemma from which it is possible to 
extricate ourselves only at the expense of the scripture account of 
the creation of animals. For, he provides a satisfactory expla- 
nation of the re-establishment of animals upon continents which 
had been inundated, without resorting to a new creation. 


‘When I maintain,’ says he, ‘ that stony strata contain the bones 
of several genera, and movable earths those of several species which 
no longer exist, I do not pretend, that a new creation has been neces- 
sary to produce the existing species. I merely say, that they did not 
exist in the places where we now see them, and that they have come 
from elsewhere. For example, let us suppose that a great irruption of 
the sea shall now cover the continent of New-Holland with a mass of 
sand, or other débris; the bodies of kangaroos, wombats, dasguri, 
peramcle s, flying phalangiste, echidne, and ornithorynchi, will be 
buried under it, and it will entirely destroy every species of these 
genera, since none of them now exist in other countries. Let this same 
revolution dry up the sea which covers the numerous straits between New- 
Holland and the continent of Asia: it will open the way for the elephant, 
the rhinoceros, the buffalo, the horse, the camel, the tiger, and all other 
Asiatic quadrupeds, who will people a country where they were hitherto 
unknown. A naturalist afterwards living among them, and by chance 
searching into the depths of the soil on which this new nature lives, 
will find the remains of beings wholly different. That which New- 
Holland would be, in the above case, Europe, Siberia, and a great part 
of America, are now; and perhaps when other countries, and New- 
Holland itself, shall be examined, we shall find, that they have all un- 
dergone similar revolutions, I could almost say, a mutual exchange of 
productions ; ; for, carrying the supposition still farther, after this trans- 
portation of Asiatic animals into New-Holland, let us imagine a second 
revolution, which shall destroy Asia, their primitive country 5 those who 
afterwal ds see them in New- ‘Holland, their second country, will be as 
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embarrassed to know whence they came, as we can be now to find the 
origin of our own.’ 


It having been clearly ascertained, from the studies of Cuvier, 
that the fossil annimals are more and more removed in their affini- 
ties to existing species, in proportion to the increasing antiquity of 
the inclosing strata ; the opinion was advanced, that the present 
races are only varieties of such as are extinct, the deviations of 
the former from the latter being occasioned solely by time: an 
idea not very remote from that which believes all the forms of 
animal life to have originated in a single species. If this theory 
be in any degree true, it is plain, that zoology is despoiled at once of 
its highest interest, and thrown from the only basis upon which, asa 
science, it can rest, viz., the permanent distinction of its species ; and 
the naturalist is thenceforth compelled to regard himself as occu- 
pied with the fluctuating forms of a recent and fortuitous origin, 
instead of being engaged in the study of objects endued with the 
same properties they exhibited when they came fresh from the 
Creator’s hand, and which they are destined to preserve entire 
until the end of the present order of things. Cuvier refutes this in- 
fidel notion by a single objection,—that of not finding interme- 
diate modifications between an animal of the former and the 
present world, even when it approaches it most nearly: there still 
remains an obvious saltus from the one form to the other, which 
no individuals can be summoned to fill up by an insensible grada- 
tion. He further cites, in support of this opinion, which is, and 
ever has been, the conviction of good naturalists, that skeletons 
of animals left by the Egyptians, three thousand years ago, are 
precisely identical with the structure of similar species living at 
this day. 

The first volumes of another yreat work, worthy, from the 
depth of research, and the exhaustion with which the subject is 
treated, to have been the sole labor of any man’s life, began to ap- 
pear in 1828. Its title is, ‘‘ Natural History of Fishes, containing 
more than five thousand species of these animals, described after na- 
ture, and distributed according to their affinities, with observations on 
their anatomy, and critical researches on their nomenclature, av- 
cient as well as modern.” It was intended to be embraced in 
twenty volumes, eight of which only had appeared previous to the 
author’s death. Fortunately for science, M. Valenciennes, pro- 
fessor of mollusca at the Garden of Plants, bad been associated 
with Cuvier in this undertaking, under whose supervision the re- 
maining volumes will soon appear. Materials adequate to four or 
five more volumes, it is understood, were left among the papers of 
Cuvier. 

But we cannot but be struck by the immense addition to the 
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number of species made by Cuvier, as indicated by the title of 
the work. Linnaeus had ascertained but 471 species, and De 
Lacepede, the next writer of authority previous to Cuvier, but 
1500: whence it appears that some thousands of species were 
determined by our author, which had escaped previous detection 
among naturalists. 

The first volume embraces a historical view of the progress of 
ichthyology, drawn up with the most critical accuracy, dating from 
the earliest notices of this class of animals among the Egyptians, 
Pheenicians, and Carthaginians, and brought down to the present 
time. To which succeeds, the various classifications which have 
been proposed, and a general idea of the nature and organization 
of fishes. From this last we make a short extract, as exempli- 
fying the sprightly, aphoristic style in which even the generalities 
of the subject are sometimes treated in this work. 


‘ Being aquatic, that is to say, living in a liquid which 1s heavier, 
and offers more resistance than air, their forces for motion have been 
necessarily disposed and calculated for progression, and elevation, which 
is also accomplished by them with ease. Hence arises that form of 
body which offers least resistance, the chief seat of muscular force re- 
siding in the tail, the brevity of their members, the expansibility of these 
members, and the membranes which support them, the smooth or scaly 
teguments, and the total absence of hairs or feathers. Breathing only 
through the medium of water, that is, for the purpose of giving an ar- 
terial nature to their blood, profiting by the small quantity of oxygen 
contained in the air which is mingled with the water, their blood is ne- 
cessarily cold, and their vitality, the energy of their senses and move- 
ments, are consequently less than in mammalia and birds. Their 
brain, therefore, or rather a composition similar to it, is proportionably much 
smaller, and the external organs of their senses are not of a nature to 
admit of powerful impressions. Fishes, in fact, are, of ail vertebrated 
animals, those which have the least apparent signs of sensibility 
Having no elastic air at their disposal, they have remained mute, or 
nearly so; and all those sentiments awakened or sustained by the voice, 
have remained unknown to them. ‘Their eyes, almost immovable, 
their bony and rigid countenance, their members deprived of inflection, 
and every part moving at the same time, do not leave them any power 
of varying their physiognomy, or expressing their emotions. Their 
ear, enclosed on every side by the bones of the skull, without external 
couch or internal labyrinth, and composed only of a few bags and 


inembranous canals. scarcely allows them to distinguish the most. stri 
king sounds ; and, in fact, an exquisite sense of hearing would be of 
very little use to those destined to live in the empire of silence, and 


around whom all are mute. Their sight, in the depths of their abode, 
would be little exercised, if the greater number of the species had not, 
by the size of their eyes, been enabled to supply the deficiency of light ; 
but even in these species, the eye scarcely changes its direction ; still 
less can it change its dimensions, and accommodate itself to the dis- 
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tance of objects ; its iris neither dilates nor contracts, and its pupil re- 
mains the same in every degree of light. No tear bathes their eye, 
no eye-lid soothes or protects it ; and in fishes, it 1s but a feeble repre- 
sentation of that beautiful, brilliant, and animated organ of the higher 
classes of animals. Procuring food by swimming alter a prey, which 
also swims with greater or less rapidity, and having no means of seizing 
this prey but by swallowing it, a delicate sense of taste would have 
been useless to fishes, had natare bestowed it on them. But their 
tongue, almost immovable, often long, or armed with dentated plates, 
and only receiving a few slender nerves, show us that this organ Is as 
little sensible as it is necessary. Smell, even, cannot be as continually 
exercised by fishes, as by animals which breathe air m a direct manner, 
and whose nostrils are unceasingly traversed by odoriferous vapors 
Lastly, we come to the touch, which, from the surface of their bodies 
being encircled by scales, by the inflexibility of the rays of their mem- 
bers, and by the dryness of the membranes which envelop them, has 
been obliged to seek refuge at the end of their lips ; and even these, in 

some species, are reduced to a dry and insensible hardness.’ 


But the foregoing works by no means exhaust the catalogue of 
Cuvier’s labors. It has been already mentioned, that he was made 
perpetual secretary to the Class of Physical and Mathematical 
Sciences of the Institute, in 1803. This situation devolved upon 
him the duty of making the annual reports of the labors of this 
body in their department. And when it is remembered, that the 
learned throughout the world were in the habit of communicating 
to the academy their discoveries, it will be obvious, how laborious 
and responsible must have been the task of its secretaries.* It 
was no less a duty with Cuvier, than of being the historian of 
science during his whole life. These labors appear in the trans- 
actions of the academy, under the head of “ Analyses des Parties 
Physiques des Travaux de Academie des Sciences ;” and com- 
prehend meteorology and natural philosophy in general ; chimis- 
try and physics, properly so called, when the explanation of the 
facts did not demand calculation ; mineralogy and geology ; anat- 
omy and physiology ; zoology and travels, connected with the 
advancement of natural science ; medicine and surgery ; the vete- 
rinary art and agriculture. The industry and ability requisite for 
these labors, must indeed have been immense ; and in the perfor- 
mance of them, he acquired such a reputation for universal attain- 
ment and impartial justice, as can scarcely ever again be awarded 
to any individual under similar circumstances. 

In the character of secretary to the academy, he was called 
upon to deliver eulogies upon those deceased members of that as- 
sociation who cultivated the physical departments. It is obvious, 
that he would possess the happiest qualifications for this duty, 
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from his perfect intimacy with the progress of natural science ; 
and accordingly we find, that these discourses have been among 
the most popular of his writings. They were originally published 
by the academy, as they appeared ; but have since been collected 
into three volumes by themselves, to which a fourth is probably 
by this time added. ‘To give the reader an idea of the happy 
freedom with which he could treat topics the most remote from 
his ordinary studies, and at the same time to give a specimen of 
the agreeable naiveté of these performances, we shall make several 
extracts from his eulogy on Dr. Priestley, selecting, in particular, 
those passages relating to his theological tenets, and the misfor 
tunes they brought upon him. 


‘His history will disclose to you, as it were, two different, I might 
almost say opposite, characters. The one, a circumspect natural phi- 
losopher, examines only the objects that come under the empire of ex- 
perience,—employs in his progress a cautious and rigorous logic,—allows 
himself to cherish neither theories nor prejudices,—seeks only after 
truth, whatever it may be, and almost always discovers and establishes 
it in the most solid and brilliant manner. ‘The other, a rash theolo- 
gian, handles with audacious boldness the most mysterious questions,— 
contemns the belief of ages,—rejects the most revered authorities,— 
comes into the lists with pre-conceived opinions,—seeks to maintain 
rather than examine them,—and in order to support them, plunges him- 
self into the most contradictory hypotheses. The first tranquilly de- 
livers over his discoveries to the examination of the learned. They 
are established without difficulty, and procure for him an unchallenged 
reputation. The latter surrounds himself with warlike apparatus, arms 
himself with learning and metaphysics, attacks every sect, shakes every 
dogma, and shocks the conscience of all, by the keenness with which 
he seems to aim at their subjection. 

It is against the man of heaven, the minister of peace, that earthly 
weapons are employed: it is he who is accused of exciting hatred, of 
provoking vengeance, of disturbing society. The profane philosopher, 
on the contrary, is respected by all: every one admits that he only 
professes to defend truth by reason ; that he only employs his discove- 
ries for the good of society ; that he only uses mildness and modesty 
inhis writings. * * * * * * He passed successfully through 
four religions, before he ventured to publish any thing on the subject 
Educated in all the severity of the Presbyterian communion, to which 
we give the name of Calvinistic, and in all the asperity of the doctrine 
of predestination, as taught by Gomar, he hardly began to reflect, when 
he turned toward the milder doctrine of Arminius. But in proportion 
as he advanced, it seemed as if he always found too much to believe 
He therefore came to adopt the opinions of the Arians. Arianism, 
while it declares Christ to be a creature, yet believes him to be endowed 
with a superior nature, produced before the world, and the instrument 
of the Creator in the production of other beings. Priestley, after pro- 
fessing it for a long time, abandoned it in its turn, to become a Unita- 
rian, or what we call a Socinian 
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There are, perhaps, very few among those who hear me, that have 
ever been informed in what the two sects differ. The Socinians deny 
the pre-existence of Christ, and regard him only as a man, although 
they revere him as the Savior of the world, and admit that the divine 
nature was united to him for this great work. This subtle shade of 
difference between the two heresies occupied, for thirty years, a pre- 
eminence which the most important questions in science might well have 
challenged, and led Priestley to produce incomparably more volumes 
than he ever wrote on the different gases.’ 


After having detailed his creed with scrupulous nicety, he 
continues :— 


‘It is not necessary for me to pronounce here, upon questions so 
widely different from the studies which call us together, and which be- 
sides have been so often debated ; it is enough to have been obliged 
to relate them. But it belongs to my subject to say, that Priestley 
supported them but too ably. His adversaries themselves acknow- 
ledged that he possessed a vast erudition, and-a specious art in com- 
bining and directing his resources ; they unanimously speak of him as 
one of the most powerful controversialists of these Jatter times, and as 
one of the most dangerous enemies of orthodoxy. 

Writers of this description are not now dreaded in the catholic 
church, where authority alone is the arbiter of faith, and where the wri- 
tings that oppose its doctrines remain unknown to the great body of 
the faithful. But in protestant countries, where every thing is submit- 
ted to argument, there continually reigns a sort of intestine war; the 
theologians are always in arms; the empire of mind is a bait constantly 
offered to their ambition, and where dialectics may still make vast con- 
quests. This was apparently what Priestley attempted ; and who will 
not pardon him? Power is so seducing ; and that of which persuasion 
alone is the instrument, appears so gentle. 

Perhaps he also had the weakness to think, that, in these incredulous 
times, it was necessary to lighten the faith, as in stormy weather a 
ship is cleared of the most cumbersome part of its freight. In fact, it 
might be thought that, after rejecting so many doctrines, he had but 
one additional step to make, to fall into absolute infidelity ; but this he 
did notdo. On the contrary, in theology, as in physics, he wished to 
occupy a station by himself, however perilous it might be, and he 
trusted to his courage for its defense. He could not suffer any to pro- 
ceed farther than himself, nor could he bear to fall short of the point 
which he occupied. Sometimes he attacked the orthodox ; at other times 
repulsed the supporters of infidelity : and, in short, hardly there appeared 
in Europe a work, that seemed in the slightest degree directed either 
against revelation in general, or the manner in which it was explained, 
that he did not think himself obliged to refute. His activity was 
without bounds in this-sort of war. Atheists, Deists, Jews, Arians, 
Quakers, Methodists, Calvinists, Episcopalians and Catholics, had all 
alike to combat him. There are works of his against each of these 
creeds in particular, and I should with difficulty finish, were I merely 
to mention their titles.’ (Edinburgh New Phil. Jour. 1827.) 
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In continuing the enumeration of Cuvier’s works, we must not 
omit to mention one of his earliest productions, the Legons de 
Anatomie comparée, two volumes of which appeared in 1800,— 
which, together with the last three published in 1805, were for 
a long time the sole directories of students aiming at a comprehen- 
sive acquaintance with comparative anatomy. ‘They were compi- 
led from his lectures delivered at that period, as professor at the 
Garden of Plants. In 1798, also, he wrote for the use of the 
central school of Paris, his Tableau Eléementaire de Histoire Na- 
turelle des Animaux,—the work which established his fame through- 
out Europe. It was not to be expected, that such extensive erudi- 
tion, united to a style so popular, should be excused from aiding in 
the preparation of those celebrated dictionaries of science, for which 
France has been more remarkable than any other nation. Accor- 
dingly, we find Cuvier foremost among the contributors to the Dic- 
tionary of the Natural Sciences,—a work, commenced in 1816, and 
completed in 1830, in sixty volumes. He also assisted in the no 
less celebrated undertaking of the Dictionary of the Medical 
Sciences. 

Without, however, enumerating all his scientific works, we may 
mention, in bringing this catalogue to a close, as one of his most de- 
lightful productions, a small duodecimo volume, on the distribution 
of the prizes founded by M. de Montyon for virtuous actions. 
‘The reader of the Memoirs of Oberlin, needs not to be informed 
of the character of Louisa Scheppler, or that in consequence of 
her having devised the system of infant schools, and of her other 
benevolent actions, she received in 1825, from the French Acad- 
emy, the sum of five thousand francs,—the highest prize of the 
above foundation. From this little bijou of feeling and morality, 
entitled, ‘“‘ Discours sur la Distribution des Prix du Vertu,” we 
feel inclined to make some quotations, but must refer our readers 
to Mrs. Lee’s work. (p. 86 and on.) 

The last public instructions of Cuvier, or the course of lectures 
commenced before the college of France, in 1830, upon the histo- 
ry and progress of the natural sciences in all ages, unfortunately 
for mankind, were left unedited ; and our only account of them is 
derived from the published memoranda of some of his auditors. 
Such was the popularity of the course, that Mrs. Lee says, “ in 
the coldest weather, the audience assembled an hour before the 
time, and some were contented to remain on the stair-case, provi- 
ded they could catch some of his melodious words ; and the en- 
thusiasm with which he was received, while it endangered his 
personal convenience, called forth that benevolent smile, which was 
calculated rather to encourage than repress these marks of admi- 
ration.” 

The fundamental principle of the lectures was, ‘‘ that society ha- 
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ving been developed by the discovery of the natural properties of 
bodies, each of these discoveries has a corresponding degree of civi- 
lization ; and therefore the history of this civilization, ‘and conse- 
quently of all humanity, is intimately connected with the history 
of natural sciences.” In the first lecture, he divided the progress 
of science into three epochs ; viz. the religious epoch, emanating 
from the Egyptians and Hebrews,—the philosophical, commen- 
cing in Greece,—and the epoch of the division of labor, or the 
scientific epoch, properly so called. He dated the commence- 
ment of the third period as late as the close of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, when each branch of science began to be cultivated by men 
who devoted their whole attention to these pursuits. He there- 
fore only admits the sciences to have been regularly cultivated for 
the space of about three centuries. 

In commencing with the character of the first epoch, he was led 
to speak of the antiquity of human society. Here he strenuously 
maintained, that geology corroborates history and tradition in fixing 
its age :— 


‘ Thus, while the traditions of all nations have preserved the remem- 
brance of a great catastrophe, the deluge, which changed the earth’s 
surface, and destroyed nearly the whole of the panei species, geology 
apprises us, that of the various revolutions which have agitated our globe, 
the last evidently corresponds to the period which is assigned to the 
deluge. 

We say, that by means of geological considerations alone, it is pos- 
sible to dot rmine the date of this great event with some degree of pre- 
cision. ‘There are certain formations which must have commenced im- 
mediately after the last catastrophe, and which, from that period, have 
been continued up to the present day with great regularity. Such are 
the deposits of detritus observed at the mouths of riv ers, the masses 
of rubbish which exist at the foot of mountains, and are formed of the 
fragments that fall from their summits and sides. These deposits re 
ceive a yearly increase, which it is possible to measure. Nothing is 
therefore more easy, than to calculate the time which it has taken them 
to acquire their present dimensions. This calculation has been made 

with referen ce to the débris of mountains, and in all cases has indicated 
a period of about four thousand years. ‘The same result has been ob- 
tained from the other alluvial deposits. In short, whatever may have 
been the natural phenomenon that has been interrogated, it has always 
been found to give evidence in accordance with that of tradition. The 
traditions themselves exlubit the most astonishing contormity. The 
Hebrew text of Genesis, places the deluge in the year 2349 before 
Christ. The Indians make the fourth age of the world, that in which 
we now live, commence at the year 30.12. The C bir 1ese place it 
about the year 2384. Confucias, | in fact, represents the first king Yao 
as occupied in drawing off the waters of the ocean, which had risen to 


the toj 8 of the mountains, and in repairing the damage which they 


had pet ’ Edinburgh New Phil Jour. 18390 
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The second lecture gave a sketch of the four great nations es- 
tablished at the remotest period before christianity ; remarking of 
Moses, that, brought up in all the Jearning of the Egy ptians, he 
labored to abolish their practice of veiling knowledge beneath 
mysterious characters, and that his cosmogony has been confirmed 
by every discovery of geology. The six following lectures were 
devoted to an account of the nations originating from the Egyp- 
tians, and the diffusion of their learning by the bards, philosophers, 
and schools of Greece. From the eighih to the twelfth, he was 
occupied with the history of Aristotle, the first cultivator of natural 
history. In the succeeding lecture, he reviewed the period of the 
Ptolemies, and having at length reached the Aucustan age, he 
gave a glowing picture of those combats of animals, which put every 
quarter of the earth under contribution, and of those games which 
assembled the learning of the world. He next traced the progress 
of science during the ‘establishment of christianity, its cultivation by 
the Arabs, and its preservation in the world during the dark ages. 

His second course before iv college, began with the art of 
printing ; after which, from the rapidity of discoveries, he 
forced to treat of each science by itself. as cadone.; zoology, 
botany, mineralogy, and chimistry, bringing them each down to 
the end of the seventeenth century. The discoveries of Galileo 
and Descartes, from which sprang learned academies, were the 
subject of the eleventh lecture of this course. To these acade- 
mies, also, he devoted a lecture 

The third course began with the eighteenth century. To Buf- 
fon he gave two lectures, and one to the philos ophy of Kant, 
Fichte, and Schelling. Here occurred a considerable interruption 
in these lectures, owing to the health of the lecturer, and the ap- 
pearance of the cholera in Paris. But on the 8th of May, 1832, 
he resumed the chair with one of bis most eloquent discourses, of 
which, as it was his last, we may be indulged for introducing a 
short account by Mrs. Lee:— 


‘He opened the third and concluding part of his course of lectures, 
by summing up all that had been previously said. He forcibly in- 
veighed against that heresy in natural history, which derives every 
thing i in this vast universe from one isolated and systematic thought, 
and shackles the future of science with the fallacious progress of the mo- 
ment: he pointed out what remained for him to say, respecting the 
earth and its changes, and announced his intention of unfolding’ his own 
manner of viewing the present state of creation; a sublime task, which 
was to lead us, independent of narrow systems, back to that supreme 
Intelligence, which rules, enlightens, and vivifies; which gives to 
every creature the especial conditions of its existence, to that Intelli- 
gence, in short, which reveals all, and which all reveals, and which 
contains every thing, and which every thing contains. In the last part 
of this discourse, there was a calmness, a clearness of perception, an 
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unaffected and unrestrained manifestation of the contemplative and 
religious observer, which greatly added to its force, and which involun- 
tarily recalled that book which speaks of the creation of the earth and 
the human race. The similarity was avoided rather than sought ; it 
was not to be found in the words, but the ideas; and at once flashed 
across the minds of his auditors, when the great professor declared, 
that each being contains in itself an infinite variety, an admirable ar- 
rangement for the purposes for which it is intended; that each being is 
good, perfect, and capable of life, each according to its order and species, 
and in its individuality. In the whole of this lecture, there was an om- 
nipresence of the omnipotent and supreme Cause ; the examination 
of the visible world seemed to touch upon the invisible; the search 
into creation necessarily invoked the presence of the Creator ; it seem- 
ed as if the veil were to be torn from before us, and science was about 
to reveal eternal wisdom. Great, then, was the effect produced by the 
concluding sentences, which seemed to bear a prophetic sense, and 
which were the last he ever addressed to his audience. ‘* These,”’ said 
he, ‘* will be the objects of our future investigations, if time, health 
and strength are given to me, to continue and to finish them with you.” 
Those who were versed in human destiny, seemed to fee) that his 
sphere of action was even then placed out of this world, and that he had 
pronounced his farewell. So near the great and awful tribunal, what 
other words, what other thoughts, than those contained in this lecture, 
could have so plainly shown the preparation already made for his jour- 
ney thither ?? pp. 173, 174. 


In the brief outline of events relative to Cuvier, given at the 
commencement of these articles, it was mentioned, that he filled 
several of the most important posts in the government. It may 
be expected, that something should be said of the manner in which 
he discharged his political duties. 

He has sometimes been accused of a want of leniency to the 
liberals, in his administrative career, and of being too strongly at- 
tached to existing forms. In reply to which, it is perhaps enough 
to say, that as Commissaire du Roi, and Counsellor of State, he 
sought the correction of many abuses. But his judgment, ma- 
tured in early life by a perfect familiarity with history, and his 
thorough acquaintance with the volatility of his countrymen, led 
him to fear anarchy, as the consequence of sudden changes of 
forms and constitutions. He rather sought amelioration through 
calm discussion, and the most thorough researches into the reasons 
of its necessity. He was, therefore, an enemy to all revolutions, 
but an advocate of constant improvement. In the discharge of his 
office as President of the Comité de [ Interieur,— 


‘ The number of affairs which passed through his hands, in this of- 
fice alone, is almost frightful to the imagination: I ought not, perhaps, 
to say passed through, but that they were examined, deeply considered, 
and forwarded by him. I should speak much within the limits of the 
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truth, if I were to state them at ten thousand every year. His art of 
properly distributing the work among his colleagues ; ; his talent in di- 
recting discussion: his unfailing and prodigious memory, supplying 
antecedent decisions at the desired moment ; his profound knowledge 
of the principles which ought to regulate ame affair; the best method 
of applying these principles at the best opportunity ; ;—these qualities all 
rendered his presidency the most remarkable of the present age, and have 
indelibly impressed it on the recollection of all who had the advantage 
of laboring with him. To see him at one of these meetings, was, per- 
haps, to see him in his greatest perfection as a legislator Rarely 
eager to give his advice, he even appeared to be thinking of subjects 
wholly irrelevant to the matter in discussion ; but he was often at that 
very moment writing the judgment or regulation which must necessa- 
rily follow the deliberation. His turn to speak only came when all others 
had stated their reasons, when useless words were expended. ‘Then a 
new light burst upon the whole ; facts assumed their proper position, 
confused and mingled ideas were arranged in order, the inevitable 
consequences appeared, and when he ceased to speak, the discussion was 
terminated. . * * * * 

His projects were often too much modified before they were execu- 
ted; for the Jesuits, as a matter of course, were his formidable ene- 
mies. Not contented with issuing ordonnances from the department of 
the interior, he composed a great many memoirs to accompany them, 
which exposed their motives, and formed so many precious commenta- 
ries, as they explained with the greatest perspicuity the reason of every 
article. He thought it as useful to spread every where the reason of 
the laws, as to disseminate the laws themselves ; thinking that the lat- 
ter are often attacked and mistaken by the public, for want of a proper 
comprehension of the motives which caused them to be framed.’ pp 
132, 128. 


Even the minor schools were the objects of his zealous care. 
Hear the declaration of M. Reynal, Rector of the Academy of 
Bourges, on the distribution of prizes in the Protestant school at 
Arnieres, after the death of Cuvier :— 


* Recollect this name, (Curvier’s) and mention it every day in the 
prayers that you address to heaven. He has often written to me, ‘* Do 
not, Monsieur le Recteur, lose sight of our school at Arnicres les 
Bourges. 1 recommend the scholars of it to you as my brothers, as my 
best friends. Instill into them submission to their parents, respect for 
the property of others, candor and justice. These are the virtues and 
duties of all religions. Let benevolence and affection reign between 
them and the children who inhabit the same village, and who, like 
them, live by their labors in the fields. God loves ‘and protects them 
all with equal goodness ; with the same hand he blesses the sweat of 
their brow and their harvests; let them, therefore, behave towards 
each other like children of the same father.’ ° ° , 

Always guided by the feeling of the good he could effect, and the 
evil he might prevent, under every change of ministry, M. Cuvier was 
to be found, not only defending the institutions which were in danget 
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of being overthrown, but in the chambers, and in the council, generally 
successlul in preventing those alterations which would have reduced the 
objects of his unremitting care to a state of feebleness. Under the 
ministry of M.————— a proposal was made to introduce the Jesuits 
into the university, or, in fact, to deliver it into their hands; and M. 
Cuvier’s firm and spirited resistance alone prev ented this measure, 
which in all probability would have caused its destruction. His refusal 
to form a part of a commission for the censorship of the press, at a mo- 
ment when, from the despotic nature of the government, this refusal 
might have been followed by the most serious consequences to bimself, 
yet more forcibly proves that he was not the man to preserve his place 
at the price of his reputation. ° ’ 

During M. Cuvier’s direction of the Protestant Faculties, he be- 
came one of the vice-presidents of the Bible Society, and caused the 
creation of fifty new curés, which had very long been wanting. The 
Protestant churches required fresh regulations and discipline, and for 
this purpose, he collected the opinions of the different pastors of these 
churches, placing in this matter, as well asin all others, great confi- 
dence in the counsels of experience ; and had in consequence drawn 
up the plan of a new law, which was to have been laid before that ses- 
sion in which he did not live to take his seat. The feeling with which 
the ministers of his own religion viewed him, will be proved by the 
following extract from the discourse delivered at his funeral by M. 
Boissard, minister of the Protestant church in the Rue des DBillettes. 
‘* Let us not forget those long-abandoned chapels, re-opened to our 
youth in the royal colleges ; let us not forget the abundant distribution 
of religious and moral books, under his superintendence. Now that 
his voice is extinct, let us fervently ask of our God, let us ask in the 
name of our dearest moral interests, in the name of our eternal welfare, 
to raise up other voices, which may speak with the same eloquence, 
the same wisdom, and the same authority. We have lost him who, 
with inviolable attachment, honored the eae of our forefathers ; whose 
great name, whose immortal labors, shed so much luster over our 
churches ; who burdened himself with our ecclesiastical rights, in per- 
fect disinterestedness of spirit, and with the purest and most extensive 
benevolence. What do we not owe to that penetrating glance, which 
revealed to him all that was wanting in our constitution, and under whose 
privations we had so long groaned! How many meliorations took 
place in a few years ; with what charity he examined our requests ; 
and what a new order of things would have arisen at his bidding, had 
the Almighty suffered him to continue among us'”’’ pp. 138, 130, 139. 


Taking leave of Cuvier’s scientific and political career, we 
turn to his more private history. In person, he was mo- 
derately tall; and in the latter part of his life, somewhat cor- 
pulent, with a slight stoop of the shoulders, induced by extreme 
near-sightedness. His head early arrested the attention of Messrs. 
Gall and Spurzheim, by its unusual size, and the amplitude of 
its forehead ; while his features were remarkably regular, and ex- 
pressive of the deepest benevolence. His manners were digni- 
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fied, like those of the ancient French, though less ceremonious. 
Of his levées, given weekly, Mrs. Lee remarks :— 


‘ There passed in review, the learned, the talented, of every age, 
and of each sex ; all systems, all opinions were received; the more 
numerous the circle, the more delighted were the inmates of the house 
to mingle in it ; encouraging, amusing, welcoming every body ; paying 
the utmost respect to those really worthy of distinction ; drawing forth 
the young and bashful, and striving to make all appreciated according 
to their deserts. Nothing was banished from this circle but envy, 
jealousy and scandal ; and this saloon might be compared to all Europe : 
and not till the guest had re-passed the Rue de Tournon, or the Seine, 
could he again fancy himself in the capricious capital a fashion. or 
time-serving show. It was at once to see intellect in all its splendor ; 
and the stranger was astonished to find himself conversing, without re- 
straint, without ceremony, with, or in presence of, the leading stars of 
Europe ; princes, peers, diplomatists, savans, and the great host him- 
self, now receiving these, and now the young student from the fifth 
pair of stairs in a ” neighboring hotel, with equal urbanitv. No matter 
to him in which way they had “directed their talents, what was their for- 
tune, what was their family ; and wholly free from national jealousy, 
he alike respected all that were worthy of admiration. He asked 
questions from a desire to gain information, as if he too were a student ; 
he was delighted when he found a Scotchman who spoke Celtic ; he 
qeenenes all concerning their national institutions and customs; he 
conversed with an English lawyer as if he had learned the profession 
im England; he knew “the progress of public education in every quarter 
of the globe ; he asked the traveler an infinity of things, well knowing 
to what part of the world he had directed his steps ; and seeming to 
think that every one was born to afford instruction in some way or 
other, he elicited information from the humblest individual, who was 
frequently astonished at his interest in what appeared so familiar to 
himself.’ p. 164 


The benevolence of Cuvier was not confined to the narrow 
channels of fashion. Like the other labors of his life, it was sys- 
tematic and efficient. Students have often confessed that he has 
found them out in their retreats, and freely administered advice 
and pecuniary assistance. He made it a rule to be accessible to 
all persons, for a certain time before and after breakfast ; when, 
says Mrs. Lee, ‘‘ I have «ven the young and the old, the widow 
and the orphan, the poor and the rich, throng his door, all in the 
security of being well received.” 

Though not, perhaps, exactly in the place where such remarks 
would be looked for, yet we cannot refrain from mentioning a few 
of his habits, as iciemaiied with the employment of time. He 
read the newspapers as he ate his breakfast, or examined the 
books for the use of the primary schools; and while nding to and 
from his business, he is said to have finished many of his brilliant 
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memos. He even had a lamp fixed to the back of his carriage, 
that he might read on his return home at night from his visits. 
And when completely wearied with his studies at night, it was 
his practice to seek relaxation, by listening for an hour or two to 
the reading of his wife and daughters, by which means he kept 
up an intimate acquaintance with the progress of literature 
throughout the world. He never slept except at night. No one 
ever surprised him in such a state of inaction, either in the house 
or his carriage, during any hour of the day, however great had 
been his fatigue. 


‘A very remarkable and a very prominent feature in M. Cuvier’s 
character, was a decided aversioa to ridicule or severity when speaking 
of others ; he not only wholly abstained from satire himself, but wholly 
discouraged it in those around him, whoever they might be ; and was 
never for one instant cheated into the toleration of it, however brilliant 
the wit, or however droll the light in which it was placed; and the 
only sharpness of expression which he allowed to himself, was a rebuke 
to those who indulged in sarcasm. * * * * ‘Two other great 
traits, —perhaps I ought rather to call them perfections,—belonging to 
M. Cuvier, were, a total absence of all self-conceit and all resentment, 
both of which led to a remarkable uniformity and kindness in_per- 
forming the duties of social life. That he had preferences, and that 
these preferences were sometimes formed from the first interview, was 
true ; and few people possessed of quick and ardent feelings, can avoid 
these sudden impressions. * * * * Even the annoyances and 
disappointments he met with in his public career, left not one grain of 
bitterness in his soul ; and he generally laid the fault to the ignorance, 
rather than the bad feeling of the offenders.’ p. 163. 


The family of Cuvier was to him a source of the purest enjoy- 
ment; and to their improvement and happiness every moment 
was devoted that could be redeemed from a life of unceasing duty. 
But, alas! his hopes from this quarter were early blighted. His 
first son died in infancy. In 1812, he lost a daughter, aged four 
years ; and in 1813, he was bereaved of his only son, who was 
seven years of age. “This last loss,” says Mrs. Lee, “‘ made a 
deep impression on him, which was never entirely effaced ; and 
even after the lapse of years, he never saw a boy of that age, 
without considerable emotion,—a feeling which he did not strive to 
hide from his own family, or those with whom he was intimate ; 
and often when walking with his daughters, he would stop before 
a group of boys, who, as they played, reminded him of his child.” 

The year 1827 witnessed the flight of his last, his fondest ex- 
pectations, in the death of his only remaining child and daughter.* 








* For a very touching obituary of Miss Cuvier, the reader is referred to vol 
xxvii of the Christian Observer, p. 531 
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‘a pious, talented, beautiful young woman of twenty-two, on 
the eve of marriage, and whose bridal chaplet mingled with the 
funeral wreath on her bier. Lovely in every action, lovely in 
person and manner, and rich in her attainments, no question 
ever arose as to who did or did not admire Clementine Cuvier ; 
she unconsciously commanded universal homage, and secured its 
continuance, by her Jowliness of heart, and her unfailing chari- 
ty. ‘The daughter was worthy of the father: it may be im- 
agined, then, how that father loved her, and how heavy was 
the visitation. But M. Cuvier, with that high sense of duty which 
had always distinguished him, felt that he lived for others, 
and that he had no right to sink under the heavy load of grief im- 
posed on him. With the energy that might be expected from 
such a character, he sought relief in his duties s; and although 
many a new furrow appeared on his cheek, although his beautiful 
har rapidly changed to a silvery whiteness, though the attentive 
observer might catch the suppressed sigh, and the melancholy ex- 
pression of the uplifted eye, no one of his important offices re- 
mained neglected: his scientific devotion even increased, his nu- 
merous protégés received the same fostering care, and he wel- 
comed strangers to his house with his wonted urbanity. It has 
been related by an eye-witness, that at the first sitting of the 
Comité de l’Interieur, at which M. Cuvier presided after this 
event, and from which he had absented himself two months, he 
resumed the chair with a firm and placid expression of coun- 
tenance ; he listened attentively to‘all the discussions of those 
present ; but when it became his turn to speak, and sum up all 
that had passed, his firmness abandoned him, and his first words 
were interrupted by tears; the great legislator gave way to the 
bereaved father; he bowed his head, covered his face with his 
hands, and was heard to sob bitterly. A respectiul and profound 
silence reigned through the whole assembly; all present had 
known Clementine, and therefore all could understand and excuse 
this deep emotion. At length M. Cuvier raised his head, and 
uttered these few simple words: “ Pardon me, gentlemen; | was 
a father, and I have lost all; then, with a violent effort, he re- 
sumed the business of the day with his usual perspicuity, and pro- 
nounced judgment with his ordinary calmness and justice.” 

The foregoing remarks and extracts have, we trust, given the 
reader some idea of the life and writings of Baron Cuvier. The 
author of at least a score of folios, comprising the most Important 
discoveries, or embracing the most accurate and well-digested his- 
tories of the great periods in science, as W ell of its annual progress 
for nearly a third of a couenry all given in a style the most ad- 
mired and precise ;—the legislator and statesman, who discharged 


the most res ponsible administrative functions, and effected the 
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most beneficial changes in the system of public instruction, from 
the lowest schools up to the national university ;—the man of good 
report in all the private offices of life, and of affection bordering on 
idolatry to his family ;--such was Cuvier. He is a rare example 
of genuine greatness on the records of natural historians, and de- 
serves to be singled out from the mass of scholars in general, and 
held up for admiration and emulation. 

His distinction originated in the early love of labor, inspired by 
materual wisdom, and in the thorough German education which he 
enjoyed, to which we must add, the just appreciation of the value 
of method, taught him in the pursuit of natural history. With 

such a foundation, every step he took, after bis establishment at the 
Garden of Plants, served only the more effectually to engage him in 
the prosec ution of those profound researches which we have been 
noticing. He appears to have surrendered the formation of his 
whole intellectual and moral character to these studies; and as a 
consequence, lis writings, instead of resembling the artificial com- 
positions of lis predecessors, seem like the breathings of nature 
herself, giving utterance to her own sublime mysteries. The 
charm of benevolence was every where conspicuous in his charac 
ter. Called to contemplate the great ends of the Creator in his 
works, he aspired to every labor of blessing his fellow-creatures, 
within his power.  ¢ ‘ontinually occupied in searching after truth, 
he divested himself, as the essential condition of success, of every 
prejudice, and acquired the deepest abhorrence of sophistry and 
passion in every form. 

Nor was Cuvier a mere “— or scholar, or philanthropic 
statesman: we feel justified in saying, that he exhibited the 
higher attributes of the christian ge. ao He could not blindly 
be drawn in with the multitude of French naturalists, who wholly 
“jump the world to come,” or even induced to yield his under- 
standing to the gross cnied of pantheism. He had independence 
enough to study as well the book, as the works of God. His reve- 
rence for scripture was unaffected and profound ; and its influence 
over his history is every where perceptible, in rendering calm and 
dignified his conduct, and in elevating his thoughts beyond this 
scene of the Creator’s works and provide nce. How lovely the 
spectacle of such acharacter in the professed interpreter of nature ; 
and how unnatural that it should ever present a contrast! Why 
should the temple of nature, more than that of religion, have its 
ministers of flickering zeal, and unhallowed ambition? Is not 
her service vast enough to demand unceasing labor, and pure 
enough to banish every unholy feeling ? 
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Arr. VIIL—Skercu or tHe Lire anp CHARACTER OF THE 
Rev. Luruer Harr. 


in the unfeigned grief occasioned by the death of our late friend 
and fellow-laborer, the Rev. Lurner Harr, an extensive circle 
of acquaintances have shared. ‘Those of our readers to whom he 
was known, as the author of some of the most valuable articles 
in this work, cannot fail to sympathize with us, in the sadness 
which we feel, at the reflection, that his earthly labors are 
forever closed. ‘There is scarcely any one on whom we had 
more depended to enrich our future numbers: but now, we 
have only to stop for « moment, that we may look back on_ his 
course, and then gird ourselves for more decided earnestness in 
the work which may remain for us. ‘I’o the beloved names of 
Evarts, Payson, Cornelius, and others, at home and abroad, who 
were lately companions in the same great cause, and who have 

successively fallen in the midst of the race, must now be added the 
name of Hart, as calling on us to lay open our minds to the in- 
spiring declaration of Him, who, though always ‘about his Fa 
ther’s business,” yet, when life was more sensibly drawing to its 
close, said: ‘“‘ l must work the works of Him that sent me, while 
it is day ; the night cometh wherein no man can work.” 

Lutuer Harr was born in Goshen, Conn., July, 1783 
His parents, David and Hannah Hart, who yet survive him, were 
exemplary im their general habits, though not until their latter 
years professors of religion. His mother is supposed to have 
been early pious; and now that age has palsied her powers of ap 
prehension, it is not indecorous to say of her, as the acquaintances 
of her former days all assert, that she was originally possessed of 
a superior mind. She belonged to a family on Long-lsland, by 
the name of Hudson, and her father is said to have been a man 
of uncommon worth. Concerning the eclildhood of this favored 
son, we have received but few notices. He was distinguished by the 
same fondness for books, and ready capacity for learning, which 
marked his subsequent years. He had also an uncommon taste 
and aptness for music, in which, likewise, he afterwards so much 
excelled. How greatly, tll his last hours, be delighted in sacred 
music, and how much his familiar acquaintance with it contribu- 
ted to his usefulness, will not soon be forgotten. This was his 
customary exercise, to enliven his heavy hours, and compose and 
refresh his mind for laborious application, as well as to call forth 
and express bis pious emotions ; while, too, it qualified him, as oc- 
casion required, to take the lead in this delightful part of social wor- 
ship, and to form the taste, and direct, excite, and assist the en- 
deavors of the people of his charge, in those exercises which are 
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preparatory to its pre er performance. We mention this the 
more particularly, although we are anticipating the course of 
our narrative, because, as a qualification for the ministry of 
Christ, it is in general but too slightly valued. Why, in the 
long course of preparation for the sacred office, is so little at- 
tention ordinarily given to either the science or the practice of 
sacred song? Why, even in our common-schools, as it is in the 
improved system of primary education in Europe, is not the in- 
fant voice trained to the praises of God? What earthly con- 
sideration would persuade any one, and more especially a minister 
of the gospel, who has a tolerable skill in this heavenly art, to dis- 
continue its use? 

In the year 1799, there commenced the first general revival of 
religion enjoyed i in New- England, after a dreary declension of more 
than half a century. Revivals in individual churches there had 
been, during this whole period, and more frequently than usual for 
seven or eight years, and the general tone of piety in the churches 
had been rising ; but i in 1799 and 1800, fifty or sixty congrega- 
tions contiguous to each other, in Hartford ‘and Litchfield coun- 
ties in Connecticut, and in Berkshire county in Massachusetts, . 
became one wile field of divine wonders ; and as _ more, in 
other parts of New-Eneland, shared in the same gracious visita- 
tion. It was at the commencement of this revival, in the year 1799, 
that Mr. Hart was hopefully born again. He was then in his six- 
teenth year; and the same year he } joined the church in Torring- 
ton, where the family then lived, under the pastoral care of Rev. 
Alexander Gillet. What were his particular exercises of mind 
at his conversion, we have no means of learning. It is to be re- 
gretted, that neither then nor afterwards, so far as appears, he 

made any record of his experience. And the only remark that 
has occurred to us, as having dropped from his lips, concerning his 


early religions hiclinon: was made upon his dying bed. ‘That re- 
mark, however, was full of meaning. With allusion, it was sup- 
posed, to the period of his conversion, he said, “To the young 
christian,Christ is precious.”’ Nosooner did he feel th love of Christ, 
than it awakened a distinet desire for participation in the work of the 
gospel ministry, and for a liberal education, preparatory to such 


an office. {fis father, however, considering himself unable to 
meet the expense, he quietly remained at home, laboring with him 
after the highest of all examples, as a house-carpenter. Late in 
the year 1862, or near the beginning of 1803, he commenced his 
studies preparatory for college, with a few other young men, who 
were also among the fruits of the same revival, under the instrue- 
tion of their venerable pastor,—himself distinguished among the 
ministers of his day, both for learning and piety. Thus we find 
him, at a period of life when many young men have finished their 
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college studies, having enjoyed no advantages for intellectual im 
provement, besides those which were afforded i in 2 common-school, 
and by such few books and little leisure as he could command, in 
a retired country parish, amidst the central hills of Litchfield 
county, more than thirty years since. ‘There were then no sab- 
bath-schools, or religious newspapers, and but few of the other 
manifold means for the diffusion of knowledge, and the incite. 
ments to mental activity, which are now so common. Yet these 
first twenty years of his life were not lost. It may even be 
doubted, whether he could have been better trained in any othe: 
way, for the sphere which Providence had destined him to fill. 
He had received from the first a a strictly religious education. He 
had become familiar and exact in the rudiments of common learn- 
ing. He had been inured to habits of industry. His constitution, 
both of body and mind, had become vigorous and energetic. He 
had acquired an intimate knowledge of men and things, in the 
common intercourse and business of life. He had been converted 
to God at the commencement of one of the purest and most glo- 
rious revivals of religion which the world has ever seen; bad en- 
tered into the spirit of that revival: had become well informed, 
and firmly e stablished, in the christian faith; and for five year: 
had been che rishing the feelings, and forming himself to the habits, 
of an active christian. From an early stage in the revival, tll he 
entered college, he was one of a number of young men, p siiihats 
of the same grace, who conducted the religious exercises in a 
stated young people’s meeting; of whom it is remarkable, that 
four, about the same tine, after the usual preparation, became 
ministers of the gospel, and continue tll now, bimself only ex- 
cepted, esteemed and useful pastors. Nor is it unworthy of men- 
ra that he had also acquired that mechanical skill, and capacity 

r productive labor, which pr pared him to spend his vacations 
a intervals of study, till his death, as he was accustomed to do 
in exercises by which he at once secured the ends of recreation 
and employed the time for purposes otherwise useful. It is a ten- 
der subject of reflection td bis family, that only a few months pre- 
vious to his death, he had put his house in complete repair, and 
made various alterations for convenience ; and bad done this very 
much, at intervals, with his own hands: leaving it “ set in order” 
to the now lonely partner of his years. 

In the fall of 1803, he was admitted to the freshman class in 
Yale College. Here he soon outstripped many who had spent 
all their days at school ; through the whole course, he sustained a 
high rank as a scholar, and was greatly esteemed as a man and a 
christian : and at its close, received the highest honors of the in- 
stitution, havi ing the appointment of an orator. A single incident 
we mention, persuaded that, although it occurred in an unguarded 
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hour, it will throw no shade over his memory, in the view of any 
one at all acquainted with his own history ; while it illustrates his 
general conscientiousness, and may afford a useful lesson to others in 
similar circumstances. It was communicated by Judge H , Who 
was then a tutor in college, and occupied a room on “the same entry 
with Mr. Hart. One evening, hearing a loud noise in the entry, 
and going out to still it, he perceived that it proceeded from Mr. 
Hart’s room. On entering the apartment, he found the inmates 
engaged in rude sports, which they had undoubtedly carried be- 
yond their original design. He mildly requested them to cease, 
assigning, as the reason of his inter ference, that he was unwell, 
and about to retire to rest. ‘To his great surprise, Mr. Hart re- 
plied abruptly, in rude and disrespectful language. Knowing the 
excellent character of the man, Judge H passed over the 
conduct in silence ; confident that the morning would bring with 
it a satisfactory apology. Accordingly, Mr. Hart called after 
breakfast, and expressed his regret for what h: ad taken place ; and 
the whole subject passed out of Judge H smemory. Nearly 
thirty years afterwards, and only a short time before “Mr. Hart’s 














death, as Judge H—— was entering astore in Hartford, a gentleman 
addressed him, whom he did not at once recoynize. “ You donot 
know me, Judge H »’ said he, “ but [ have good reason to 


remember you. My name is Hart, and 1 have always wished, 
since | left eqllege, to settle an account which I had with you 
there.” “1 considered it as settled the next morning,” replied Judge 
H , recollecting at once an occurrence which he had for years 
forgotten. ‘ I have never been satisfied,” said Mr. Hart, “ with the 
apology whichI then made. My conduct on that occasion has been 
to me, through life, a source of deep shame and regret. [| ought 
to have been seriously reprimanded on the spot ; but such was 
my state of feeling at that time, (I am utte ‘rly unable to account 
for it,) that if you had treated me as | deserved, I should cer- 
tainly have replied with increased insolence, until my expulsion 
from college would have been inevitable. I consider your kind 
and unmerited forbearance as having saved me, in all probability, 

from the sacrifice of nearly all my usefulness for life; and I have 
long wished to make you this acknowledgment.” When we 
think of the services which Mr. Hart lived to render to the 
church, and the entire change, in his whole course of life, which 
might have resulted from the infliction of a disgraceful punishment, 
the occurrence may be regarded as a very serious admonition, 
both to young men and their guardians, under similar circumstan- 
ces. ‘That i impressive parenthesis, too, “Tam utterly unable to 
account for tt,” well describes the feelings of other christians, 
in reflecting on various parts of their history, and may tenderly 
remind them of the occasion which they have, to take up the ac- 
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knowledgment of the chief of the apostles, ‘‘ By the grace of God, 
{ am what I am.” “ Certainly,” says Bishop Leighton, “a 
godly man is sometimes driven to wonder at his own frailty and 
mconstancy. What strange differences will be betwixt him and 
himself !”’ 

The first year after he graduated, Mr. Hart spent as teacher of 
the academy in Litchfield, South-F'arms. At the close of it, he 
began his theological studies ;, under the direction of the late Dr 
Porter, at that time pastor of a church in Washington, Conn 
Soon afterwards, the seminary at Andover was opened, and Mr 
Hart removed to it, where he finished his preparatory course, 
and was of the first class of its graduates. After a short interval 
he was invited to preach in Ply mouth, in this state, and was or- 
dained and installed as pastor of the C ‘ongregational church there 
im Sept. 1810, where he remained, beloved and useful, more 
than most ministers of his time, till his death. Several preachers 
had been employed there before him, as candidates for settlement ; 
for each of whom, as is common in such cases, different indi 
viduals had a preference; but whatever coldness, on that account, 
may have been felt towards Mr. Hart at first, it was soon exchan- 
ved for a warm and increasing attachment. In the course of the 
next year, he was — to Miss Minerva Potter, only daughter 
of General Potter o f Plymouth, whose years have since been 
affectionately devoted to relieve him, as far as possible, from secu 
lar cares, and to afford him all the attentions which could sub- 
serve his highest usefulness ; and who now, a widow and childless, 
mourns the loss of one who returned her warmest love. ‘Thus 
pleasantly settled, he gave himself to his work. He would not be 
‘entangled in the cares of this life.” He had no desire to “ lay 
up treasures on earth.” One of his earliest objects was, to pro- 
cure a good library. The books which ¥! really wanted, he 
spared no expense or pains to obtain; and in a few years, his 
collection became choice and extensive. on so good libraries 
for a minister are to be found. Having furnished himself with 
books, he read them. Not only was he familiar with the divines 
of this country, but he crams deep, and with great delight, at 
the rich fountains of the seventeenth century. With history also 
both secular and Pot ni tc he was conversant. Nor did he 
let go his hold upon the studies of his college life. He was 
particularly fond of mathematical science ; and on the subjects of 
natural philosophy, astronomy and chimistry, had often at hand 
ingenious questions and difficult problems to propose to those 
whom he considered able and disposed to solve them. His 
knowledge, too, was remarkably his own. It was wrought firmly 
into the texture of his mind. He thought as well as read much 
he thought independently ; aud, more than most men, was ac- 
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customed to original thought. He would not avoid a subject, 
because it was new or difficult; nor, if it seemed important, 
could he be easily persuaded to abandon it, until, in his own 
view at least, he had mastered it. In a word, he was a scholat 
and a divine. No person can read his ‘* Views of the last Centu- 
ry,” as published in the former volumes of the Spectator, without 
a conviction, that the author was possessed of no common stores 
of knowledge, and capacity for comprehensive, well-arranged and 
closely connected thought. Yet he made no high pretensions. 
With sufficient confidence in his own powers and acquirements, to 
turn them to their proper use, he had no fondness for display. 
Among strangers, and where there was no evident occasion for 
him to come forward, he was rather reserved. Many who had only 
a passing acquaintance with him, considered him, we doubt not, 
as no more than an ordinary man. It was in his proper sphere, that 
his worth was best known. There was nothing which he more 
despised, than an ostentatious, self-complacent affectation of tal- 
ent and learning. ‘To a friend, lately asking him his opinion of 
a certain public man, rather addicted to this, he replied, with his 
accustomed significancy of look and tone, “I don’t know how to 
answer: for, were I to say, he’s among the weakest men I ever 
knew, I might not speak the truth, even though | spoke my own 
convictions. 

Together with rich and various learning, and habits strictly 
intellectual, he had an uncommon measure of native sagacity,— 
kind of intuitive discernment of character,—and quick sense of 
propriety. He had also a lovely te mper, and av arm, tender, and 
generous heart. He called himself impetuous,— in was really 
ardent, —yet his self-government, for aught that appeared, was 
uniform and complete. The quality, however, which, more than 
almost any other, was siuaiinats in him, and will most readily sug 
zest itself to his acqui aintances with the mention of his name, was 
his sprightliness of fancy, his aptness for pleasant and humorous as- 
sociations, and delicately keen and pithy satire. At the same 
time, he was not often found, in this respect, either transgressing 
the law of kindness, or sinking the dignity of the christian or the 
ministerial character. One would be often struck with the rapid 
and easy manner in which he would glide away from the happiest 
sallies of pleasantry, into the most serious and tender strain of re- 
ligious remark. ‘There was often, too, a meaning in his tones and 
modulations of voice, m the cast of his eye, and the entire expres: 
sion of his countenance, which words could not convey. {n gene- 
ral it may be said of him, that his good sense, his pleasant wit, 
his fund of knowledge, bis openness and benignity of heart, and 
his unaffected and consistent piety, made bim a most engaging 
friend and companion, and his house an ever-loved, as it was 
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ever-welcome resort. One who was his companion in youth, and 
more intimately conversant with him in professional life than al- 
most any other, has said of him,—* I always found it impossible 
to be long with him, without fee ing x myself to be in the presence 
of a great and good man; and yet with his friends, as is well 
known, he often manifeste d the playfulness and simplicity of achild.”’ 
With such qualifications, he could not have been a me rely or- 
dinary preacher. Fora plain people, like that to which he la- 
bored to adapt himself, few preachers have ever been better. 
His sermons were thoroughly studied ; but in later years, the out- 
lines only were written. ‘They had the same originality of thought, 
comprehensiveness of views, and compactness and clearness of 
argument, as appeared 1 in his published writings ; and they had, 
also, a simplicity of method and language, and a variety and force 
of illustration and application, which carried them home to the 
understanding and the heart of the very child who heard him. 
Their style was strikingly different from that of his more 
finished writings. It was intentionally abrupt, sententious and 
colloquial, rather than copious and flowing ; and his illustrations 
were of the most familiar and vivid character, and often varied and 
accumulated. [or this, he was always furnished. ‘Together with 
the most striking occurrences and expressions of scripture, the re- 
markable scenes and incidents of common life were at his com- 
mand, and pressed into his service ; and even those which had not 
appeared peculiarly striking, were often presented in such connec- 
tions as made them so. Sometimes, indeed, his colloquial phra- 
ses and familiar allusions might have been thought below his sub- 
ject ; and sometimes their singularity and aptness might provoke 
his hearers to an unwilling smile ; but it would soon appear, that he 
himself was serious, and that it became them to be sotoo. Truth 
came from him as a keen-edged sword ; while it was often also as a 
very lovely song. He warned; he reproved, he exhorted, with- 
out reserve. He told his people all that they did, and often 
seemed better acquainted with them than they were with them- 
selves. A female residing in his family, was once actually 
accused of having reported to him, what she had seen and heard 
in another family, where she had also resided; so exact was his 
delineation of the sin which he found occasion to reprove, al 
though he had no knowledge of the incidents to which reference 
was supposed to be made. ‘lo those who have ever listened to 
his preaching, the following anecdote will bring the man be- 
fore them. Ina time of revival, and in a district of his parish 
where a number of opposers to the revival were present, with 
others, at an appointed lecture, he rose and read for his text, 
“These men which have turned the world upside down, are 
come hither also ;”’ adding, ‘‘ Yes! we have come to turn the 
Vor. VI 61 
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world upside down, for it is wrong side up:” and then proceeded, 
in a solemn strain of argument and appeal, to show in what re- 
spect the world is “ wrong side up,’’—in its affections, in its pur- 
suits, etc. His prayers partook of the same character with his 
sermons,—simple, varied, fervent, full of meaning, as poured out 
from a full heart. 

It is a common remark among our older ministers, and some 
younger ones, that we have but little doctrinal preaching. ‘That 
there is, in this particular, no defect, and that much of the 
popular preaching of the day has no tendency to increase it, we 
would not be understood to affirm. But in the view of some 
men, no preaching is doctrinal, which is not a discussion, in set 
form, of some one or more of “ the five points” of Calvinistic 
theology. By such men, Mr. Hart would not be considered a 
doctrinal preacher. We ourselves, in looking over a considerable 
number of his sermons, have been surprised to find how few of 
them approach to this character. His people were not used to 
hear him reading to them, for the hundredth time, a_theologi- 
cal lecture on the doctrine of decrees, the doctrine of election, the 
doctrine of the saints’ perseverance, or even the doctrine of re- 
generation,—of the atonement,—or of justification ; with its argu- 
ments in defense, first, second, and third, and its answers to ob- 
jections, on to fourthly , fifthly, and sixthly. It was not according 
to his turn of mind to do this ; nor did he think this the best 
method for him to adopt, to answer the end of preaching. Yet 
we greatly mistake, if his preaching was not altogether doctrinal. 
The doctrines of the gospel were the basis of ‘all his sermons. 
They were explained and enforced by a direct, natural, and fa- 
miliar illustration and application of such texts as these: “I the 
Lord change not ;” ‘ without God in the world ;”’ “ the men of the 
world which have their portion in this life ;” ‘* Ye have sold your- 
selves for naught; “ The Son of man came to save that which 
was lost ;” ‘ In whom we have redemption through his blood ;” 
«© Seek ye the Lord while he may be found.” So Christ oor 
So the bible preaches. And by taking the bible as he found i 
and unfolding it in its abundant variety and comprehensiveness " 
doctrine and duty, and bringing to his theme his rich treasures of 
knowledge, and liveliness of conception and imagination, he at 
least secured the attention of his audience. He had always a 
full house, when the weather would permit; and for twenty-four 
years, held the attention of his people better than almost any 
other preacher could do who addressed them, though only for 
a single day. We do not object to doctrinal discussion. | We 
wish there were far more of a clear and discriminating exhibi- 
tion of the doctrines of grace, in our pulpits, than we find. When 
these shall cease to be the ground-work in our temple, the glory 
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will have departed. Nor would we bind preachers of different 
endowments to one method. “ Having gifts differing according to 
the grace that is given us, whether prophesying, let us prophesy 
according to the proportion of faith ; or ministry, let us wait on 
our ministering ; or he that teacheth, on teaching ; or he that ex- 
horteth, on exhortation.” Yet, obviously, that preaching, whether 
called doctrinal, or practical, or experimental, which the people 
will not come to hear, or under the sound of which they sit inat- 
tentive and listless, is not the preaching which answers the end 
that every minister of Christ is bound ever to keep in view. 
He must be heard, or he labors in vain: and that he may be 
heard, he must bring to his people those exhibitions of the truth, 
which are worthy of being heard, and which they shall feel to 
have a bearing upon their own peace and happiness, personal and 
social, temporal and eternal, too direct and solemn to be disregarded. 
In his pastoral intercourse, Mr. Hart bound his people closely to 
himself. He was easy and familiar, and made them feel so like- 
wise. He had a word in season for every one; and what he said, 
was recognized as the voice of a friend. In popular strifes, he so 
conducted himself, as to be a common object of confidence ; not 
by time-serving, but by an integrity above suspicion. He spoke 
freely , and spoke as he thought: and though he knew how and 
when to refrain, he was never backward to appear, when requisite, 
on the side of any good cause. Reproof, too, he could give, and 
with a keenness to be felt ; and yet with an ingenuousness and evi- 
dent kindness, that made it impossible to be offended. It was his 
rule to visit all the families and schools in his parish ,—though scat- 
tered over a township six or seven miles square,—once in a year. 
He also attended, ordinarily, two meetings in the course of the 
week, besides those on the sabbath, at one of which he preached 
in some remote district of the parish ; and for many years support- 
ed a bible-class, which was attended by a a large number of youths, 
and in which they took the liveliest interest, and with the happiest 
results. ‘The sick and the bereaved he visited especially and often. 
A few days before his death, he said to his brother, who was then 
at his house, that his conscience testified to his having visited the 
sick as often as would have been useful to them. ‘ And does your 
conscience also testify,” his brother rejoined, “ that you have been 
faithful in conversing with the sick?” ‘To this he answered in the 
affirmative. For directing the minds of the bereaved, more par- 
ticularly, he had been prepared in his latter years, by painful disci- 
pline. Sixteen years and a half after his marriage, God blessed 
him with a son, his only child. He welcomed the precious gift. 
He hoped, —and yet he often said, he scarcely dared to hope,—that 
he might guide and bear the tender charge along to years of use- 
fulness. But God designed it for usefulness j in another way. At 
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the end of a year and five months, the child died; and now, the 
joint names of himself and his wife, Luther Potter, stand engraven 
on the head-stone marking the spot where the precious relicts lie, 
close by the side of his own grave. Then he knew the heart of a 
mourner ; and to mourners ever after, he, more than most other 
men, was a welcome and profitable visitor. 

One of the secrets by which Mr. Hart was able to do so much, 
was his never doing any thing in a hurry. His sermons were all 
written neatly and legibly ; > and his letters, whatever occasion he 
might have for dispatch, were uniformly written in the same fair 
hand. By aiming to do every thing well, he kept his mind always 
disciplined, and so acc omplished his work easily and seasonably. 
To a young clergyman who called on him many years ago, and 
spoke ‘of his bei ing sometimes, in consequence of ill-health, unduly 
driven in his preparation for the sabbath, he said, «‘’Take my course, 
and you will save yourself a world of anxiety. ‘There,” said he, 
pointing to an upper shelf of his book-case, ‘ are two sermons, 
which are never touched except in case of extreme necessity, from 
ill-health, or unavoidable interruption at the close of the week. 
They sometimes lie there unused for six or eight months; but I 
have always the satisfaction of feeling, in every sudden emergency, 
that 1 am ready for the sabbath. ‘The moment it is past, my 
first use of the pen is, to replace those sermons ; and I never 
consider them my own, on any other occasion than such as I have 
mentioned.” How many ininisters would have saved their lives 
even, if they had ente red on their labors in the same ws ay ! 

The labors of Mr. Hart were successful as they were abundant. 
Under his ministry, there were four general revivals of religion, be- 
sides the commencement of one, from which death mysteriously 

valled him away. The first began in the fall of 1812, about two 
years after his settlement. ‘The second was that in which most of 
the churches in the vicinity shared, in the memorable year 1821. 
The third began in 1827; and the fourth, and one of the most 
powerful, in the year 1831. In the intervals, also, of these more 
favored seasons, numbers were turned to the Lord ; and the church 
during his whole ministry, enjoyed a very desir ible state of harmo- 
ny, stability, and general prosperity. In all, there were added to 
it about four hundred and twenty members ; and most of these, so 
far as their lives have given evidence, were “such as shall be sa- 
ved.” Four of them only have been excommunicated, though the 
discipline of the gospel has been maintained there, it is believed, 
with more than common fidelity. With the churches of the vici- 
nity, also, his name is precious ; his presence on all occasions was 
welcome ; and by many iaalbyideals. as the more immediate instru- 
ments of their conversion, he will ‘ be held in everlasting remem- 
brance.” Particularly in revivals of religion, and more especially 
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in the continued meetings of latter years, his labors were much 
sought, and greatly blessed. 

In benevolent enterprises, Mr. Hart kept pace with the progress 
of the times. He had but little property besides his house and li- 
brary, and a few acres of ground, and his salary was never large : 
but his frugality enabled him to be a liberal contributor to almost ev- 
ery good object that was presented ; and under his influence, his 
people, beyond most others in similar circumstances, were liberal 
also. He was accustomed to preach once a year, especially im 
behalf of foreign missions, and on one occasion of this kind, as we 
are informed, he took for his text, “I am debtor both to the 
Greeks and the barbarians ; both to the wise and the unwise ;” 
and proceeded to show the people what kind of debt they owed 
to the heathen,—a debt of love,—a debt of gratitude,—a debt 
which never would be cancelled, so long as they were alive, and 
any part of the heathen were unconverted ,—a debt to be p: aid in 
regular and frequent installments, according to their ability, ete. : 
and on dismissing the congregation, having concisely stated the 
urgency of the call angi made upon them, said, * Now I want 
you to give just twice as much as you did the last year ;” a re- 
quest which. if we he correctly, they con iplied evith. It 
was in this pleasant, kind, and at the same time free and decisive 
method, that he drew them after him, and ac complished what a 
harsh and accusatory mode of address would never have done. 
There was one of his acts of beneficence, which deserves a_par- 
ticular record. With the pecuniary embarrassments of the col- 
lege of which he had been a member, and for several years, until 
his death, was one of the Fellows, he had been : 1equainted ; and 
had often communicated with the agent for procuring funds, re- 
specting the best way of relief. When the noble ente: prise which 
that gentleman projected, and has so happily accomplished, was 
proposed to Mr. Hart, although it had then only begun to be a 
subject of thought, and had not been named to any person in 
New-Eneland, beside s the Faculty, and they had not come to the 
conclusion, that the attempt would be practic able or safe, his 
prompt reply was, “ Now you have hit it. That is the true 
scheme.” Nor was this merely a passing remark ; fora few days 
after, meeting the agent, he, without solicitation, said: ‘ If you 
will execute the plan you proposed, I will give five hundred dol- 
lars.’ ‘This proposal, \ we are authorized by the agent to say, 
probably did more to bring the Faculty to decide in favor of the 
undertaking, than any other single consideration. It also strength- 
ened his own confidence, and furnished him with a powerful argu- 
ment in obtaining subscriptions ; so that, in all the circumstances 
of the case, if any one subscription, more than another, can be 
considered the hinge on which the enterprise turned, it was Mr. 
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Hart’s. Atthe same time it should be said, that there were seve- 
ral others made at different times, without which, the object would 
have been lost. 

In the year 1818, Mr. Hart was associated with Dr. Taylor, Dr. 
Tyler, Professor Goodrich, and one or two others, as a committee 
for the publication of doctrinal tracts. This brought them fre- 
quently together, and they found themselves most happily united 
in sentiment and affection, and in their joint labors in defense of 
the truth. Dr. Tyler wrote the first, ‘On the Doctrines of Grace,” 
and Dr. Taylor the second, entitled, ‘ ‘Mana Free Agent, without 
the aids of Divine Grace :’ each on his favorite theme, and both 
manifestly thinking and speaking the same thing. In looking at 
these excellent tracts, and comparing them, and reflecting on the 
manner and circumstances in which they came out, we marvel at the 
relative change between these beloved brethren, which a few short 
years has produced ; ; and this, when each insists, and we doubt not 
truly, that, in his own views of the truth of God, there has been no 
change. ‘ Who can tell what shall be ?” The third was written 
by Mr. Hart, and was entitled, “‘ Plain Reasons for relying on 
Presbyterian Ordination, in a letter to a friend.” This was a sub- 
yect on which he had read and thought much. ‘The circumstan- 
ces of his parish, together with his characteristic desire of investi- 

gatin gt »- the bottom every subject in which he was concerned, 
led him to do this; and we doubt whether the language affords a 
better manual for common christians, on this much agitated sub- 
ject, than this tract of forty-three pages. ‘The reasons assigned 
are fourteen; the last of which, together with the conclusion of 
the whole, we will give to our readers, as a specimen both of 
the author’s wonted pungency and candor, and as a small relict 
of a very valuable pamphlet, which, we fear,—with thousands be- 
sides, not less valuable,—be cause it is a pamphlet, will lie in a for- 
gotten heap, till it is unknown and ‘nie 


‘Lrely on Pre seytel ran ordination, because, to deny its validity would 
be to shake the foundation of the whole prote stant E ipiscopal ‘church. 
We 2re informed by many ancient historians, and very expressly by 
Bede, in his famous Ecclesiastical History, ‘* That at the request of 
Ouiral, king of Northumberland, certain presbyters came (in the 
eventh century) from Scotland into England, and ordained bishops ; 
that the abbot Ak other presbyters of the island of Hy, sent Aydan 
for this express purpose, declaring him to be worthy of the office of 
bishop, and that he ought to be sent to instruct the unbelieving and the 
unlearned.”? He informs us, that ‘* those presbyters ordained him and 
sent him to England on this errand ; and that Fi inan, sent from the same 
monastery in the same island, succeeded him in the Episcopal office, 
after having been ordained by the Scottish presbyters.”’ 
Upon this testimony of Bede, Baxter remarks, ‘ You will find, that 
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the English had a suecession of bishops by the Se ottis h pre sbyter’s or- 
dination; and there is no mention in Be de, of any ¢ lislike or scrup le 
the lawfulness of this course. The lsaened Dr. D ddridge refers us 
to Bede and Jones, to substantiate the fact, that ‘* the ordination of 
English bishops cannot be traced up to the church of Rome as its 
original ; ; that in the year 668, the successors of Austin, the monk, 
(w rho came over A. D. 596,) hai ing almost extinct, by far the greater 
part of the bishops were of Scottish ordination, by Ayda n and Finan 
who came out of the Culdee monastery of Co lumbanus, and were no 
more than presbyters.” 

And is it verily so, that the E piscopal blood was thus early and ex- 
tensively contaminated in England? {[s it verily so, that when the ef- 
fects of pious Austin’s labors had become almost imperceptible, the 
sinking church was revived again, by sending to Scotland for pre. sbyters 
to come and ordain a multitude of ‘bisho; ps? Then it is verily a fact, 
that Presbyterian ordination is one of the sturdiest pillars that support 
the vast fabric of the church of England. No matter if only ten 
bishops were thus ordained, the contamination (if it be one,) having 
been imparted more than eleven hundred years ago, has had a long 
time to diffuse itself, and doubtless has diffused itself so extensively 
from bishop to bishop, that not a single prelate in Great Britain can 
prove that he has escaped the infection. For what one of them can 
tell if he was not consecrated by bishops, who were themselves conse- 
crated by bishops, and they by other bishops, to whom all the ordaining 
power they ever had, wastransmitted from the presbyters of Scotland ’ 
But this is not the whole of the evil. As no one bishop can trace his 
Episcopal pedigree further back, perhaps, than two or three centuries, 
so he cannot certainly know, that any presbyter, on whose head he has 
imposed hands, has rece ved a him any thing more than Presbyte- 
rian ordination. Nor is this all the evil. The Protestant Episcopal 
bishops and presbyte rs} p pore are in the same plight; for I am 
told, that all their auth Bort came from England. But as the English 
bishops who gave it to them, could not then, and cannot now, certainly 
tell whence it came, so who knows but all the Episcopal clergy in the 
United States of America, are originally indebted to the hands of 
Elder Aydan and Lider Finan, for all their ministerial powers? [ 
tremble for all Prote stant ipiscopal churches on hoth continents, if 
Presbyterian ordination be not VALID and SCRIPTURAL 

Thus, my dear friend, I have, in compliance with vour desire, laid 
before you some of the reasons which induce me to rely on Presbvte- 
rian ordination. I have not attempted to exhaust the subject. It fur- 
nishes matter for whole volumes. I thought it needful to touch only on 
the more prominent features of the argument. And if the reasons 
which I have advanced, shall have any effect in rooting and grounding 
you in the truth, I shall not regret the pains I have taken in preparing 
this letter. Let me observe, howe ver, before | close, that | ha ve no 
desire to see the Episcopal church undermined. I only wish to see 
some abatement of the arrogance of her claims. I wish her to feel, 
that ecclesiastical authority is lodged exclusively neither in her hands 
nor in the hands of any other church. ‘‘ Authority,’ is a word which, 
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with incessant repetition, of no little eflrontery, has had, of late years 

more elfect to unse ttle and prose ly te pe rsons of our de nominé ition, th an 
all the arguments that have been used by our [pis scOp val brethren, 
‘ The power,”’”— the power,” is an old cry, borrowed from the moth- 
er church of Rome, who now vociferates, and for more than ten cen- 
turies has been vociferating, ‘ the power,”—* the power.”” She 
allows the bishops of the English church no more au thority to ordain, 
than they allow our pres! byters. And why? because the mother has 
been provoked to disinherit her child. For it is a fact, which ought 
not to be concealed, that the whole church of England is now, 
and has been for 282 years, under a regular sentence of excommunica- 
tion from the church of Rome. She that once gave the bishops of 
England the power of ordination, has, long ago, taken it away. And 
yet, strange to tell, it is now affirmed and reiterated by thousands among 
us, from the Episcop al clergyman dow nto the Episcopal ploughboy, 
that the ministers of our denomination have no authority, and that all 
the ecclesiastical authority which exists in the protestant world, is to be 
found in “the vener rable, ”? <¢ truly primitive,”’ ** apostolical,” ‘* Epis- 
copal church of England. D If pompous titles were any evidence of 
this authority, I should concede the point. But high-s minding titles are 
one thing, and those powers which Christ has lod@ed in the hands of 
all his ministers, for the edification of his church, are quite another. 
Good Archbishop Cranmer tells us, “ Even at the beginning of Christ’s 
professors, Diotrephes desired to have pre-eminence in the church. And 
since, he hath had more successors than all the apostles had ; of whom 
have come all those glorious titles, stiles, and pomps, into the church.” 
pp. 40—43. 


The plan of doctrinal tracts, gave place to that of the Christian 
Spectator, in the est isbislunent of which, in 1819, Mr. Hait 
took a lively interest. For a number of 5 ears, when his circum- 
stances permitted, he met with the conductors; and in one in- 
stance at least, the meeting was transferred, for his accommoda- 
tion, from New-Haven to his house. 'T’o some of the first volumes, 
he was a principal contributor; and since it has taken its present 
form, he has furnished a wnenig of important articles, of some of 
which, it is due to his memory that we take a p artic ular notice. 
For the June number of 1830, he pre pare d the review “ on the 
early history of the “place ioe churches of New-Eneland ;” 
in which he considered more particularly the prevailing evils in 
those churches, from the close of the seventeenth century to the 
termination of THE GREAT REVIVAL OF RELIGION in 1742,— 
evils, which he arranges in three classes,—errors in doctrine, 
improper ecclesiastical usages, and disorderly conduct. He had 
designed this only as an introduction to a review of Bellamy’s 
works ; ; but in the comprehensive views which he was led to take 
of the subject, it grew upon his hands, until it became a distinct 
article. The review of Bellamy appeared in the succeeding num- 
ber. The view which he had thus taken of the state of our 
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churches, during the former part of the century, seems to have 
suggested to him the design of carrying it forward to the close of 
that great period. ‘To his pen, accordingly, we are indebted for 
the “View,” in the June number of 1833, “ of the religious de- 
clension in New-England, and of its causes, during the latter 
part of the eighteenth century.” ‘his also was introductory to 
an article which appeared in the next number, on the life and 
writings of Dr. Strong,—a distinguished instrument in the re- 
vival which succeeded that declension, as Dr. Bellamy had been 
in the revival which succeeded the former. In these four articles 
he furnished an entire and connected view of the religious declen- 
sions and revivals in New-lngland, during the whole century ; 
than which, we venture to say, none is more clear and authentic, 
nor, within the same compass, more comprehensive and complete 
The whole was the result of a vast deal of minute investigation 
and careful comparison and reflection ; and exhibits great judg- 
ment and care, in the conclusion to which it conducts us. He 
went back, as he always loved to do, (for it was a striking trait 
+e his character, ) fo original sourees He read Ove; the contro- 
versies and forgotten pampliets of the cay » hi corresponded with 
men best qualified to give him the requisite information ; and con- 
versed with aged christians, and collected the remembrances of 
their early days. Nor were either the facts or the conclusions 
merely those which now, for the first time, had come to his know- 
ledge, and been thrown together for an eecasion ; but they were 
in a great part, those which had been frequent subjects of ins re 
flection for many years. What was said of Johnson, with reference 
to his remarks in the Tour to the Hebrides. was true of Mr. Hart 
with reference to the churches of New-Enegland. ‘“ The subject 
immediately under consideration, was only the oceasion of bringing 
forth thoughts, which he had fo: years been revolving in his mind : 
till, like the pebbles which are subjected to the action of the 
ocean, they were rounded and polished into the state im which 


they were ultimately produced. 
In some particulars, he has been thought to present the charae- 


ter of the last ave in a more unaimiable heht than taets justify 
This has been said with mare partie ular reference to some of his 
remarks on the decle nsion in. thie latter part ot the last century 
That all the facts which he has stated did then exist, there can be no 
doubt ; and it should be considered. that his lancuage js perfectly 
consistent with there having been other facts of an opposite cha- 
racter, but which, in speaking of religious declension, it was not 
to his purpose particularly to notice. Whether or not the facts in 
every particular existed to sucl an extent, as to have formed 
a characteristic of the times, and in the bold relief presented, 
different individuals may be expected to judge differently, accord- 
Voi. VI 62 
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ing to the particular sphere of observation in which they have 
severally moved, and the traditions which have happened to come 
down to them ; and more especially, if they have not been at the 
pains to look over the whole field. ‘The objection was stated to 
Mr. Hart, in a circle of friends to whom the article was read before 

its publication ; but he chose to publish it as it was: and knowing 

that such were his settled conclusions, as the result of extensive 

research and solemn reflection, we should greatly hesitate, on any 
material point, to express our dissent. 

In bis Reviews of Bellamy and Strong, he has also been thought 
to have unwarrantably pressed their names into the service of what 
is called the New-Haven theology. This charge must refer to 
the views which he attributes to them, respecting the nature of 
sin, the principle of self-love, or the origin of evil, or all of these 
together : for there are no others to which it can be imagined to 
apply, unless it is the change in regeneration, which is involved 
in the first. As to the first, nothing can be more certain, than 
that both Bellamy and Strong did hold, that all sin consists in mo- 
ral action ; _ not partly ma corruption of nature, innate and 
involuntary, 2s preceding moral action, and the proximate cause of 
its Gliese: Whoever will turn to the Spectator for 1830, pa- 
ges 407-11, and for 1833, pages 350-3, will see this proved be- 
yond dispute. On the second particular, we have never found any 
thing asserted by the friends of New-Haven theology, materially 
different from what is equally held by its opponents. The for- 
mer have uniformly referred to the great principle of Edwards,— 
‘ the will is as the greatest apparent good,”—as exactly and fully 
defining their doctrine ; and to this, the latter give their assent. 
It is the c carrying out of this principle in its legitimate widlleliion 
to the offers of salvation, (we will not say, that there have been 
no single forms of expression not the happiest that could have been 
chose en,) which has brought upon them the charge of breaking 
down the distinction between benevolence and selfishness, and so 
confounding the essential principles of right and wrong. In the 
language of Mr. Hart, it is the ‘ constitutional principle of se.:- 
love, in contrat distinction from selfishness ;” it is “ the natural, 
strong, undying desire of personal wood, which the Former of the 
human constitution has 3 implanted in every bosom ;” it is “¢ that 
without which, man, like a clod of earth, would be destitute of 
hope and fear ;” which the friends of New-Haven theology have 
often said, ‘* is not only innocent, but is an indispensable pre-requi- 
site to moral agency,”—* which cannot but exert itself directly or 
indirectly in every act of choice,”’—* the choice of one thing in 
preference to another, being a physical impossibility, unless the 
object chosen is agreeable or pleasing to the mind, and therefore 
preferred as a means of personal enjoyment.” For, as Edwards 
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remarks, ‘“ If nothing could be either pleasing or displeasing, agree- 
able or disagreeable to a man, then he could incline to nothing 
and will nothing ;” and, “ so far as it is grateful or pleasing to him, 
so far it is a part of his pleasure, good or happiness.” ‘That this 
principle is distinctly recognized in the writings of Bellamy and 
Strong, and more particularly the latter, Mr. Hart did say, and 
did show ; but in this we see no appearance of an attempt to 
press the authority of those great and good men beyond their most 
explicit declarations. As to the origin of evil, Mr. Hart fully con- 
cedes, that Bellamy and Strong reason chiefly and avowedly on 
the theory, that sin is “‘ the necessary means of the greatest good ;” 
or that ‘the moral system includes more good than it could have 
done, had there been no sin and punishment,” and was, there- 
fore, preferred by the Creator to any other system possible or con- 
ceivable. ‘This of course must be admitted to be the doctrine 
which these great men held. Yet this subject does not appear to 
have come before them in the form in which it is now presented, as 
a distinct subject of contemplation and argument. ‘They assumed 
the common theory of the day, as it had come down to them, with- 
out distinctly inquiring, whether there was any alternative consis- 
tent with the Calvinistic faith, or following this out in its bearings 
on other known and admitted ‘truths. Hence it is not w onderful, 
if, when they met with difficulties of which this theory did not 
afford a satisfactory solution, they unconsciously gave their ar- 
cuments a shape which involved the assumption of the other. 
This is the less surprising, when it is considered, that both theories 
occupy so much common ground,—the doctrines of God’s eternal 
purpose,—of his permission of sin, in order to the greatest good, 
—of his universal providence overruling it for good octal in 
short, all the essential attributes of his nature, and all the. ‘evealed 
principles of his government. ‘Chis Mr. Hart thought was the 
fact, and referred to the passages in their writings which induced 
this belief. ‘This was not claiming them as having adopted the 
theory attributed to the New-Haven theology. It was claiming 
- , that this is a theory to which those powerful minds, contrary 

the tradition received from the fathers,” unconsciously resort- 
me in explaining and vindicating certain revealed truths ; and 
the only inference is, that it is a theory which commends itself 
to the mind, in view of the revealed character and government of 
God. 

The “circle of friends,” to which we have alluded above, was 
one well known in Connecticut by the name of ‘“ a ministers’ meet- 
ing.’ Ofsuch a meeting, Mr. Hart, during almost his whole min- 
istry, Was a constantly attending and highly valued member: and 
to meetings of this kind, we will remark in passing, the ministers 
of Connecticut generally owe, in no small degree, their personal 
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unmprovement ; and the church, whatever benefit has resulted from 
a multitude of their published communications. Here reviews, 
dissertations, argumentative discussions, and other exercises, on sub- 
jects pertaining to the kingdom of God, prepared beforehand by 
assignment to the members suc cessively, are communicated, and 
subjected to a common scrutiny ; a free interchange of thought, on 
whatever topics the times suggest, is enjoyed; and united prayer 
and praise are intermingled. What can be more delightful or 
useful to any circle of ministers, than such a meeting, punctu- 
ally attended, and regularly furnished with the results of their 
thorough investigations, and varied talents and acquisitions? ‘Their 
thoughts are thus directed into new channels ; they share in the 
fruits of each other’s labors; their views are harmonized ; their 
bonds of mutual affection are strengthened ; and their public min- 
istrations are proportionately enriched. — {tis with no common feel- 
ing, that survivors who used to greet our departed friend at sucha 
meeting, hope to neet him again in that better world to which 
he has obtained an earlier admission. 

Mr. Hart was classed on the side of the New-Haven theology. 
With this in mind, we have taken pains to ascertain, whether, du- 
ring the twenty-four years of lis ministry, there was any real change 
in his theolovical views. It is the uniform testin: rh of his people, 
that they knew of none,except that the same views were presented 
ina continually brightening aspect, and with more evident zeal 
and care to have them exactly and fully understood. From a 
cursory examination of a aumber of his sermons, written at differ- 
ent times from the commencement of his ministry, we are sure, 
that with the exception of a single point this was the fact. There 
is a single sermon, one of his earliest, i which he speaks of the 
secret and the revealed will of God, as though these, in all cases 
of sin, were opposite to each other; so that it is the choice of 
God, that men, whenever they transgress his law, should do thus 
rather than obey . To this he was led by the commonly received 
doctrine of the times, but we do not find it so much as touched 
on in another sermon; while we do find him, in later years, most 
explicitly and abundantly teaching the opposite doctrime,—insisting 
that it is not the will of God, in any proper sense of the word, 
that men should commit sin,—that his commands, his invitations, 
his expostulations, are to be taken in their natural meaning, and 
that this meaning is exactly ex presse din the entreaty, ‘“( do not 
that abominable thing which | hate.”? At the same time, whether 
or not sin is necessarily incidental to the moral system, in respect 
to divine prevention,—though we believe he inclined to the affir- 
mative, rather than to the contrary opinion,—we do not suppose 
that he ventured to decide ; but that he found it among ‘the deep 
things of God,” which he could not fathom, and on which, cer- 
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tainly, in dispensing divine truth, it did not become him to dwell. 
Such, it is well known, were the views of Dr. ‘Taylor, in suggest- 
ing this hypothesis. He stated it merely as what was possible, 
and what, therefore, obviated the supposed necessity of consid- 
ering sin as “the necessary means of the greatest good.” On 
all other points which relate to what is. called New-Haven 
theology, Mr. Hart’s faith had been settled from the first.— 
That man is in himself a complete moral agent; that sin is his 
voluntary act; that the change in regeneration is also voluntary — 
a turning from the world to ‘God as the object of supreme af- 
fection ; that man is able to dothe very thing in which this change 
consists, and does in fact do it when the change takes pli ace ; 
and yet, that such is the strength of sin, that it is never in fact 
done, except under the special influence of the Holy Spirit on 
the heart, and to Him, therefore, as its author, must all the 
praise and glory be given. ‘These, and other kindred doctrines, 
were wrouglit into the whole tenor and substance of his preaching. 
His sermons show, as those who heard them, say is their im- 
pression of the fact, that his statements were, in latter years, more 
definite, clear and full, than formerly, but their distinctive eharac- 
ter from the first was the same. When he came forward into 
life, the Exercise and ‘Taste schemes, as they were called, were 
common topics of discussion. ‘This was the case in the seminary 
Andover. He certainly embraced the former, as his teaches 
there was understood to do; though not in the sense of Dr. Em- 
mons, that all volitions are the product of the eflicient, creative, 
invincible power of God. Why, then, (and the remark is equally 
applicable to many others,) call his scheme ‘VTaylorism? It was 
his, long before the name was thought of. Why call it Armini- 
anism? 'T wenty years ago, it was sound Calvinism. Why say it 
tends to Arminianism? ‘Uhat must be a very moderate tendency, 
surely, in which there is no advance for so inany years. ‘This ts 
not the way of errorists. ‘lhe course ts the facilis descensus.* 






lt bas been customary of late, to charge nen with Arminianism, Pelagianism 


ete., for a supposed agreement! with these systems in some one point. On this 
subject, the following remarks of that excellent divine, John Howe, are worthy 
of consideration. ‘* That fraudulentand unjust way of making the estimate, being 


justly exploded, that whosoever shall in some things that touch not the main points 
of difference, say as some other of these [errorists] do, must therefore be of thei 
minds throughout; which rule of judging would make any Christian be taken 
for a Jew, a Mahometan or a pagan; there being no intelligent christian but 
must say many things that they do. But it is to be hoped this engine of the de 

vil’s is, by the me rey of God, broken ; so that the people shall be no more 
frighted fiom attending to the ministry of such (be their denomination what it 
will ,) as use apt and proper methods to awaken, convince and save souls, by be 

ing told that they are Antinomians or Arminians, etc. It being upon inquiry 
found, that persons so and se charged by the rash folly of some that understand 
nothing of the diflerence tcoidae the different sound of those odious names, de 
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How unreasonable, at least in regard to him, are the jealousies 
which are entertained on this subject, an incident that occurred 
very lately may show. He had been preaching in one of our 
principal cities, from the text, “ Make you a new heart.” On 
the way home, one of his hearers remarked, ‘¢ Your sermon par- 
takes very much of Taylorism.” ‘ Why, sir,” he replied, “1 
preached the same sermon to my own people ten years ago, and 
[ heard no complaint about it. I think you may as well call it 
Hartism.” With such views, looking over the great number of 
ministers around him, associated, as he regarded them, under the 
same scheme of faith and discipline, blessed with frequent efiu- 
sions of the Holy Spirit, and going forward, in prosecution of the 
same well-ordered system of means for the conversion of the 
world, and in opposition to hosts of enemies, “visible and invisi- 
ble,’ combined to maintain the empire of error and sin; we do not 
wonder, that he deplored the spirit of party which he saw springing 
up among them, and the steps which, however well meant, he 
thought tended only to increase, extend, and perpetuate it; that 
he mourned in secret over it ; that at night, on his bed, he was 
sleepless, pondering upon it ; "that he corresponded, and labored, 
and prayed, if by any means he might allay it: and now, that in 
yonder world of light and love, his colden harp is tuned, in sweet- 
est symphony, to the song of the blessed assembly there, we can- 
not doubt his unextinguished desire, that they whoin he has left 
behind were so rapt in devotion to those great things in which 
they are one, as never to allow a moment’s feeling of sepafation, 
on tate of those minor things in which they differ. 

To the closing scene of such a man’s ; life, we turn with instine- 
tive interest. Our desires on this subject, in the experience of 
such men, are often painfully crossed. ‘Their work is done, and 
their last expressions of faith are uttered, before they lie down to 
die. But it was not so with this dear saint. His death was sud- 
den, but his reason, for the most part, was sustained, and his faith 
was triumphant. For this, the grace of God had long been pre- 
paring him, and in his latter years most manifestly. His preaching, 


really detest the doctrines imputed to them; and that furthermore, while we look 
upon an agreement therein [a creed] as a sufficient character of one sound in the 
faith, we do not profess to reckon every one of the things therein contained, 
cieet distinguishing their importance necessary to that purpose. And we do 
never intend our communion shall be limited by any other bounds than only an 
agreement in those things for doctrinals, which we take to be of such importance 
and necessity, as without and the belief whereof a man cannot be a sincere chris 
tian.’ 

The above extract, we think, deserves the serious consideration of all those 
who, by the “ magic of a name,’ seek to raise prejudices, and destroy the influ- 
‘nce of men entitled to the confidence of the chuich, and who are so strenuous 
9 enforcing a strict literal adherence to creeds, o1 forms of confession of faith 
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his prayers, his daily spirit and conversation, exhibited a mel- 
lowness and richness of character, fit for heaven. He was never 
forward to speak of his private exercises of religion; but there 
were some expressions which incidentally dropped from him, in 
the free moments of christian intercourse, that will be recuenmbered. 
To a brother in the ministry, on one of these occasions, he said, 
“] pray more than | used to.” To the same brother, at another 
time, he remarked, that for several years he had been in the babit 
of reading and meditating on the scriptures, in connection with bis 
prayers in secret, and in such portions as to go through the whole 
once in a year; that formerly he made use of commentaries for 
this purpose, but having read several commentaries in this way, 
he now read the bible alone. ‘To another christian brother, he 
lately said, “‘I observe, more than | formerly did, a correspon- 
dence between my own state of feeling and that of my people 
and to another, who asked him what posture he took in secret 
prayer, he replied with much earnestness, ‘* O, I get down,—cleai 
down on my knees ;—that’s the place for a sinner.” For several 
weeks previous to his death, though oppressed and enfeebled 
with a cold seated more immediately upon his lungs, his labors 
were constant. Besides the ordinary services of his own parish, 
he attended several protracted meetings, and preached with his 
usual fervency and power; and among his last and most useful 
labors, he preached in a village of his parish, two or three miles 
from home, where the Spirit of God was powerfully manifest, five 
successive evenings, and spent the intervening days in conver- 
sation from house to house. It was in a revival that he first ‘‘ saw 
the Lord” by faith ; and it was from the joy and refreshment of 
a revival, that he went to see him face to face. On Friday, 
April 18, he was seized with a fever ; but not till about the middle 
of the next week, was it considered alarming. ‘Then it was but 
too manifest, that the disease which had so long been lingering in 
his system, was as a fire pent up, till it breaks out and fills the 
house. Medical applications had no power to arrest it. This he 
himself perceived, and for two di iys lay meekly composed, waitine 
for the event. On Thursday, a nei ehboring brother in the minis 
try having been informed of his illness, called to see him; to 
whose inquiries, in his own concise and emphatical manner, he gave 
ready answers, until, on account of his intense pain, the conversa 
tion was discontinued. A part of it was substantially as follows :— 
‘Do you now find that gospel which you have so long preached, 
supporting to you?” Ido; [ find it just what I have always he- 
lieved it to be.” ‘ Have you now a comfortable experie nce of 
that religion which you trust you embraced in your youth?” “1 
have. Christ is precious to the young christian.” “Can you 
now, in the prospect of leaving your wife and people, and gome 
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into the grave and eternity, say, O death, where is thy sting? O 
grave, where is thy victory?” ‘I can.” About the same time, 
at his request, he was left alone with his wife ; and having affec- 
tionately spoken of their manner of life together, and told her all 
that was in his heart, he expressly, and with great solemnity, sur- 
rendered himself and her toGod. Hand in hand, he gave her up 
to * God the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost,” 
declaring his trust in this God as his God, and his hope of meeting 
her in the presence of His glory. In answer to her inquiry, 
Whether he was desirous of departing ? he said, “ Willing, rather 
than desirous. It has been in my heart to live and labor with 
you twenty years longer, among this dear flock ; but 1 am willing 
to depart.” The evening before his death, he poured out his 
soul, faltering for breath, and gathering up all his strength, in a 
prayer of most peculiar fervency, first for his wife, and the n for 
the church of his care, and for “ the lambs of the floc k ;” referring 
as was supposed, to the new converts among his people. Even 
in death, as almost from his birth, he desired to sing, requesting 
one who stood by to take the Jead, and not being fully under- 
stood, he attempted alone ; but finding his strength insufficient, he 
was satisfied with having a portion of scripture read. "Through the 
night, the whispers of his soul, when the power of utterance was 
gone, were, it was believed, the whispers of prayer. * Some 
bright anticipations of heaven,” too, he had spoken of, while he 
could speak, but “they were of short continuance.” Early Fri- 
day morning, April 25th, he sweetly breathed his last. His fu- 
neral was attended on the next Mond: ty, amidst the bursting grief 
of a large concourse of ministers, and other friends, from the ad- 
joining towns, together with the bereaved cliurch and people of his 
charge. lew persons have ever witnessed a more deep and gene- 
ral expression of sorrow, than was manifested by that people 
when, for the last time, they bung upon those lips that were tc 
speak no more. “ The memory of the just is blessed.’ 
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4 System of Phrenology. By Groree Compe, late President of the Phreno 
logical Society. Second American, from the third Edinburgh edition. Bos- 
ton: 1834. 


Lectures on Phrenology ; delivered before the Young Men's /lssociation for Mutual 
Improvement , of the city of Albany. By Amos Dean. Albany: 1834. 


Observations on Mental Derangement ; being an application of the principles of 
Phrenology to the eluc idation of the causes, symptoms, nature, and treatment of 
insanity. By Anprew Compr, M.D. Boston: 1834. 


THe new and imposing attitude which phrenology has assumed 
in this country, since the landing of Dr. Spurzheim upon our 
shores, two years ago, and the extraordinary interest which it is 
awakening in the minds of the American people,—an interest 
which is evinced, and may be measured, by the floods of phreno- 
logical books which the press is continually pouring in upon us,— 
must be our apology, (if any is needed,) for devoting a few pages 
to a consideration of the subject. 

‘The first on the list of works placed at the head of this article, 
is one of high standing and authority, and probably gives the fair- 
est and fullest exhibition of phrenology, as it now exists, of any 
single work extant. Its author is a man of talents, an accom- 
plished scholar, a powerful and engaging writer, and apparently a 
warm friend of truth, morality, and ‘religion ; ; and he has doubtless 
done more, as a writer, to make the phrenological doctrines ex- 
tensively popular, among those who speak the English ton ue, 
than any other individual, living or dead. The volume in ques- 
tion, we notice, is a copy-tight work ; Mr. Combe himself having 
‘revised and enlarged”’ it for the American press. By the way, 
four dollars is an exorbitant price for an ordinary octavo like this, 
even although it contain a few wood cuts, and two lithographic 
plates. 

The “ Lec tures, > by Mr. Dean, a young lawyer of Albany, of 
genius and promise, were published as an elementary work on the 
subject of which they treat. ‘Though professedly a compilation, 
m great part, for the use of learners, the volume contains many 
original thoughts, or at least novel views, interspersed here and 
there, strongly and sometimes felicitously expressed. Mr. Dean 
has evidently a vigorous mind, but it needs chastening. We 
might suggest to him, perhaps, some trifling improvement in point 
of style and manner. There is in his book, sometimes, an appa- 
rent straining after effect. We occasionally meet with a tautology, 
an inaccuracy of expression, and the introduction of new-coined 
and barbarous w ords, which hasty composition ought not to excuse. 

The volume on ‘“ Mental Derangement,” 1s by Dr. Combe, 
mother of the above named Mr. George Combe, and author of a 
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valuable little work on “The Principles of Physiology, applied 
to the preservation of health, and to the improvement of physical 
and mental education ;” recently re-published by the Harpers, as 
a part of the “ Family Library.” A considerable part of the 
volume before us, is devoted to an able discussion of some of the 
fundamental principles of phrenology. This part of it, in parti- 
cular, we would fain persuade the general reader, who 1s in pur- 
suit of truth on a topic of no little interest, candidly and atten- 
tively to peruse. Ifthe arguments and facts there advanced, to 
establish a favorite point, do not convince, they will at least tend 
to cure the flippancy of ignorance, and to beget the respect of 
wise men. 

Phre nology is a child of recent birth,—the offspring of the 
present iiquiring and revolutionary age. It began its existence, 
as an infant, in the latter part of the last century, in Germany. 
During its early childhood, it was under the fostering care of its 
parent, Dr. Gall, a physician of Vienna ; but in 1804, while yet 
a mere stripling, unfriended and unknown, it fell under the joint 
charge of Dr. Gall and a fellow-German, Dr. Spurzheim. Un- 
der the protection, and by the extraordinary efforts, of these two 
toilsome and indefatigable men, it has grown to something like the 
stature if not the strength of manhood. It can now, after pa- 
rental care has been withdrawn,—when the guardians of its 
minority have been removed by death, not only stand alone, as 
its friends declare, but can walk, and defend itself, and even beat 
its enemies. Indeed, it is at this moment about to perambulate 
the earth, and aims at no less than the subjugation and conversion 
of the world ; at least, so its admirers proclaim. 

Phrenology, ever since its first promulgation, has never failed 
to receive from many, of all classes, the most determined opposi- 
tion. It has been combated by reason, by ridicule, and by as- 
sertion; by every means, foul and fair, which promised SUCCESS : 
while on the other hand, it has been defended with all the enthu- 
siasm, the energy and the perseverance, which recent conversion, 
novelty of opinion, consciousness (deceptive?) of strength, and 
the hope of final triumph, never fail to impart. Despite of its 
foes, it has made numerous proselytes in every civilized country, 
and has recently gained a footing upon our own soil. It is still 
extending its dominion, and probably at the present moment, en- 
rolls among its friends and advocates s, greater numbers than at any 
former period. Nor has it numbers merely in its favor, as 
has sometimes been asserted, but also much decided talent. It is 
vain, we suspect, it is affectation to contend at this day, that 
phrenology is unworthy of examination,—that it deserves to be 
met by ridicule, and not by sober argument. Ridicule was ex- 
hausted upon it while yet in its swaddling clothes, and, it must 
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be confessed, most signally failed. Much more will it prove in 
adequate now, when this bantling of Gall has not only left the 
nursery, but has gone forth a giant, (as it is claimed,) or at any 
rate, with a powerful body of devoted followers at its command,— 
a body, strong in some of the positions which it occupies, and not 
altogether unskilled in the tactics of controversy. 

We strongly suspect, then, that this philosophical heresy, (it 
it is heresy,) must be put down by arguments and facts, if put 
down at all. It is not to be crushed in the ordinary method of 
combating delusion. Its advocates, though somewhat given to 
vaunting, and the other arts of quackery, are, as they claim to be, 
a sturdy, fearless and unwearied set of men. ‘Taunts and jeers 
are to them as the idle wind. Anathema and declamation they 
regard not. ‘The flippancy, dogmatism and impudence of re- 
viewers,—that class of men who pronounced Byron, and Southey, 
and Wordsworth, no poets,—do not move them. ‘They have 
been disciplined by hard labor and adversity. ‘They never get 
discouraged. In their own language, they seem to have the or- 
gan and faculty of Aope in a state of extraordinary development ; 
for in the darkest times, they appear to retain their buoyancy of 
spirits, and the hope of success. When those great organs of 
criticism and popular sentiment, the British reviews, came thun 
dering down upon them, threatening annihilation in their own mer 
ciless and unrivalled way, nothing disheartened, they boldly faced 
the storm, and passed through it uninjured. In fact, they seemed 
to be refreshed and inspirited by the shower. The bolts hurled 
at their heads passed by them unheeded ; or, striking against thei 
impenetrable helmets, (some would perhaps declare their skulls to 
be their helmets!) were shivered into a thousand fragments 
Where the arrows of opposition are flying thickest, there, in the 
true spirit of knight-errantry, they appear most ambitious to be 
found. When, in 1815, the Edinburgh Review declared its in- 
tention to quarter and hang up the obnoxious sect in question, for 
the finger of scorn to point at, and actually began the dissection 
in no very mincing way; the great apostle of phrenology, (Dr 
Spurzheim,) was seen forthwith to take up his march for the me- 
tropolis of Scotland, a human brain in one hand, and a yard-stick 
in the other, apparently determined to beard the lion in his den, 
(a purpose which was most scientifically executed, according to 
the opinion of his friends.) 

The leading and fundamental principles of phrenology, may be 
conveniently embraced under the following heads. Frst, The 
mind is dependent, in this life, upon organization, and more par- 
ticularly upon the brain, as its special organ. Secondly, The facul- 
ties are innate. Thirdly, The brain is a congeries of organs, each 
organ being the appropriate instrument of a fundamental faculty. 
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Fourthly, ‘Vhe size of the whole brain measures, OTHER THINGS 
BEING EQUAL, the power of the whole mind; and the size of the 
individual cerebral organs measures, in like manner, the energy of 
the individual mental faculties. F%fthly, the situation of the indi- 
vidual organs is susceptible of ascertainment, and has been made 
known by the labors of phrenologists. Sixthly, Mental character, 
or the absolute and relative strength of the elementary faculties, 
may be readily discovered, by observing the prominence or develop- 
ment of certain regions of the head, which have been marked out. 

These propositions may be said to comprehend the whole phre- 
nological doctrine. They have, as will be perceived, a natural 
and very obvious dependence upon each other ; each one of the 
series being based upon. and involving the truth of, those which 
preceded it. Taken as a whole, they may be said to constitute a 
system which may justly claim for itself the appellation of new, 
whatever may be the claims of its individual parts to the like dis- 
tinction, (if it is adictinction.) Phrenologists acknowledge,—what 
has often been proclaimed with a needless flourish of trumpets,— 
that there is much in their system that was known, and far more 
that was conjectured, before they saw the light, as a philosophical 
sect: but they at the same time declare, that they have added, 
and added largely too, to the knowledge of their predecessors ; 
that they have illustrated anew, and more fully, every material 
point embraced in the body of their doctrine ; that they have clas- 
sified and explained much, in physiological and mental science, 
which, up to their time, had been anomaly, paradox, and inextri- 
cable confusion; that they have rescued from oblivion, and gath- 
ered together from the ends of the earth, a thousand important 
facts,—shown more clearly than had been done before, their mutual 
connections, —pointed out among them new relations and dependen- 
cles, —combined and arranged them in something like a _philoso- 
phical method, and deduced from them principles, hitherto un- 
known or aa sem of no contemptible value and magnitude. 
This is their declaration, and we conceive them authorized to make 
it. But though the honor of discoverers be unrighteously denied 
to them ; even though, in the strictness of language, they had not 
extended the boundaries of knowledge a single i inch ; they still, as 
a body, have the humble merit of honest laborers —of productive 
laborers too, in one of the most interesting fields of science,—a 
field in which no man can well work, without turning up some- 
thing valuable. Phrenologists, at least, deserve the lasting grati- 
tude of the world, for their unwearied “el | in dragging to light, 
illustrating, and rendering intelligible and popular, certain unheeded 
truths, which we deem of vast moment to the cause of humanity 
and genuine philosophy. ‘They have done more than any other 
set of men, to incorporate sound physiology with the general mass 
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of knowledge,—to show its fundamental position in the great temple 
of science, and to point out with clearness, its particular relations 
to metaphysical and mental truth, to education and the affairs of 
ordinary lite ; and in doing this, in our way of thinking, they have 
done immeasurable good. ‘They have studied man after a method 
which may be conside ed novel, and after the only method, as 
we conceive, which promises to develop his compound nature,— 
which does not present him, in fact, as an inexplicable enigma 

They have studied him as an organic being, as well as an intel- 
lectual, moral and social one. T hey have investigated, profoundly 
and successfully, the organic Jaws ; shown their influence upon men- 
tal development, and character, and action ; pointed out their 
bearing upon the economy of society, and their beautiful adapta- 
tion to the circumstances of man, and the laws of the material 
world. ‘T'o convince our readers that here is no exaggeration, we 
would refer to the works of Mr. George Combe, (among others,) 
and particularly to the volume ‘“ On the constitution of man, con- 
sidered in relation to external objects.” We would name also, in 
this connection, The Edinburgh Phrenological Journal, as a vast 
repository of curious and interesting facts and observations,—a 
work replete with original views novel suggestions, and ingenious 
reasoning upon every ‘subject relating to the science of man. 

It is true it may be contended, that the dise ‘overies, and im- 
provements, and method of study, to which we have referred, are 
physiological : but it may well be replied, that they are also, and 
more appropriately, phrenological; inasmuch as they especially 
relate to and elucidate the doctrine of the mind, and have been 
principally the result of the labors of phrenologists. And _ 
let it be recollected, that the phrenology of the present day i 
somewhat different from the early craniology of Gall, or the sci- 
ence of bumps, as it has been sarcastically called ; inainmach as it 
embraces the whole science of organized beings, so far as this 
serves to detect and explain the number, constitution and develop- 
ment of the mental faculties, and their modes of action. ‘The first 
is a term far more comprehensive, and far more expressive of 
the thing signified, than the second. ‘The last was long ago dis- 
carded by Spurzheim and his followers, as too limited in its 
meaning, ‘and as otherwise conv eying false impressions ; though it 
has been carefully retained by the review ers, for no very worthy 
purpose it is feared. 

Though we have not unlimited confidence in the practical details 
of phrenolosy,—that part of it which relates to bumps, depres- 
sions, etc. ; though we believe that there is much in the analysis, 
tne numbering and the locating of the faculties, which is fanciful 
and absurd ; though we thoroughly despise the tyros and empirics 
of phrenology, who go about with graduated rules and empty skulls, 
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lecturing on heads, and reading fortunes in inches and decimals , 
though we are free to say all this, and hope to find room to say 
more in the same spirit by and by ; we still think, that phrenolo- 
vists have merit, and that justice has not been done them. ‘They 

have been zealous and not unsuccessful laborers in the mines of truth 
If they have sometimes been carried away by the ardor of their de- 
votion ; if they have now and then dreamed, or raved, or had a fit of 
somnambulisin ; if they have sometimes mistaken their own vivid con- 
ceptions for realities, and under the influence of this delusion, present- 
ed us with dirt, and dross, and common stone, for the more precious 
metals ; let it also be recollected, that they have now and then 
turned up and placed in the general treasury of the nations, masses 
of the purest gold, which no man can overlook, who knows gold, 
and can estimate its worth, or who can appreciate the uncertainties 
and hardships of miners. ‘Truth, like wheat, generally first comes 
to our hands mixed with chaff. In neither case would a wise man 
reject the valuable, because it was accompanied with the valueless. 
He would rather have recourse to the winnowing process, to effect 
their separation. Wheat is no less wheat, because it is mingled with 
some husks; nor is truth the less itself, because it is combined 
with error. ‘The philosopher, like the farmer, will always find, that 
the worthless is also the lightest, and will be wafted away on the 
winds, while the purer element will remain. 

But we must make some remarks on the individual propositions 
on which we have said phrenology is based. 

That the mind as a whole is dependent on organization for its 
exercise, isa truth so generally received, both by the learned and 
the ignorant, that it may seem a superfluous work to adduce argu- 
ments to prove it. Still it is a truth, though thus ge nerally admit 
ted in the abstract, which is but partially acknowledge d in its par. 
ticular applications, or its obvious and necessary consequences ; as 
if the mind as a whole, were different from the mind in all its 
parts, so that in the former sense it could be thus dependent, and 
in the latter sense not so. When a man swallows a dose of opium 
or brandy, or is seized with a nervous fever, or is deprived of food 
or drink, or feels the decay and decrepitude of old age, and expe- 
riences as the invariable result, an entire change in his mental econ- 
omy, in his intellect, his sentiments and his desires ; it is without 
hesitation confessed, that this change is the natural effect of certain 
organic changes which the opium, the fever, the fasting, or the 
old age, has produced in the body. But when an inference 
from premises like this is attempted to be drawn; when it is 
argued, (on the valid ground, that like effects proceed trom and 
imply like causes ,) that consequently every modification of the 
mind, and its powers and modes of action,—that every thought and 
sensation and passion, requires as its immediate and invariable 
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antecedent, a corresponding modification or state of organiza- 
tion, the real principle in question is most unphilosophically 
abandoned. ‘The folly of this most illogical proceeding, and the 
importance of having correct and definite notions of the relations 
of our mental to our physical nature, will appear more conspic- 
uous during the consideration of the next point to be noticed. 

The general truth, that the Grain, and not the whole body, 1s 
the residence of the mind, has been long, indeed, perhaps always, 
known ; but it has been left to the labors of phrenologists, (more 
especially, ) to show the meaning of this very vague but important 
truth, to illustrate it in all its bearings and applications, and to 
point out definitely, what and how much it contains. The man- 
ner of ascertaining the seat of thought and feeling, is sufficiently 
simple and easy ; though the idea, that it is whispered into our ears 
by a certain questionable power, called consciousness,* is abun- 
dantly absurd. For our own part, we are not ashamed to declare. 
that we are vo more conscious of thinking with our brain, than 
with our diaphragm, or os calcis. Antecedently to experience, 
(we mean, observation and experiment,) we know no more of the 
seat of thought, than we do of that of the biliary or urinary secre- 
tion ;—no more of our own brains, than we do of our neighbor’s 
Simple consciousness and all our powers of reflection united, can- 
not so much as acquaint us with the fact, that our mind has any or- 
gan at all; much more, what or where that organ is. The know- 
ledge in question involves the notion of space, and the material 
quality of resistance, at least ; which knowledge does not come by 
thinking, or by feeling ourselves think, or by reflecting on our 
feelings, or by any other conceivable internal process. The new- 
born — very evidently, has yet to learn, that it has any body 
at all, o r parts of any kind. In surgical operations, it manifests 2 
complete ignorance of its own corporeal frame. It does not move 
its hand towards the wound which the surgeon ts making, as the 
adult will do, who has learned the existence and situation of his 
organs. It has a sensation of a specific kind, which we have agreed 
to call pain, and nothing more ;—a feeling which does not involve 
or resemble the idea of space, or extension, or resistance, or any 
property of matter, (however much it may be associated with it, 
and thereby become the sign or representative of it,) any more 
than it involves or resembles the truths of geometry, or the rules 
of family government. 

We prove the seat of the mental faculties, just as we do that of 
any of our corporeal functions,—digestion, for instance. 





























* “ Consciousness, or feeling, localizes the mind in the head, and gives us a 
full conviction, that it is situated there.” (Combe’s System, p. 10.) “ We have 
a Vague consc lousmess. that thinking is confined to the head." (Dean’s Lectures, 

oF. ) “Every one feels, that he “thinks by means of his brain.” (Spurzheim’s 
f hrenology ) 
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And in the first place, experience acquaints us with the fact, 
that every organ of the human body (indeed every thing im na- 
ture,) has assigned to it certain uses for which it is fitted. In the 
economy of life, the bones perform a part, the muscles a part, the 
blood-vessels and kidneys each a part, and so on. All this has 
been ascertained. Well then, if it is a settled principle, that no 
portion of our corporeal fabric has been made in vain, (a thing not 
to be disputed) ,—that each part has its particular ofiice ; and if, at 
the same time, it is true, that the brain is not the organ of the 
mind, there is left for it nothing to do,—no_ purpose to answer in 
economy ; (for no one has yet suspected, that it has any other 
function than that connected with mental manifestation.) ‘Thus, 
(on this supposition,) we are compelled to consider one of the largest 
and the most delicately formed of all organized structures ; so stri- 
kingly defended against every species of injury, external and in- 
ternal; so liberally, nay profusely, supplied with blood,* (a pre- 
cious fluid, of which nature is ever sparing ;) so well adapted for 
the worthiest and noblest of purposes,—the fit mansion of a lord ; 
—there is forced upon us the necessity, we repeat, of supposing, 
that this exquisite structure, apparently nature’s chef d’@uvre, 1s 
made for nothing, subserves ro end, performs no function,—is a 
palace without a king, a dwelling without a tenant! 

Again, experience teaches us, that each of our organs executes 
but a single function. ‘The liver secretes bile, but does not circu- 
late the blood. ‘The lungs are for respiration, but not for diges: 
tion or l6comotion. ‘The mucous membranes secrete mucus ; the 
kidneys, urine, etc. Every considerable corporeal organ, (the 
brain out of the account ») has one distinct office which is known ; 
and to suppose, that any of these parts, in addition to its ascer- 
tained office, can be the instrument of thought and _ passion, is to 
suppose, that single organs can execute double functions, which, 
as has been said, is contrary to experience. ‘The cerebral appa- 
ratus, therefore, must be the organ of the mind; or, the mind has 
no organ, and consequently no relation to organization ; which, 
again, is contrary to experience. 

In this manner may be framed a powerlul presumptive argu- 
ment in favor of the position, that the cerebral mass is the seat and 
source of mental manifestation ; but there are other proofs that 
bear more directly upon the point under consideration, to which we 
shall very briefly allude. 


The quantity of L lood furnished to any organ, is a pretty correct criterion by 
which to determine the dignity and importanee of its office. Now, though the 
brain constitutes but about the one fortieth or fiftieth part of the whole human 
body, it is estimated to receive more than one fifth of the amount of blood dis- 
tributed to the entire system! Can there be a stronger analogical argument to 
prove, that the member under consideration is not a useless appendage ?—a ter 
minal and rounded nob merely, on which some very worthy men choose “to 
kang broad brimmed hats 
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A man falls upon tis head, and forces a piece of the skull in 
upon the brain. As the instant consequence, all the movements 
of intellect and passion are suspended. Raise the depressed por- 
tion of bone, and if the nervous mass beneath has not been inju- 
red in its texture, they immediately return. Powers of intelli- 
gence which have been abolished for months, in consequence of 
external violence, have thus been speedily restored to their wonted 
activity.* Dr. Neil Arnott, in his Natural Philosophy, says: “A 
blow on the head will change the most gifted individual into a ma- 
niac, causing the lips of virgin innocence to utter the most revolting 
obscenity, and those of pure religion, to speak the most horrible 
blasphemy.” Richerand mentions the case of a female, (and oth- 
er cases of the kind are on record,) who had by accident lost a 
portion of the cranium ; so that pressure could be applied directly 
to the brain, and the effect watched. In this case, all the mental 
acts were under the entire control of the finger of the experimen- 
ter. If the exposed cerebral organ was gently compressed, they 
ceased ; and if the compression was removed, they instantly re- 
appeared. A conversation, on the part of this female, could in 
this way be interrupted at pleasure, even in the very middle of a 
sentence. In certain irritable and inflamed states of the brain, the 
smallest attempt at fixed thought is accompanied by intense pain 
in the head, indicating where the effort is made. From facts like 
these, we derive positive evidence that the brain is the organ of 
the mind. 

Let the leg or arm be amputated ; let a sword be run through 
any part of the body below the head, (leaving the great vessels 
which supply the brain with blood, and capacity of action, un- 
touched,) as the liver, the stomach, the lungs, etc. ; let the spi- 
nal marrow be compressed ; let local disease, as infammation, in- 
vade every portion of the trunk or limbs ; and the mental facul- 
ties are not immediately affected: they only suffer as a remote 
consequence, through the medium of organic sympathies and de- 
pendencies. ‘hus it is proved by a negative argument, that the 
brain is the residence of the mind, by showing that no other part 
of the body is that residence.+ 








*Sir Astley Cooper's Lectures 

| The foregoing argument, taken in connection with the settled principle, that 
single organs never execute double functions, would seem to negative, decisive 
ly, the position of a recent writer in the N. A. Review, (for July, 1833, article 
Phrenology,) who points to the viscera of the chest, as the probable seat of the 
class of mental faculties styled affectzons, or passions. ‘The reasoning by which 
so strange an opinion has been supported, is something like this: Anger pro- 
duces palpitation of the heart; grief is accompanied by sighing, anxiety, and 
distress, referred to the region about the heart; therefore, the heart and the 
neighboring organs are the seat of these passions. But if this kind of reasoning 
is sound, so would that be which persuades one to locate shame in the cheeks, 
or fear in the legs ; because, forsooth, the first of these emotions 1s attended by a 
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There are still other arguments which bear upon the question 
under examination. Throughout the visible world, we find brain 
and mind ever coupled,—never disjoined. Those ‘organized be- 
ings, as vegetables, and the lowest classes of animals, which have 
not the first, never manifest the second. Where the rudiments of 
brain are found, there, for the first time, we discover the elements 
of mind. As we ascend the scale of animal existence, and cere- 
bal development, we rise by equal steps in the scale of intelli- 
gence. If the cerebral apparatus becomes more perfect, and 
more complicated, so do the mental faculties. There is a de- 
terminate and invariable relation, throughout the world of visible 
intelligence, between the perfection of this apparatus, and the 
perfection, scope, and number ofthe faculties. ‘The Edinburgh 
Review (the determined opponent of phrenological principles,) 
says: ‘* We are enabled to associate every faculty which gives su- 
periority, with some addition to the nervous mass, even from the 
smallest indications of sensation and will, up to the highest degree 
of sensibility, judgment, and expression.” [No. xciv. | Substan- 
tially the same sentiment is maintained by Cuvier,* and the most 
distinguished modern naturalists. 

The brain of the infant is pulpy, and imperfectly organized and 
developed. From the time of infancy to middle life, it gradually, 
but regularly, improves in appearance ; its parts become more dis- 
tinctly unfolded, and its convolutions more ample. From the 
latter period to old age, it shrinks very perceptibly, ofien becomes 
hard and dry, and seems to undergo the decay of all the other 
organs. ‘These changes in man, it need not be said, correspond 
with the beginning, arowtk , maturity, and decline of the mental 
faculties. 

Arguments and facts, like those to which we have alluded, com- 
pel us, then, to admit the first and fundamental principle of phre- 
nology, —that mind is dependent for its exercise upon the brain, 
as its special organ. ‘The intimacy, as well as the kind of con- 
nection which has been pointed out, would seem to justify the 
constant usage of physiologists, who treat of the mind as a fune- 
tion, having in this world the same relation to its organ, that the 
other functions have to their organs. ‘This term, as thus applied, 
may appear objectionable in some points of view ;_ but it neverthe- 
less gives a better and more accurate idea of the connection of 








blush on the cheek, and the other, by trembling in one’s nether extremities, and 
inability to stand. The truth is, the sympathetic connections of our organs are 
such, that the point where their activity is visibly manifested, is often far dis- 
tant from the place where said organs are situated. Thus, when the membrane 
of the nose is irritated, the visible effects appear in the diaphragm and muscles 
of respiration. 

"Vide Report to the French Institute, on Flouren’s experiments, 1822. 
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mind and brain, as they fall under our observation, than any other 
term in use. It suggests important resemblances and analogies 
existing in us, as intellectual and as organized beings, which other 
language fails todo. If we are at liberty, for a moment, to talk 
about our mental faculties, after the physiological manner, and to 
call them functions; if we are made to understand, that they 
have for the present a certain invariable dependence upon a ma- 
terial instrument, like vision, touch, digestion, and secretion ; we 
can comprehend how the mind can be young and old, infantile, 
mature, and decrepit, weak and strong, sane and insane, drunk and 
sober, asleep and awake,—how it may be fatigued by exercise, 
permanently enfeebled by ill-timed or too powerful exertion, ren- 
dered idiotic by a blow, or comatose by hemlock,—states or modi- 
fications of the thinking principle perfectly unintelligible, (in- 
deed shocking to thought,) on the supposition of a purely spir- 
itual or independent existence, but which are in perfect harmony 
with the idea of a presently dependent existence, and in entire 
accordance with the modifications which functions undergo, 
under certain conditions, diseased or healthy. of their organs. 
We can understand, too, if we are allowed to view phe- 
nomena in this manner how certain traits of character, certain 
peculiarities of intellectual and moral constitution, may be heredi- 
tary,—a thing easily explained, if we admit, that mental consti- 
tution is given by organic constitution, (the latter of which is 
known to be hereditary, by a Jaw of living systems,) in the man- 
ner that functional powers and peculiarities are given by organic 
formation and structure. And it is equally easy to comprehend, 
in the same way, all the wonderful effects of ‘exercise, as vari- 
ously modified upon the intellect and the passions. Why should 
not mental exercise increase mental power, as well as muscular 
exercise increase muscular power; provided, in each case, there 
is the same operation upon an organic apparatus? ‘The moderate 
use of any organ, condenses and improves its texture, causes a 
greater flow of the nutritive and life-giving fluid (blood) into its 
substance, exalts its vital properties, and augments its volume. 
These changes are the causes of increased ene! ‘ay wherever they 
are found, whether in the apparatus of vision, or hearing x, Or mus- 
cular motion, or circulation, or digestion ; and are the invariable 
effects of regulated exercise. ‘These identical changes are pro- 
duced in the brain by the judicious training of the faculties. ‘The 
cultivation of the intellectual powers, or the propensities, or the 
sentiments, ought then, in virtue of this organic operation, to be 
followed by augmented strength. Here is the philosophy of a 
thing, which has never been at all understood by the great mass 
of mankind. Hence education, or the application of exercise to 
the development and regulation of the faculties, has been, to a 
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great extent, empirical,—has been conducted without principles, 
and consequently without success.* We should delight.to dwell 
upon this topic, but cannot. We should like to allude to some of 
the puzzling questions in meutal philosophy, in this connection, 
such as those relating to habit, association, etc., and throw upon them 
some of the light of physiology ; but our allotted space will not per- 
mit. We might talk about our mental functions, it is believed, with 
something like the method, the consistency, and intelligibleness, 
that any one may do of the functions of seeing, smelling, and 
breathing. We might class together phenomena which have 
hitherto been widely separated, and supposed to be unrelated , 
trace analogies and resemblances which have been for ages over- 
looked ; unfold principles which run through all the devious 
windings of man’s complex nature, and which “bind together in in- 
timate and harmonious union, all the elements of his mysterious 
existence,—his existence as an organized, a sensitive, an intellectu- 
al, anda moral being ; and show, that all those laws of mind, which 
have been thought peculiar, and whic h, for ages, have so vexed 
the tribe of metaphysicians, are rather physiological than psycho- 
logical; or, in other words, are the common laws of all our organs 
and functions, and should be studied as such. 

In the preceding remarks, we have attempted to illustrate, as far 
as our very narrow limits w ould allow, our views of the connection 
of mind and its or gan. We have said more upon the subject than 
we should have done, had we not been profoundly impressed with 
its importance, both in a theoretical and practical way. What has 
been said, it is hoped may tend to correct the very vague, inac- 
curate, false and limited notions which are generally very preva- 
lent in relation to the points discussed. We trust in no case we 
have been misunderstood. We are persuaded, that none of out 
remarks will be judged at all to countenance the very unintelligi- 
ble doctrine,—that climax of all absurdity,—that mind is matter, 
or any state of matter, or has any of the properties of matter. To 
affirm, that thought and feeling have parts, extension, etc., is to 
talk stark nonsense ; as much as if we should ascribe Jength and 
breadth to music. Neither brain, nor any of its material qualities 
or modifications, is mind, any more than the violin, or any of its 
physical properties or parts, is music. In neither case, should the 
instrument be confounded with the notes which proceed from it. 
To follow out an analogy, which we confess is imperfect,—thought 
is the music of the soul. We have said nothing of the nature of 





* For some remarks upon the law of exercise, in its relation to organic de 
velopment, and functional power, vide our article ‘‘ On the promotion of health 
in literary institutions, ’ Christian Spectator, Sept. 1533 

t The player is God, (to ascend to first causes.) 
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mind, beyond its discoverable connections with its organ. We 
know nothing of its essence. That it is immortal, is a truth which 
is distinctly announced by revelation, and which might be conjec- 
tured, by a comparison of the moral constitution of man, with the 
asvertained attributes and character of God; but which is not to 
be made apparent by any arguments to be drawn (by mortals) 
from the abstract and inherent nature of mind and imdependent 
existences. 

We are obliged to postpone the consideration of the remaining 
propositions of phrenology, until a future number. We shall then 
bring forward some objections to the science, (for a science it 
claims to be,) allude to some of the shifts and evasions of its sup- 
porters, and finally, offer some critical remarks upon the plrenolo- 
gical classification of the faculties, showing its defects as an accu- 
rate, consistent and philosophical arrangement of facts, and the 
elementary constituents of our mental nature, etc., etc. 


Arr. X.—Geruan Neouocy. 


Tue defection from the faith of the gospel, which has been 
so universal for the last half century in Germany, has doubtless 
been a subject of melancholy reflection to many of our readers. It 
has seemed to us strange, that in the country where the Reforma- 
tion first dawned, where Luther toiled and died, and which was 
for so long a period the bulwark of the protestant faith, should 
have so mournfully degenerated ; and in the progress of time have 
reached to such lengths of unbelief, as to reject all revelation, and 
to take the deepest plunge into the dark abyss of infidelity 
Among the causes which have contributed to such a result, no 
doubt has existed in the minds of many, that, among others, 
Kant, the German Coleridge, (or rather one of those persons from 
wihiene Coleridge has so largely borrowed his ideal system,) de- 
serves the glory of having prepared the way for such a revolution. 
We have always been desirous of se eing the connection of his 
peculiar philosophy, and that of others who succeeded him, with 
the neology of Germany, traced out, and its bearings dev eloped. 
Such a work is now in preparation for the press. We have been 
permitted to examine, in manuscript, A History of Neology in 
Germany, from the time of Kant, written in German, by Dr. F. 
A. Rauch, professor of sacred literature in the seminary at York, 
Penn., and translated, with notes, by H. Bokum, professor of 
German literature in the university of Pennsylvania. Dr. Rauch 
was formerly professor of moral philosophy, in the university of 
Giessen, Germany, and is the author of a work published in that 
country, entitled, “'The identity of the Hindoos, Persians, Pelas 
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gions, Germans, and the Slavic tribes, demonstrated from lan- 
guage, religion, and customs, etc. :” as also some other works of 
reputation in Germany. The plan of Dr. Rauch’s work is the 
following. After an introduction relating to the general character- 
istics of “infidelity, he proceeds to a discussion of neology, under 
several distinct topics, viz.: What can 1 know of God by means 
of reason ?—Rationalism sensu eminentiori, or the idealistic and 
poetico-mystical schools.—Rationalism in theology, particularly 
in dogmatics, and ethics. —Rationalism in relation to the general 
contents of the bible-—Rationalism in relation to the inspiration of 
the bible,—to the existence of God, and the nature of the ‘Trinity, 
—to the free agency of man,—to the origin of sin,—to redemp- 
tion,—to the effects of divine grace,—and to predestination.— 
The philosophy of G. F. W. Hegel, with reference to the influ- 
ence which it has exercised on religion. It has been the author’s 
design, to give a fair view of the philosophy of Kant, Jacobi, 
Schelling, Fichte, and others, in relation to the great doctrines of 
religion. From what we have seen of the work, we have no 
doubt it will be better adapted to make the reader acquainted 
with the influence of rationalism on Germany, and its causes, 
than any other work which is accessible to the English  stu- 
dent. We add a single extract or two, taken almost at ran- 
dom from the introduction, which we have been permitted to trans- 
fer from the manuscript to our own pages. 


© In proposing to sketch the history of a period of infidelity peculiar 
to Germany, we cannot conceal from ourselves the fact, that an exclu- 
sive, intolerant orthodoxy, which consists in a mere speculative belief 
of the doctrines of christianity, without entering into a cordial union 
with him, has done much to foster neology ; undoubtedly contrary to 
the intentions and wishes of its adherents, ‘but nevertheless by their own 
fault. Though there have been other causes, also, by which infidelity 
has been more strikingly and system oy dev eloped i in Germany than 
in any other country, still we are far from accusing Germany only, 
on this point. * * * * The character of the “English nation is 
practical, seeking for facts which may open the way to inquiry, and 
serve for a proper foundation to the same. It is this earnest desire for 
a ground-work of facts, from which it may be possible to enter upon in- 
quiries, and on which these inquiries may be based; it is this earnest 
desire for such a foundation, and an unwillingness to engage in inquiries 
without securing it, which prevents the English from being lost in a 
boundless field of speculations, from whence, but too frequently, no 
valuable results are obtained, none at least which can be practically 
useful in the discharge of our duties in life. The English, then, in 
guiding all their inquiries by the degree of utility of which they may 
become productive in life, avoid such consequences as are positively in- 
jurious, and which must undermine morality. On this account it is, 
that with the English, infidelity generally assumes the form of deism, 
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that worst and most inconsistent of all infidel systems,—one which is 
incapable of explaining the most important enigmas of our existence,— 
our liberty in relation to the divine independence, our being in relation 
to that of God, the relation of the finite to the infinite, etc. In the 
national character of the French, we observe a great want of stability, 
and a remarkable readiness for receiving momentary impressions. 
Quick as the blood flows in their veins, thus easily are they excited by 
every external or internal impulse. Influenced by a strong tendency to 
a constant but unsteady activity, the French are strangers to long 
continued self-possession. Readily passing from one object to another, 
their thirst for knowledge is as great as is their inability of satisfying it, 
or of exhausting the subject ; a deficiency arising from their want of 
perseverance. Inquiries in which the last principles of science or art 
are concerned, they either reject as useless, or enter upon in a restless 
and superficial spirit; and hence they rarely engage in forming systems. 
Their motto is, non multum sed multa. Hence it is obvious, why the 
French pursue particular branches thoroughly, though they seldom pro- 
secute science as a whole ; and hence it is, that there is no system in 
the infidelity of the French, or, if there is one, why it is generally ma- 
terialism. To overthrow and destroy, rather than to preserve, by a 
closer development, is the congenial occupation of the French. The 
speculative and imaginative faculties are predominant in the national 
character of the Germans. The remark has often been justly made, 
that the Germans are phlegmatic. This circumstance, nevertheless, 
itis, that they are phlegmatic without being indolent, which enables them 
to labor with perseverance and energy, and to preserve themselves 
from the influence of transient impressions. Aided by this trait in their 
character, they are capacitated for forming and developing systems 
which are distinguished for their stability. It is true, that the German 
directs his efforts especially to the attainment of pure truth, without 
caring about the practical results of which his inquiries may be pro- 
ductive ; he desires truth, simply because it is truth, not from any 
intention of making it the means of obtaining any thing else. It is 
true, too, that the German speculatist is never startled, whatever may 
be the consequences at which he may arrive, pressing forward unhesi- 
tatingly and boldly, to the utmost limits of the possible: yet it is in- 
deed on this account, that his productions have acquired a high degree 
of perfection, and have been made to bear the stamp of genius; they 
are more or less under the influence of philosophy, a science which, if 
it had not already existed, would have been invented by the Germans, 
and to the perfection of which they have contributed as much as, if not 
more than, any other nation. Hence it is evident, why infidelity 
in Germany is more consistent and systematic, and most generally ap- 
pears as Pantheism, the only system which is admissible, even in its 
relations to philosophy, viewed apart from religion.’ 


‘The first principle from which practical rationalism springs, is the 
following : practical reason is, in relation to religion, the supreme 
founder; as this is to determine what is to be included within the boun- 
daries of religion, so has it likewise to fill up these limits by its own 
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activity. Hence it 1s, that the rationalist denies a supernatural origin 
to religion, and on this ground opposes the christian revelation. Ac- 
cordingly, to the rationalist, Reason has nothing to occupy herself with, 

except what she has herself produced ; and the assumption of a super- 
natural revelation is a falsehood, and contradictory,—1. To the Jaws 
of nature. 2. To the laws of reason, which does not suffer any know- 
ledge to be forced upon her assent. 3. To itself, since it contains mys- 
teries, and in respect to these mysteries, is no revelation. 4. To the 
wisdom of God, which, from the very beginning, must create man in 
such a manner as to need no change for the better, at a later 
period. 5. To the love of God, which would not have suffered 
so many generations of men to have existed without a revelation, if 
this revelation were necessary to man. 6. To the development of 
human reason, which, by the assumption of a revelation, is obstructed 
in its free course of inquiry, * * * * Like revelation as a su- 
pernatural influence, so every thing that is inconceivable must be ex- 
cluded from faith ; else the laws of reason cannot be applied, nor will 
it be possible to determine either that a thing és, or that it must be, as 
itis. That only is admitted as true before ‘the judgment of reason, 

which, according to her laws, has been recognized as necessary. On 
this account, miracles cannot be admitted into the religion of reason or 
rationalism ; because, supposing them even to be possible, reason 
could not conceive of them, and in relation to reason, it would be the 
same if they had not happened. From the principle we have just 
mentioned, that no truth can be received by reason, which she herself 
has not produced, the consequence follows, that Christ was no more 
than a man ; or at the utmost, it can only be admitted, that Christ and 
reason were identical. Christ, then, has not communicated any thing, 
which did not already essentially exist in reason; and consequently, he 
has not enlarged the boundaries of knowledge proposed by reason. 
The rationalist even goes so far as to assert, that the christian religion 
is capable of becoming more perfect. Hence the principal tenets of 
rationalism are the four following :—1. Reason directs and governs 
itself: it is autonomous, giving hes itself its own laws, rejecting all di- 
vine and human government. 2. It admits of no other source of reli- 
gious knowledge, than that wwhich is possessed within itself. 3. It re- 
moves every thing which is inconceivable from religion: and,—4 

Admits of no direct influence from God, either on nature or on man. 
Hence, if followed up consistently, rationalism must become atheism ; 
but it is inconsistent, and assumes that which it is not able to prove,— 
a belief in the existence of God, in the freedom of the human will, | 

the immortality of the soul, and in a retribution after life. This in- 
consistency the rationalist enileaivors to conceal, by representing the 
belief in these four great truths, as a demand, which lies in the nature 
of reason ; or as a postulate, the necessity of which he conceives, and 
without which, reason itself must remain unsatisfied. On the other 
hand, the rationalist declares, that he finds all the truths of the christian 
religion already implied in the pagan and Jewish religions ; and Christ, 
according to him, owes his doctrine to the prophets and religious teach- 
ers before him, and to his own peculiarly happy natural talents.’ 


